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ArT. I—THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN SCOTLAND. 


N the map of Lowland Scotland one finds in places the 
name Temple, marking here a parish, and there, it may 

be, a farm, a hamlet, or a croft. The name, of course, is a 
relic of the presence and possessions of the order of Knights 
Templars in our country—the only relic and memorial of itself 
which the order has left on Scottish soil. Elsewhere 
throughout Western Europe, and even in the Mohammedan 
East, material remains not unworthy of the power and glory 
of the greatest military order of mediswval Christendom have 
endured till modern times. The ruins of the Pilgrim’s Castle 
are still to be seen on the coast of Palestine, frowning over 
the perilous defile which, about the time of the Third Crusade, 
it was built to guard. In all its rich store of antiquities 
Cyprus has nothing more splendid than the noble halls and 
churches, which were the abode of the order in its later years, 
The last king of the old régime in France passed to the 
guillotine from the fortress whence his predecessor, almost five 
centuries before, had dragged the last Grand Master of the 
Temple to torture and death. The grey walls of more than 
one preceptory still stand among the meadows of England, 
and in the central throug and roar of London, the order has 
bequeathed to the Inns of Court not its name only, but also, 
XXXII. I 
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in its chapel, one of the finest and most venerable examples 
of Gothic art. Scotland alone possesses no tangible memorial 
of these monkish knights whose pride and riches once pro- 
voked the fear and envy of kings. Other monastic orders 
have left tokens enough of their presence to give beauty and 
melancholy to our landscapes. Black monks and grey, 
Cistercians, Augustinians, Praemonstratenses—one sees their 
ruined churches and cloisters rising in the heart of busy towns, 
or above the roofs of sleepy villages, or, in some quiet and 
fertile valley, peeping from amidst immemorial trees. Even 
the Knights of St. John, the masters of Rhodes and Malta, 
have their memorial in the church of Torphichen. But the 
Templars are without a monument. Chapel and preceptory 
have vanished. 


‘ The Knights’ bones are dust, 
And their good swords rust,’ 


and the place of their sepulchre is remembered here and 
there only by some vague and doubtful tradition, in the 
mouths of country folk, of ‘the Templar’s grave.’ * Nothing 
but their name is left, haunting ghostlike and impalpable the 
ancient scenes of their habitation. 

This utter lack of monuments is unfortunately accompanied 
by a great deficiency of written record. Our old chroniclers, 
while sometimes describing the exploits of the Templars in 
Palestine, never mention the organisation, estates, or member- 
ship of the order at home, nor does the list of our extant 
monastic chartularies include any collection relating to a pre- 
ceptory of Scottish Templars. The early extinction of the 
order and the probable fact that most of its Scottish muni- 
ments were kept elsewhere than in Scotland will help to 
account for this want of information. The result at any rate 
is that for an account of the Templars in our country we have 
hitherto had to rely on the compilations of Father Augustin 
Hay and the careless Spottiswood—compilations extremely 





* At Inchinnan, for example, and in the churchyard of Inchcaillach in 
Lochlomond. New Statistical Survey, Vol. VIL, p. 124. Guthrie Smith’s 
Strathendrick and its Inhabitants, p. 101. 
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meagre and sometimes misleading. It is not possible, of 
course, to supply this defect in any adequate fashion, or to do 
for the Scottish Templars what has been done for their 
English brethren in the work of C. G. Addison. Yet by 
bringing together the few scattered references in old records 
and charters one may perhaps succeed in giving a slightly 
more copious and precise account than has hitherto been 
offered of the position occupied in Scotland by that famous 
military brotherhood, which, at the date of the battle of 
Bannockburn, was already a thing of the past. 

The order of the Knighthood of the Temple—Militia 
Templi Jerosolimitani as it was styled in common official form 
—must have been introduced into Scotland very soon after its 
foundation. It was in 1118 that Hugh de Payens and God- 
frey de St. Omer, two knights of Northern France, drew 
around them the little band of crusaders sworn to the defence 
of pilgrims on the dangerous roads between Jerusalem and the 
seaport towns of Palestine, and in 1128 the society, already 
largely increased by an eager throng of the most devout and 
adventurous warriors of Frankish Christendom, received con- 
firmation and a code of rules from Pope Honorius If. at the 
Council of Troyes in Champagne. Hugh de Payens, the 
founder and first head of the order, was present at that Coun- 
cil, along with St. Bernard of Clairvaux, its great eulogist and 
legislator, and immediately afterwards he made a journey 
through some of the Western kingdoms, exhorting their 
princes and nobles to help the new brotherhood and send 
succour to the Holy Land. In Normandy he was honourably 
welcomed by King Henry Beauclerk, who sent him over to 
England, ‘and there,’ in the words of the English Chronicle, 
‘he was received by all good men, and they all gave presents to him ; and 
in Scotland in like manner. And moreover they sent to Jerusalem great 
wealth in gold and silver. And he invited people out to Jerusalem ; and 
there went along with him and after him so many people as more had 


never done before since the first expedition during the days of Pope 
Urban.’ 


One may imagine the warmth of the welcome which the 
Templar would receive in Scotland from the devout King 
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David, who at this time had been four years on the throne. 
The year 1128 saw the foundation of the monastery of Holy- 
rood and the building of the great abbey church at Kelso, 
and in all probability it witnessed also the gift of those lands 
on the South Esk in Midlothian which general tradition re- 
presents as David’s benefaction to the Templars. g At all 
events there is no doubt about the king’s devotion to the new 
military brotherhood, since Ailred of Rievaulx tells us that he 
kept some of the brethren constantly at his court and made 
them judges and advisers of his conduct by night and day.* 
After all, this may be accounted but moderate devotion for an 
age wherein saints could become the panegyrists of the Tem- 
plars, and a monarch could bequeath them his kingdom. 
Natural enough too it was, since thé order embodied three of 
the great medieval ideals which were at the height of their 
popularity in the century between Godfrey of Bonillon and 
Richard of the Lion Heart. As vowed to celibacy and the 
renunciation of all private aims, the Templars shared in the 
reverence paid to monasticism: as professed men-at-arms they 
attracted the admiration due to the knight and the warrior, 
while as the sworn foes of the infidel and guardians of the 
Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem they represented the crusad- 
ing spirit. They were the very model and mirror of Christian 
chivalry, and the days were still far distant when hideous 
stories of their greed and pride and profligacy should find 
credence or foundation. 

It was of course the very reverence in which the Templars 
were held that served most effectually to destroy the pristine 
severity and humility of the order. The guides and guardians 
of pilgrims in the Holy Land were rapidly transformed into the 
standing army of the Latin Kingdom in the East; the ‘poor 
comrades of the Temple’ were the objects of so much devout 
munificence that within a century they had become the lords 
of some nine thousand manors in different parts of Europe. 
This accumulation of property soon made it necessary for them 





* Eulogium Davidis, in Pinkerton’s Lives of the Scottish Saints, edition 
1889, II., 276. + Matthew Paris, 1V. 291. 
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to frame a huge organisation in which the countries of Western 
Christendom, as well as the Levantine regions, were embraced, 
The Templars’ proper sphere of duty and activity was of 
course in Palestine, where the brethren fought continually 
against the Saracens, and where the Grand Master had his 
headquarters at the so-called Temple of Solomon on Mount 
Moriah. But the territorial possessions of the order had also 
to be looked after, and thence arose the system of preceptories, 
and the great scheme of provincial hierarchy and organisation. 
Fortified houses, each, as a rule, with a chapel attached to it, 
were built on the principal estates, and served at once as 
offices for administration of the lands, as places of retirement 
for sick and aged brethren, and as centres for the reception of 
recruits. The Templar who was put in charge of one of 
these houses and who bore rule over its inmates, was called a 
Preceptor, from the precipimus tibi with which his commission 
began, and the establishments themselves, naturally termed 
preceptories, were grouped in provinces, each governed by a 
master or prior, according to the kingdom in which they 
chanced to be situated. Western Europe was thus divided 
into eleven provinces, of which two were allotted to Italy and 
three to the Spanish peninsula, four to the territory corres- 
ponding to the modern kingdom of France, and one each to 
Germany and England. Scotland never attained provincial 
rank, but, along with Ireland, formed part of the English pro- 
vince, As the whole order was ruled by the Grand Master at 
Jerusalem, so the Scottish houses and possessions were under 
the government of the Master of the Temple at London, which 
was the chief English house. This subordination is amply 
proved. In the inquisitions made at the dissolution of the 
order it was stated as a notorious fact that the brethren of 
Ireland and Scotland had always been subject to the English 
Master, and the Scottish Templars themselves admitted that 
they took their orders from him.* It is significant also that 
grants of land belonging to the order in Scotland were some- 





* Raynouard Monumens Historiques, p. 259. Wilkins’s Concilia, II. 
368-71, 380. 
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times at least made at the Temple in London, and that the 
common seal of that house was appended to documents signed 
in Scotland and relating to the Scottish possessions.* 

At the same time, although in this strict subordination to 
England, the Scottish Templars had a chief of their own who 
was usually styled the Master, but sometimes the Preceptor, 
of the House (or Knighthood) of the Temple in Scotland— 
Magister Domus (vel Militiae) Templi in Scotia t—and who had 
his headquarters at Ballantrodach in Midlothian, the principal 
house of the order to the north of the Tweed. The name 
Ballantrodach has long ago vanished from the map of Scot- 
land, but the significant name of Temple, which has succeeded 
it, and which designates the modern parish wherein the pre- 
ceptory and its lands were situated, is the most notable vestige 
of the order that Scottish geography has to shew. The 
ruined church of Temple, which stands picturesquely on the 
banks of the South Esk a few miles above Dalkeith, is of a 
later date than the dissolution of the order, and apparently 
there are now no remains of the preceptory, although from a 
tradition rather vaguely reported by Augustine Hay, it seems 
that ‘ the foundations of a vast building and the root of several 
big pillars of stone’ were discovered at some time in the seven- 
teenth century, in a garden in the neighbourhood.} 

In this vanished preceptory, whatever was its situation, the 
government of the order in Scotland was carried on, and its 
business administered. Charters relating to the Templars’ 
lands were granted at Ballantrodach, and there also payments 
by and to the order were appointed to be made. The last 
preceptor who was ever stationed there, told the inquisition 
who examined him, that he was chief preceptor in Scotland, 
and had charge of all the order in that kingdom—in subor- 





* Unpublished Charter in the Scottish Register House, by Robert de 
Stamford, Master of the Temple in England (c. 1250), relating to land in 
Falkirk. See also Reqistrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, IT. 293. 

+ Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, I. 37. Rymer’s Foedera, II. 572. 
Rotuli Scotiae, I. 4, 5, 33. Stevenson’s Documents Illustrative of the History 
of Scotland, I. 220. Ragman Rolls (Bannatyne Club), 139. 

} Account of the Templars, p. 7, in Templaria (Edinburgh, 1828). 
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dination, of course, as has been already said, to the English 
Master, whose vicegerent be was, and whose chapters at 
London he was obliged to attend.* The names of only a very 
few of these Masters of the Temple in Scotland have been 
preserved. A certain Bartholomew was Master some time be- 
tween 1165 and 1169, and about 1180 the office was filled by 
Ranulf de Corbet, probably a member of that Roxburghshire 
family, lords of Clifton and Makerston, who appear as bene- 
factors of the Abbey of Melrose. These apparently are the 
only Scottish Masters before the end of the thirteenth century 
of whom anything can be known. f 

The Templars in Scotland of course enjoyed a full measure 
of those great and various privileges, both temporal and 
spiritual, the possession of which made their order one of the 
most favoured societies in Christendom. To understand their 
position, however, one must avoid the error of regarding them 
as ecclesiastics. They were monks only, not clerks; although 
sworn to chastity, obedience, and poverty, they possessed, no 
more than the meanest layman, any of the mysterious power 
and sanctity of the priesthood. But at the same time, the 
extraordinary meritoriousness of their vocation—for what 
higher or holier calling could there be for a layman than to 
fight, as Saint Bernard phrased it, the battles of the Lord ?— 
gained them some important privileges which were strictly 
proper to the clergy, and some which made them even more 
highly favoured and advantaged than the great majority of 
ecclesiastics. By the great Bull of Pope Alexander IL, known 
as Omne Datum Optimum (1163), they were not only exempted 
from payment of tithes, but were allowed to hold tithes them- 
selves. They might have chapels and cemeteries of their own, 
and the priests whom they engaged as chaplains were not to 
be subject to any other authority than that of the order. In 
effect, the Templars and all their dependants were withdrawn 
from the ordinary episcopal jurisdiction, and made subject 





* Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, 1. 37 ; Registrum Episcopatus Aber- 
donensis, II. 293; Wilkins’s Concilia, II. 366, 368, 380. 
+ Reg. de Dunfermline, pp. 57, 418 ; Reg. Ep. Glasg., 1., 37. 
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directly to the Pope and to him alone. One very notable 
privilege was that which allowed the churches in any place 
lying under sentence of interdict, to be opened once a year on 
the arrival of any brethren of the order who might come for 
the purpose of collecting alms.* Obviously it was expected 
that the faithful, in gratitude for this relaxation of the inter- 
dict, would give bountifully for the succour of the Holy Land, 
and in order still more to provoke their liberality a remission 
of penance was promised. From the canons of the Scottish 
Church,f however, it appears that this privilege was sometimes 
abused by the Scottish Templars to the extent not only of 
admitting excommunicated persons to divine service, but even 
of allowing the bodies of such persons, and of public robbers 
and violators of churches, to obtain the rites of Christian 
burial. 

Still more liable to abuse (although we do not hear any 
complaint of it), must have been the right of girth, or sanc- 
tuary, which was recognised as belonging to the Templars’ 
houses as well as to those of the Knights of St. John. It was 
to their character as crucesignati that the Templars and Hos- 
pitallers owed this privilege, which strictly was an adjunct of 
churches and churchyards, and the token of it, as well as of 
the many other exemptions enjoyed in common by the two 
orders, was the cross which they engraved upon all buildings 
belonging to them. In the comprehensive charter{ granted 
by Alexander II. to the Scottish Templars in 1236, there is 
formal recognition of this right of sanctuary as applying to: 
murder, robbery, and other crimes of violence—femyngyrth, 
murthir et latrocinio et forsemento, The tradition of the privi- 
lege lingered for centuries after the right itself had been 
abolished, and there is an odd story of an old woman, so late 
as the beginning of the present century, taking refuge in a 





* Wilcke, Geschichte des Tempelherrenordens, II. 230. 

+ Robertson’s Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae, II. 17. 

t Reg. Ep. Aberdon., II. 269; and Registrwm Magni Sigilli, 1424-1513, 
No. 1791. 
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Temple tenement and defying the town officers to lay hands 
on her in that secure retreat.* 

In the charter by Alexander II. which has just been men- 
tioned, and the terms of which are in great part a mere 
repetition of a similar document granted by Henry III. of 
England in 1227,f the various civil privileges enjoyed by the 
Scottish Templars are enumerated and confirmed. They held 
their lands not only with the common feudal rights of sae and 
soc, tol and theam, infangthief and outfangthief, but also, as in 
perpetuam elemosinam, with freedom from all feudal aids and 
exactions, whether for the king himself or his ministers. They 
were exempt from scot and gild, from attendance with the 
king’s host and in his courts, from the casualties of ward and 
relief, and from all services connected with the royal castles, 
fleets, parks, and houses. Any lands which they might reclaim 
aud cultivate, even within the bounds of the royal forest, were 
to be exempt from the forest laws. Finally in fairs, harbours, 
and markets, and on highways and bridges, no dues or tolls 
were to be taken from the Templars or their serfs or tenants, 
while any fines or forfeitures incurred by these dependents 
were to be made over to the order. The extraordinarily 
privileged position of the military orders as landlords can 
hardly perhaps be better indicated in brief and in fine than by 
a quotation from a charter of William the Lion, granting cer- 
tain lands to the Priory of St. Andrews ‘ with the same free- 
dom from all custom, service, and exaction as is everywhere 
enjoyed by the brethren of the Hospital and of the Temple.’ t 
Evidently the conditions on which the Templars held their 
lands were regarded as a model of the most favourable kind 
of tenure. 

The estates thus possessed were scattered over nigh every 
part of Scotland, from Drumfriesshire and Wigtown north to 
Forres, Nairn, Inverness and Dingwall. In fact, as one may 
see from the letters issued by Edward I. in favour of the 





* Abstract of Chartulary of Torphichen, Introduction, p. 3. 
+t Dugdale’s Monasticon, V1. 844. 
t Reg. Prior. St. Andrea, pp. 227, 264. 
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Templars in 1296, there was but one Scottish sheriffdom—that 
of Argyll—in which they owned no lands.* Their particular 
estates, however, it is as a rule impossible to identify, for in 
the aggregate of so-called Temple Lands, familiar to every 
Scottish lawyer and antiquary, they are coufused with the 
original possessions of the Knights of St. John who succeeded 
to the property of the Templars on their suppression. But the 
mere extension of the name of Temple Lands to the estates of 
the Hospitallers would suffice, even if we had no more effec- 
tual means of definite comparison, to show the preponderance 
of the Templars’ possessions. From a report, however,t which 
was made in 1333 by Prior Philip de Thame of the Hospital, 
it appears that the Scottish estates of the Templars exceeded 
in value those of the Hospitallers in the same country by a 
third. The Templars in Scotland, it is there said, used in time 
of peace to pay as ‘responsions,’ or annual contributions to 
the headquarters of their Order, the sum of 300 merks, while 
the Hospitallers paid only 200 merks, Responsions were 
usually fixed at one-third of the gross receipts of the order in 
any district, so that the annual income of the Scottish Tem- 
plars before the outbreak of the desolating War of Indepen- 
dence must have been about £600. After the vague state- 
ments one often sees about the vast wealth of the Templars, 
this sum will perhaps appear strikingly small. Not only is it, 
at the most, a mere fifth of the annual income of the order in 
England—a difference due doubtless in great part to the 
comparative poverty of the northern kingdom—but, as may 
be seen from the ancient rental of Kelso, t it was inferior even 
to the revenue in some cases enjoyed by a single Scottish 
abbey. It is clear that the Templars in Scotland, though 
fairly well endowed, were not, for so popular an order, bur- 
dened with extravagant wealth. 

The bulk of their possessions was doubtless situated in the 
Lothians. Round the preceptory of Ballantrodach their lands 





* Rymer’s Federa, II. 724. 
+ The Knights Hospitallers in England (Camden Society), pp. 129, 201. 
Tt Morton’s Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, pp. 161-179. 
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(part of which, as appears from a charter of the year 1350 in 
the General Register House, was obtained from the second or 
third Alexander) stretched down the Esk to Carrington and 
Harvieston, and up towards the Moorfoot Hills by Halkerston, 
Utterston, Rosebery, and Yorkston. In the richer flats 
towards Gullane and Aberlady, they had the acres which 
afterwards became the barony of Drem. Temple Liston, the 
older name of Kirkliston, shows their presence on the Almond 
in Linlithgowshire, which is proved also by the mention of 
their neighbours at Liston in the Inquisition of 1309; but the 
fine old Norman church at that place was not in their hands. 
At Falkirk and in the carse around it they had land and salt 
pits. Like most of the better endowed monasteries, they 
owned property in Berwick, that great and wealthy seaport, 
which seemed to the chronicler of Lanercost a second Alex- 
andria, while in Glasgow, as yet a poor episcopal burgh, 
struggling hard against the oppression of Rutherglen, they 
possessed, by the gift of Bishop Jocelin, a tenement (probably 
in the Stockwell) worth twelve pence yearly, and a right of 
fishing in the yet unpolluted Clyde.* The Temple Lands in 
Rutherglen itself may be set down as belonging to them, 
seeing that letters on their behalf, but not on the Hospitallers’, 
were addressed by Edward I. in 1296 to the vicecomes at that 
place. Spottiswood, copying blunderingly from the inquisition 
of the English Templars’ lands made in 1185, f has spoken of 
their house at Oggerston in Stirlingshire, and in this he has 
been incautiously followed not only by George Chalmers, but 
also by so learned and careful an antiquary as Cosmo Innes, 
who, in one of his books, includes the name of Oggerston as 
the site of a preceptory of Knights Templars in a geographical 
index of medisval Scotland. As a matter of fact, however, 
“baillia de Ogereston, apud Stiucle, was not in Scotland at all, 





* Bain’s Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, III. 432 ; Chartu- 
lary of Newbottle, 86, 127, 134; Chartulary of Holyrood, 83; Reg. Prior. 
St. Andrew, 344; Reg. Ep. Glasg., I. 37; Charter in Scottish General 
Register House ; Abstract of the Chartulary of Torphichen, passim; Pro- 
cessus contra Templarios in Scotia in Wilkins’s Concilia. 

+ Dugdale’s Monasticon, VI. 829. 
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but within the territory belonging to the English earldom of 
Huntingdon, and the Templars’ lands there were granted to 
them by one or another of the kings of Scotland as holder of 
that fief. Stiucle is not Stirling, but Stewkley in Hunting- 
donshire, while the ruins of Oggerston may be found marked 
on any map of that county a few miles to the south of Peter- 
borough. 

Oddly enough the Scottish possessions of the Templars of 
which we have most knowledge were those lying in the re- 
mote district of Deeside, in Aberdeenshire and the Mearns. 
Shortly before 1239 Walter Bisset, the head of that powerful 
family which within a few years was to come to ruin through 
the suspicion that its members were concerned in the murder 
of the young Earl of Athole at Haddington, built a house for 
the order in what was then the undivided parish of Culter. 
This house, which is the ouly Scottish preceptory we know of 
besides Ballantrodach, was erected on the south side of the 
Dee, where also was situated the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the land attached to it. Blairs, Tulichezirt, Estirtully, 
Kincolsy or Kincausy, and the two Deliburries or Tilbouries 
are still recognizable in the geographical nomenclature of the 
present parish of Maryculter." 

Within a few years the possessions of the order on Deeside 
were augmented by a grant of the church of Aboyne, some 
thirty miles up the river, which was conveyed ad proprier usus 
by Ralph, the Bishop of Aberdeen, between 1239 and 1249. 
By the terms of the grant the Templars were bound to main- 
tain a vicar in the church, and to present him, duly qualified, 
to the Bishop, to whom he should be answerable in spiritual 
matters and for the cure of souls, while to the Templars he 
was to account for the temporalities of his benefice. It is sig- 
nificant of the position of Scotland in the Templars’ hierarchy 
that this episcopal donation was confirmed by Pope Alexander 
IV. in a Bull addressed to the Master and brethren of the 
Knighthood of the Temple in England. That the rights thus 
conferred on the Order were exercised we have evidence in 





* Liber de Oalchou, I., 191. Reg. Hp. Aberdon., I1., 288-93. 
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the record of the presentation of a certain John of Annan, 
King’s Chaplain, to be vicar of Aboyne in 1277." 

Ten years later the Templars were engaged in an arbitra- 
tion concerning their lands at Culter, and from a copy of the 
sentence, fortunately preserved in the episcopal chartulary of 
Aberdeen,t we get a most interesting glimpse of their relations 
with the ecclesiastical orders in Scotland, and of the kind of 
disputes to which their extraordinary privileges gave rise. The 
parish church of Culter, which embraced under its jurisdiction 
both sides of the Dee, belonged to the Monks of Kelso, who 
had obtained from Pope Urban IV. an indult to the effect that 
no one in any of their parishes should rebuild any church or 
chapel without their consent. In spite of this the Templars 
had lately rebuilt the chapel at their preceptory at Culter, and 
also refused to pay the tithes due from their lands. The 
monks therefore asked for payment of the tithes, and for the 
destruction of the chapel. To this the Templars replied by a 
reference to their privileges. They were exempted, they 
said, from the payment of tithes from waste lands which they 
had brought into cultivation, and in such a category were 
the lands of Estirtully, Kincolsy, and the two Deliburries, as 
well as those of Tulichezirt and Blairs, which had formerly 
been part of the royal forest. Farther, it was their privilege 
in these waste lands to erect churches with cemeteries for 
themselves and their vassals and also for wayfarers. The 
parish church of Culter was on the north bank of the Dee, 
and, as the river had no bridge, their men, living on the other 
side, often could not get to mass without danger. On this 
account they had built the chapel, with cemetery and 
baptistery, at their house at Culter, and had possessed it 
peaceably, along with the tithes of their lands, for more than 
forty years. The dispute, after reference to arbiters appointed 
by the Pope, was settled in 1287 by a compromise very 
favourable to the Templars, who were allowed to keep their 
chapel and teinds, but adjudged to pay, as compensation to 
the monks of Kelso, the sum of eight marks a year. The 





* Reg. Ep. Aberdon., II., 271, 272. + Ibid., 288-93. 
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result of this virtual disjunction of the southern part of the 
parish is seen in the existence of the two parishes of Peterculter 
and Maryculter at the present day. 

The average number of Templars in Scotland is, of course, 
not ascertainable, yet by inference we may conclude that it 
was but small. At the extinction of the order there were 
between two and three hundred members in England, and, if 
we keep in mind the wealth of the Templars there, represented 
by a revenue of more than £3000 a year, and the multitude 
of their preceptories, which were about forty in number, it 
cannot be imagined that the brethren in poor and sparsely- 
peopled Scotland, with their income of some £600 a year, 
were ever more numerous than forty or fifty.* This, however, 
is not to say that the order contained on an average no more 
than forty or fifty Scottish members. Until the fall of Acre 
in 129], the great majority of the Templars, made up of men 
of all nationalities, must have been stationed at the various 
posts in the Holy Land, while even after that event most of 
them would naturally be found at the headquarters of the 
order in Cyprus. We know, too, that Kuights were received 
in any preceptory, and were moved about from one kingdom 
to another. Thus, for example, a certain Robert the Scot, in 
his examination by the English Inquisitors in 1309, admitted 
that he had twice been received into the order—once at the 
Pilgrim’s Castle in Palestine, and the second time, after deser- 
tion and repentance, at Nicosia in Cyprus. Again, Robert de 
Hamilton, who was examined at Lincoln in the following year, 
said he had been admitted at the preceptory of Dynnesley in 
Hertfordshire.t And yet again we hear of a Richard Scot re- 
ceived as a serving brother at Paris, and of a John Scot 
admitted at a house in the County of Ponthieu.t Doubtless, 
therefore, there were Scottish Templars stationed from time 
to time in many parts of Western Christendom, as well as in 





* Addison’s Knights Templars (second edition), pp. 103, 467. The 
Knights Hospitallers in England, passim. 

+ Wilkins’s Concilia, II., 345, 365. 

t Michelet’s Procés des Templiers, I., 292 ; II., 36, 132-3. 
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the East, while, on the other hand, knights of other nationali- 
ties must have been often sent to the Scottish houses. In most 
cases these knights would naturally be Englishmen, and it is 
noteworthy that all the Templars mentioned in the Scottish 
Inquisition of 1309 as being quartered in the Scotch pre- 
ceptories are also described as born in England. ‘I'he Templar, 
of course, had no nationality from the moment he assumed the 
red cross. He was the soldier of Christendom, and not of any 
particular country or kingdom, and so could pass from one 
realm to another, finding everywhere, in the prior and precep- 
tory of his order, the only master and home that he owned. 
In Scotland this general cosmopolitism must have well ac- 
corded with the peculiar character of the Scottish knights. 
These would, in almost every case, be members of the Norman 
baronial class, introduced by David I. from England, and in 
ways of thought and feeling, and often, too, from family 
interest, they would generally be more in sympathy with 
Englishmen than with the people among whom they lived. 
Although there exist no remains of any preceptory of Scot- 
tish Templars, we may be sure that the houses of the order 
to the north of the Tweed were of the same kind as those in 
England. The ruins at such places as Temple Bruere in Lin- 
colushire and Temple Balsall in Warwickshire, show a half- 
baronial, half-monastic type of structure, with strongly fortified 
towers, and enceinte enclosing a stately hall which served for 
refectory, and a chapel which, like that of the Temple in 
London, appears sometimes to have been of circular shape. 
Of this type, doubtless, though on a smaller and humbler scale, 
were the Scottish preceptories at Ballantrodach and Culter. 
The Templars who inhabited them were of three classes, 
knights, chaplains, and serving brothers.* The knights, who 
alone were the proper and original Templars, were distinguished 
by the famous white mantle with a red cross on the left breast, 
which they wore over a complete suit of chain mail. Each 
knight had three horses and an esquire, and whatever may be 





* The general organisation of the Order is described by Addison, chap- 
ter iv. Its rule is printed in Wilcke, II. 203-22. 
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signified by the well known seal bearing the device of two 
cavaliers on one saddle, the Templars were expressly forbidden 
to ride in this manner. The serving brethren (fratres ser- 
vientes), though taking the vows of the order, were only a 
kind of inferior attendants, and their inferiority was marked 
by the black or brown robe which they wore. They served 
the knights as esquires, tending their horses and following 
them to the field armed with bows, bills, and swords, while at 
home they did the menial work of the preceptory. The chap- 
lains were ordinary ecclesiastics who had been admitted to 
the order that they might perform divine service and adminis- 
ter the sacraments to the brethren. In addition to these, a 
house of Templars generally contained some servants and 
esquires who were not members of the order. 

The administration of the preceptory was conducted by the 
Master or Preceptor, with advice of the other brethren, who 
formed his chapter. This form of government prevailed in 
all grades of the order, from the highest downward. As the 
Grand Master in Jerusalem or Cyprus was advised by the 
Priors of the various provinces, and the English Master at 
London by the Masters of Scotland and Ireland and the pre- 
ceptors of the three kingdoms, so the Scottish Master had for 
councillors the brethren under his command. The composition 
of a chapter at Ballantrodach may perhaps be gathered from 
the list of witnesses to a charter* granted expressly with 
counsel and consent of the brethren there by Master Ranulf 
Corbet, about 1180, In this list we find the names of brother 
Roger, the Almoner, brother Alan, the Preceptor, brother 
Anketin, brother William, Warin, the chaplain, and Peter, 
Walter, John, and Hugh, ‘our clerks’ Legal documents 
affecting the property of the order were usually signed at a 
chapter, where also disputes were settled and appointments to 
offices or benefices made. Some of the witnesses at the 
Scotch inquisition of 1309, spoke of the chapters in Scotland 
being held by night and in secret, but it is noteworthy that 
no one had ever seen or heard of the most solemn and mys- 





* Reg. Ep. Glasg., I. 37. 
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terious ceremony of the order—the reception of a new brother 
—taking place at any of them. Doubtless the most important 
and exciting of the Scottish chapters were those convened to 
meet the Master of the Temple at London, when, in the 
ordinary exercise of his office, he came down to visit the Scot- 
tish houses, to correct the faults of their discipline, and remove 
any brethren who had proved themselves incompetent or 
unworthy. 

The round of life in the preceptory was the common monas- 
tic one. The brethren were bound to daily observance of all 
the canonical hours from matins to compline. In the refectory 
they ate their meals in silence, while one read aloud some 
passage of scripture, or homily, or sacred legend ; four days a 
week they abstained from flesh, and on Fridays had nothing 
but Lenten fare. At supper it was commanded that wine 
should be used but sparingly, and when compline was over, 
all went to bed, conversation, save in case of absolute neces- 
sity, being forbidden after they had left the common hall. 
Every day a tithe of the bread was given to the poor, its dis- 
tribution being the duty of the almoner, whose office is more 
than once mentioned. The vow of chastity was so strictly 
interpreted that the knights were forbidden to accept any 
service from a woman—even so much as a basin of water for 
washing the hands. Of course they were denied all the ordi- 
nary luxuries of apparel. They might not wear furred gar- 
ments, pointed shoes, or baldricks: the adornment of their 
arms with gold and silver was discouraged, neither might they 
suffer their hair and beards to grow to picturesque length. 
The delights of hunting and hawking, too, were prohibited. 
‘None of you,’ so ran their rule, ‘may catch one bird with 
another, or shoot with bow or cross-bow in the forest, or ride 
shouting after the hounds. Your strength is devoted ut leo 
semper ferietur—to the smiting of the adversary that goeth 
about like a lion seeking whom hé may devour.’ 

Such, at least, was the rigour of the rule given by St. Ber- 
nard, but there is no question that in later times that rule was 
greatly relaxed. From the first its stern monastic character 
must have been profoundly modified by the fact that the | 
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Templars were not only religious devotees, but men-at-arms, 
who 


* With a stronger faith embraced 
A sword, a horse, a shield.’ 


The preceptory, indeed, must have been an odd mixture of 
the monastery and the feudal castle, where mailed and 
bearded monks passed from the narrow cell, the solemn 
chapel, and the droning refectory, to the armoury where hung 
the red-cross shield and the banner of Beau-seant, to the 
stables where the war-horse champed and whinnied, and the 
tilt-ground where martial exercises were practised. Among 
minor and particular causes of relaxation none perhaps can 
have been more effectual than the rule which allowed married 
brethren to be associated to the order on condition that they 
and their wives made over their property to it. These married 
brethren were not members of the order, inasmuch as they 
had not taken the vows, nor been initiated, and consequently 
they might not wear the white habit. They participated, 
however, in the privileges of the Order, received pensions 
from its funds, and sometimes, in spite of the prohibition of 
St. Bernard, were allowed to live in the preceptories—of 
course apart from their wives. In Rymer’s Federa* we have 
records of a number of pensions of this kind granted by the’ 
English Templars. A certain Richard Osmund, for example, 
had 3d. a day for food, and 20s. a year for clothes, in return 
for a donation beforehand of £24, while the widow of Samp- 
son of Hull received an annual allowance of corn, straw, 
forage, and firewood, besides the pasturage of two cows, and 
the liferent of a house and garden, in consideration of a grant 
of lands which she had made to the Templars out of her 
dowry. That the practice prevailed in Scotland may be 
seen from an unpublished charter in the Scottish General 
Register House,+ granted in 1354 by Thomas Lyndsay, 





* III. , 292-94. 

+ For access to this and other documents in H.M. General Register 
House, Edinburgh, the author is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Maitland 
Thomson, Curator of the Historical Department there. 
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Master of the Hospitallers as successors to the Templars, 
which narrates certain events that had occurred near Ballan- 
trodach in the Templars’ time. According to this document, 
a certain William the son of Geoffrey of Halkerston—a man 
‘ fonder of ease than of labour ’—conveyed his wife’s property 
at Esperston to the Templars and was, as part of the bargain, 
received into their preceptory, and maintained there for the 
rest of his days, his wife with her children being left in a 
house which had been reserved for her on a corner of the 
estate, It is evident that such a practice, offering as it did a 
life of privileged ease to idle and selfish persons, must have 
been very pernicious alike to the community at large and to 
the Templars, whose discipline it was bound to relax. In this 
particular case it not only wrought gross injustice to a family 
which was robbed of its inheritance, but resulted, as we shall 
see farther on, in a series of acts of cruelty, oppression, and 
treachery which forms the blackest blot on the history of the 
Templars in Scotland, 

Passing from the preceptory and its inmates to the lands 
around it, one has to note that these, like the generality of 
monastic lands at the time, were doubtless partly tilled by 
serfs adscripti glebae, and partly farmed out to husbandmen 
who paid their rent in money as well as in services and in 
kind. What these services were like on the lands of Ballan- 
trodach we may learn from some charters of the fifteenth 
century preserved among the Arniston papers,* which, al- 
though they refer to a time when the Templars’ lands had 
long been in the possession of the Hospitallers, represent 
doubtless a state of things that had remained unaltered for 
centuries. The tenants of Utterston and Yorkston were 
bound to do so many days’ ploughing in winter and harrowing 
in Lent, and in autumn they were required to labour at har- 
vest in some cases for three full weeks. They must also lend 
their horses to carry a load from Ballantrodach to the Tem- 
plars other lands at Kirkliston—an obligation which was 
known as the Listonlade. While performing these enforced 





* Historical MSS. Commission, Report III., Appendix, p. 414. 
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labours, however, they were fed—and not ill-fed—by the 
Templars who had to give them their ‘disjune’ and to provide 
for each man’s supper a peck of meal and a pound of cheese. 
Of course they were all ‘ thirled’ to the Templars’ mill, which, 
along with the baronial dovecot, probably stood close to the 
preceptory gates. One of the conditions of a tenancy under 
the Templars was that on the tenant’s death the order took 
half of his goods if he left no heir, or a third if he were sur- 
vived by wife or children.* Doubtless it was also the custom 
in Scotland, as in England, that the tenants were forbidden to 
sell any horse colts foaled upon their lands, and to marry 
their daughters without license.f The latter of these restric- 
tions was a common feudal condition, while the former was 
evidently meant to provide the order with a supply of good 
horses for purposes of war. 

It was, of course, from the rents of their estates that by far 
the greatest part of the Templars’ wealth was obtained. 
Another source of income was found in the tithes of the 
churches bestowed upon them, which, as in the case of the 
church of Aboyne, they appropriated to their own uses, filling 
the cure with a vicar, who no doubt was underpaid. Some- 
thing also was derived from the confratriae or collections 
which they were authorised to make in churches other than 
those that belonged to them, and even, as has been seen, in 
churches closed by sentence of interdict at the time. The 
money thus gained seems to have been turned to the best ac- 
count, for the Templars, in all that we know of them, shew as 
good business men. The Scottish burghs soon found it 
necessary to protect themselves against their encroachments 
by enacting that no Templar should meddle in buying or 
selling goods belonging to the guild unless he were a guild 
brother. f 

The order, however, must have had a high reputation for 
trustworthiness in money matters, else it would not have be- 





* Reg. Ep. Aberdon., II:, 260. 
+ Addison’s Knights Templars, p. 109. 
t Curia Quatuor Burgorwm in Acts of the Scottish Parliament, I., 704. 
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come, as it did, virtually the greatest banker of the time. 
Not only was the money collected for the Holy Land com- 
monly paid into the hands of the Templars and by them trans- 
mitted to the East,* but laymen also habitually found in the 
Templars’ houses a safe place of deposit for their wealth, 
while these houses were often named in contracts as the 
places where payment was to be made of money due. When 
the Sieur de Joinville, for instance, received the arrears of his 
pay from St. Louis at Acre, he at once banked the greater 
part of the sum with the Commander of the Palace of the 
Temple there.t The Temple of London seems to have been 
a kind of thirteenth century Bank of England, where the 
King and his nobles, as well as the rich burghers of the 
capital, regularly kept their money and jewels. Matthew 
Paris tells us how the treasure of Herbert de Burgh, the great 
and patriotic Justiciary, was entrusted to the Templars, and 
how they refused to surrender it to King Henry III.; and 
what is still more curious, he gives the form of a bond by 
which the money-lenders of Cahors in Guienne—those same 
usurers who are damned by Dante to the seventh circle ot the 
Inferno—bound their debtors to repayment at the ‘New 
Temple’ in London.{ There are several instances of impor- 
tant money transactions concerning Scotland being settled in 
a similar manner through the medium of the great military 
order. When, in 1225, Queen Ermengarde, the widow of 
William the Lion, bought the lands on which she meant to 
found the monastery of Balmerinoch, it was arranged that the 
title deeds of the property should be deposited at the Temple 
in London until the price was paid down there. Three years 
later, Roger le Bigod. bound himself to pay two thousand 
pounds of silver at the same place on behalf of Alexander II., 
while in 1282 Alexander III. was apparently under obligation 
to deposit a sum of money there.§ How St. Bernard would 
have mourned over all this, and especially over the reception 





* Bliss’s Calendar of Papal Registers, I. 74, 170, 384, 423. 

+ Joinville (Wailly’s edition), p. 272. t Matthew Paris, III. 232, 329. 

§ Liber de Balmerinach, pp. 6,7; Bain’s Calendar, I, 183-5; Rymer’s 
FPoedera, Il. 217. 
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of the Cahors bonds, it is easy to imagine, and certainly the 
successors of Hugh de Payens and Godfrey de St. Omer would 
have had some difficulty in making it out to be a fashion of 
smiting the lion. 

What has been said so far almost exhausts the known his- 
tory of the Scottish Templars until the great interregnum and 
the beginning of the troubles with England. Only two small 
details, in fact, remain to be added. The Master of the 
Temple in Scotland, whoever he was, seems to have taken 
part in the unfortunate Egyptian Crusade of 1249, since he is 
mentioned in the Cotton MS.” as an authority for the amount 
of St. Louis’ ransom, and in 1255 we find the name of Richard 
the Almoner of the Templars in the list of counsellors of the 
Comyns’ party removed by the influence of Henry IILt The 
latter detail supplies the only instance of a Templar busying 
himself in the politics of Scotland, while the former adds 
another figure, though not another name, to the meagre roll of 
Scottish Crusaders. As companions in the eighth Crusade, 
this shadowy Master of Ballantrodach would have the Earl 
Patrick of Dunbar (who, however, died at Marseilles on the 
outward journey), and the equally vague ‘ Monseigneur Hugues 
d’Escoz,’ who, according to Joinville, ‘ moult bien se prouva en 
la sainte Terre.’ t 

With the beginning of the last decade of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, our information about the Scottish ‘Templars is suddenly 
and substantially increased. While from the preceding cen- 
tury and a half we have the names of only two Masters of the 
Temple in Scotland—Bartholomew and Ranulf de Corbet— 
the subsequent twenty years yield the names of no less than 
four. The first of these, Brian de Jay, appears in the Ragman 
Rolls as Preceptor Militiae Templi in Scotia, in July 1291, and 
next month he is found receiving from King Edward two 
grants of oak trees from the forests of Clackmannan and Sel- 
kirk, Next year he was appointed to act in place of the 





** Matthew Paris, VI. (Appendix), 521. 
+ Acts of the Scottish Parliament, I. 419. 
t Chronicon de Lanercost, 54 ; Joinwille, 148, 386. 
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English Master, Guido de Foresta, and on the elevation ot 
Guido’s successor, the hapless Jacques de Molay, to the Grand 
Mastership of the whole order, Brian was appointed to the 
command of the English province.* His successor in Scot- 
land was John de Sautre, a member of a family which seems 
to have given several brethren to the Order, since mention is 
found of three other de Sautres as Templars about this time. f 
Both Brian and de Sautre appear to have been Englishmen, 
and about the former two or three curious and picturesque 
anecdotes have been preserved, which shew him, with strange 
vividness, as a sinister figure, the very embodiment of the 
cruelty, arrogance, and impiety with which the name of 
Templar was associated in the order's later years. At the 
English inquisition in 1309, one witness asserted that Brian de 
Jay had denied Christ to be true God and man, and had said 
that the least hair in a Saracen’s beard was worth a Templar’s 
whole body. Worse still, on a certain winter’s day, when 
some poor men asked alms for the sake of Our. Lady, Brian 
had answered, ‘Go and be hanged with your lady!’ and, 
throwing down a farthing on the frozen mud, had made the 
wretches grovel and pick it up with their mouths, { 

It is true that the evidence given against the Templars at 
their dissolution is not to be accepted with implicit faith; but 
there is from another source a very ugly story about Brian’s 
conduct in Scotland. Mention has already been made of 
William, the son of Geoffrey of Halkerston, who conveyed his 
wife’s estate at Esperston to the Templars, and became an 
inmate of their preceptory at Ballantrodach. The gift (so at 
least it was asserted) had been made only for the husband's 
lifetime; yet on his death Brian de Jay, then evidently Master 
of the Temple in Scofland, proceeded with a band of followers 
to expel the widow and her children from the house in which 
they lived. When she resisted and closed the door in his 





* Rotuli Scotiae, I. 4,5 ; Stevenson’s Docwments Illustrative of the History 
of Scotland, I. 346 ; Addison’s Knights Templars, 547. 

+ Ragman Rolls, 139 ; Documents Illustrative of Sir Wm. Wallace (Mait- 
land Club), p. xxxix ; Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. 341, 343, 356. 

t Wilkins’s Concilia, II, 383, 386. ~ 
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face, the Templar ordered his men to break their way in and 
drag her out by main force. This was done, and as the poor 
woman clung desperately with both bands to the door of her 
dwelling, a ruffian in the band unsheathed bis dagger and cut 
off one of her fingers. So, in the words of the old charter 
which tells the tale, they dragged her forth ‘vulneratam, 
clamantem, et ululantem, and Brian de Jay took possession of 
the house and inheritance from which she had been iniqui- 
tously expelled. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the story. Chris- 
tiana (for that was the widow’s name) seems to have been a 
woman of spirit, and as soon as her hand was healed she set 
out to seek the King at the Abbey of Newbottle, where he 
chanced to be lodging. The King, of course, must have been 
John Baliol, and one is glad to hear, for the credit of poor 
‘Toom Tabard,’ that he was very effectually moved to indig- 
nation by her tale. By his royal letters Christiana was at 
once restored to her inheritance, and there she lived in peace 
until the sad outbreak of the war, by which the courts of 
justice were closed. The Templars, as might have been 
expected, took advantage of the commotion to lay hands upon 
Esperston, and the widow was again violently driven forth. 
So things went on till the eventful summer of 1298, when 
Brian de Jay, marching with a band of Welshmen to join the 
army of Edward I, arrived at Ballantrodach four days before 
the battle of Falkirk—or, in other words, on the 18th of July 
—and put up there for the night. With some faint hope of 
obtaining justice, Christiana’s eldest son, Richard, betook him- 
self to the Preceptory to plead his mother’s cause. He was 
well received by Brian, who promised, if he would guide the 
Welshmen on their march towards Kirkliston, to make all 
right there. Private orders, however, were given to the 
Welsh captain to make away with the young man, who, 
accordingly, was treacherously slain next day at Clerkington 
(now Rosebery), when he came to fulfil his engagement. 
Thenceferward the disputed land at Esperston remained in 
the hands of the Templars until the dissolution of their order. 

Such is the story which one finds told with wonderful vivid- 
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ness and circumstantiality in the Hospitallers’ charter of 1354, 
to which reference has already been made, As embodying 
with solemn legal attestation a tradition which then was only 
sixty years old, and which from its relation to particular legal 
rights and claims was more likely than usual to be preserved 
with accuracy, it may surely be accepted as authentic. Cer- 
tainly no other extant story gives a more striking or significant 
picture of the lawless violence which Scotland endured through 
the aggression of Edward I. or enables one better to under- 
stand old “Barbour’s impassioned eulogy of freedom. As for 
the Templars, it serves to confirm some of the most serious 
charges against them, and to show Brian de Jay as a some- 
what blacker Bois-Guilbert. With the traditional insolence of 
his order, however, Brian evidently combined its characteris- 
tic bravery, and when, three days after the treacherous 
murder of the widow’s son, he fell, the only slain man of note 
on the English side at Falkirk, he left behind him the reputa- 
tion of a ‘templer of pris’ and a‘douhty man,’ The exact 
circumstances of his death are variously related, for while 
Trivet says that he fell in the beginning of the battle, and the 
chronicler of Lanercost that he was killed while too rashly 
charging the Scottish schiltrons, Hemingford and Robert de 
Brunne assert that he came to his end through pursuing the 
Scottish fugitives till his horse floundered in a bog and left 
him at the mercy of the foe.* Along with him was slain the 
Master of the Scottish Templars—doubtless the John de 
Sautre already mentioned. Following an error of Lord Hailes, 
several writers have spoken of the Preceptor of the House of 
St. John at Torpichen as killed along with Brian at Falkirk, 
but the words of Trivet, ‘ socius ejus (i.¢., Preceptoris Militie 
Templi in Anglia) qui erat Preceptor Seotia,’ make it indubitable 
that the Templar, and not the Hospitaller, was the man. 

For all the crimes and errors of the Templars a dreadful 
reckoning was soon to be held. Within a decade after the 
death of Brian de Jay, the order had been attacked by Philip 





* The various accounts of the battle are brought together in Documents 
Illustrative of Sir William Wallace (Maitland Club). See also Trivet 
(Oxon 1719), p. 3183. 
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the Fair of France, and ere fourteen years were over it had 
ceased to exist. This is not the place to discuss anew the oft- 
vexed question of the Templars’ guilt or innocence of many of 
the charges brought against them, or to tell over again in 
detail the story of the greed and cruelty of Philip, the miser- 
able weakness of Pope Clement, and the martyr-like heroism 
of Jacques de Molay. The story is one of the blackest tales 
of inhumanity and injustice in the whole range of history, yet 
whatever indignation the sufferings of the Templars may 
rightly stir, there is no doubt that their day of usefulness was 
over, and that their abolition was of benefit to Europe. After 
the Saracens’ capture of Acre in 1291, and the complete and 
final loss of the Holy Land, they had no longer any reason for 
existence. The similar order of Hospitallers, it is true, man- 
aged to secure a new lease of life which was to last for five 
centuries, by establishing itself as an outpost of Christendom 
in the island of Rhodes; but the Templars lacked either the 
foresight or the good luck to do likewise. In Cyprus, whither 
they retired after the loss of Acre, they got into disputes with 
the reigning family of Lusignan, while the utter perversion of 
their activities was shown by the fact that, in breach of the 
vows which forbade them to fight against their fellow 
Christians, they began to take part in the wars of Western 
Europe. We have seen the Templars of England and Scot- 
land enlisting in the army which Edward I. led against 
Wallace, and about the same time other members of the 
order drew their swords in the struggle between the houses 
of Aragon and Anjou. The continued existence of a rich 
military brotherhood, perfectly trained and armed, and ready 
to mix in the internal wars of Christendom, while neither pos- 
sessed any natural tie or owned allegiance to any sovereign, 
would have been a terrible calamity to Europe. 

There was, however, no lack of causes at work to bring the 
order to a speedy end. The decline of the crusading spirit 
had much impaired the reverence and admiration in which the 
Templars were formerly held, and made men listen to stories 
against them which doubtless had often a fatally good foun- 
dation. Their arrogance as well as their greed was proverbial ; 
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more than a hundred years before their downfall Richard Coeur 
de Lion had scoffingly left them a legacy of his pride, A 
fraternity of soldiers, of course, could hardly be expected to 
shew a shining example of humility: on the contrary such in- 
cidents as Brian de Jay’s brutal treatment of the widow of 
Esperston were only what one might look for from warriors 
whose manners and habits had been acquired in that sink of 
all dissoluteness and violence, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
It is morally certain, too, that among their Eastern surround- 
ings the vow of chastity must have become mainly a mere 
dead letter ; the ominous proverb, ‘ beware of the kisses of the 
Templars,’ points to a corruption only too natural in that age, 
and too credible in this. 

If all these causes combined to bring popular odium upon 
the order, there were others which were effectual to raise up 
dangerous enemies to it in high places. The numerous ex- 
emptions conferred by the Pope ensured the hostility of the 
clergy of all ranks, whose tithes were withheld, whose re- 
venues from oblations were diminished, and whose jurisdic- 
tion, parochial and episcopal, was invaded. The nobles must 
have grudged the possessions heaped upon the Templars by 
their more pious ancestors, and, last and most dangerous of 
all, the kings of Western Europe, then just beginning to con- 
solidate the fabric of monarchy, cast envious and jealous eyes 
upon their wealth and power. Both Edward I. and Edward II. 
of England robbed the Temple at London of large sums in 
money and jewels, but it was left for Philip 1V. of France, 
with the aid of his obsequious creature the Avignonese Pope 
Clement V., to effect the thorough spoliation and destruction 
of the order. 

In the beginning of 1307 the Grand Master Jacques de 
Molay came from Cyprus to Paris, with a train of knights and 
a hoard of treasure, on the invitation of the Pope. On the 
13th of October in the same year he and all the members of 
the order throughout France were arrested by secret orders 
of Philip on charges of heresy, idol worship, and impurity. 
They were accused of renouncing Christ and all his saints at 
their secret initiation, of spitting and trampling on the cross 
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and using indecent ceremonies, of causing their chaplains to 
omit the words of consecration in the mass, of worshipping a 
cat and a human-headed image in. their chapters, and of re- 
gular and universal indulgence in unnatural vice. Along with 
these monstrous charges were some more credible accusations. 
The Grand Master, it was said, and also the visitors and pre- 
ceptors, presumed, although laymen, to absolve the brethren 
from their sins. Templars were forbidden to confess to any 
priest who was not a member of the order. Almsgiving and 
hospitality were not duly observed, and it was accounted no 
sin to acquire the property of others by fair means or foul.* 
To make good this indictment some nine hundred Templars 
were cast into the prisons of Paris alone, and subjected in 
many cases to horrible and nameless tortures, and when a 
number of the victims afterwards withdrew the confessions 
which had thus been extorted, one hundred and thirteen of 
them, including the Graud Master Jacques de Molay, were 
burned, as relapsed heretics, at the stake. 

Edward II. of England hesitated at first to follow the ex- 
ample of Philip, but by strenuous exhortations from that 
monarch and from the Pope he was urged to take action, and 
on the 8th of January 1308, the English Templars were seized. 
Their examination did not take place for more than a year 
and a half, but at length, on the 20th of October, 1309, the 
Bishop of London and two other Commissioners began to in- 
vestigate the charges against them. At that time there were 
two hundred and twenty-nine Templars in custody in England, 
but it was said that many others were still wandering about 
at large, and that some had escaped to Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. Orders had been given by King Edward for the 
seizure of the Scottish Templars at the same time as their 
English brethren, but their examination was still longer 
delayed. It was not until the beginning of October, 1309, 
that the Inquisitor for Scotland, Master John de Solerio, papal 
chaplain and canon of Hereford and St. Radegund’s, Poictiers, 





* The articles of accusation are printed in Wilcke, II., 265-280. 
+ Rymer’s Fodera, III., 45. 
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started on his northward journey from London, and that orders 
were given to John de Segrave, the English Guardian of 
Scotland, to bring up the Templars there for examination.* 
On the 17th of November along with William Lamberton, the 
politic and versatile Bishop of St. Andrews, Solerio opened the 
inquisition in Holyrood Abbey. Edinburgh, like the greater 
part of the Scottish Lowlands, was still at that time in sub- 
jection to the English, although Bruce was every day gaining 
strength in the northern wilds and the fastnesses of Galloway 
and Carrick. Most of the year 1309 had been consumed in 
negotiations for a truce, and in the month of November 
Edward was being approached by ambassadors from France, 
who came to attempt a mediation between him and the Scots, 
The disturbed state of the country, however, and the growing 
power of Bruce are shewn by the inquisitors’ statement that 
their work had to be hurried over because of the incursions of 
the enemy and the continual expectation of war. f 

Only two Templars, Walter de Clifton and William de 
Middleton, appeared before the inquisitors at Holyrood, and 
according to their evidence they were the only members of 
the order left in Scotland. Both were Englishmen by birth, 
and had been initiated at English preceptories, the one by 
William de la More, the last Master of the Temple at London, 
and the other by his predecessor Brian de Jay. Their time 
had been spent partly in the English houses—at Temple 
Newsom, Temple Rockley, and Aslakeby, for example—and 
partly in the Scottish ones. Middleton had lived both at 
Culter and Ballantrodach, while Clifton had been for three 
years at the latter house as Master of the Scottish Templars 
in succession to John de Hufflete, also an Englishman, who in 
his time had filled that office for two years, but who now, 
along with some other brethren of the order, had fled beyond 
sea. ' 





*Rymer’s Federa, II1I., 182. 

+The report of this Inquisition, known as Processus Factus contra 
Templarios in Scotia, is in the second volume of Wilkins’s Concilia, but is 
perhaps more accessible in the reprint in the Spottiswoode Miscellany, IL, 
1-16. 
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The examination of the Templars in France had been sys- 
tematically accompanied with most horrible tortures, and in 
England also, although to a comparatively limited extent, the’ 
rack and other engines of torment had been used. That no 
torture was employed in Scotland is proved in the most con- 
vincing way not so much by the lack of all mention of it, as 
by the fact that the witnesses made none of those horrible and 
incredible confessions which elsewhere were extracted by 
mere physical pain, Of all the accusations against their order 
Clifton and Middleton admitted that one only which charged 
the Masters, Preceptors, and Visitors with usurping the priestly 
power of absolution. Middleton had seen and heard the 
English Master absolve the brethren from all sin—a quocunque 
peccato—‘by the authority given unto us by God and St. 
Peter and our lord the Pope.’ Clifton, who described the 
Grand Master as signing the penitents with the cross, believed 
that the absolution did not extend to the crime of murder or 
of violence offered to a priest. In all probability the wit- 
nesses, or else the reporter of their evidence, simply misunder- 
stood the exercise of that mere disciplinary power of absolution 
from offences against the rules of the order which, according 
to the priest of the Temple Church at London, was possessed 
by the Grand Master aud his representatives.* 

The mysterious secrecy of their rites of initiation was what 
gave opportunity for the most horrible charges against the 
Templars, and Clifton sadly admitted that it was, and had 
long been, the cause of strong suspicion. He had, however, 
no startling revelation to make, and his story of his own re- 
ception, which is perhaps the most detailed and picturesque 
account of the ceremony that we possess, discloses a suffici- 
ently solemn and edifying scene. After telling some Temp- 
lars of his wish to become one of them, and being at first dis- 
couraged and told that he sought a great and hard thing in 
desiring to give up his own will and enter into obedience, he 
was at length introduced to a chapter held by the English 
Master at the Lincolnshire preceptory of Bruere. There, with 





* Addison, 477. 
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joined hands and on bended knees, he asked to have the habit 
and brotherhood of the order. The Master questioned him as 
to possible impediments—was he in debt? was he affianced 
to a woman? had he any secret infirmity of body? When 
these questions had been answered in the negative, and the 
brethren present had given their consent to his reception, the 
ceremony of initiation at once took place, for with the Temp- 
lars there was no period of probation. Still on his knees, the 
postulant promised to be servant for ever to the Master and 
brethren in defence of the Holy Land, and swore to God and 
the Virgin, placing his hand beneath a copy of the Gospels 
which had a cross depicted on it, that he would live in chastity, 
poverty, and obedience. Then the Master handed him the 
mantle and cap of the order, gave him the kiss of peace, and, 
making him sit down upon the ground, recited and explained 
to him certain of the rules of discipline. 

In addition to the two Templars, nearly fifty witnesses, lay 
and clerical, were examined at Holyrood on that 17th of 
November, 1309; but their evidence, although strikingly sig- 
nificant of the general dislike and suspicion of the Templars, 
is almost entirely of the vaguest and most worthless kind. 
The abbots of Dunfermline, Holyrood, and Newbottle knew 
nothing for certain of any of the enormities mentioned 
in the articles of accusation, but had been told that such 
things were done, and thought the secret and nocturnal 
chapters most suspicious. The Warden of the Greyfriars at 
Haddington had a more particular grievance, for he had never 
heard of any Templar confessing to a friar. The chaplain of 
Liston, a ‘neighbour’ of the order in Scotland, declared that 
its members had always been hostile to the Church, and swore 
that for his own part he had not heard of any of them dying 
a natural death, nor had he ever seen a Templar’s grave. 
This last statement, of course, has reference to the ridiculous 
story of the Templars burning the bodies of deceased brethren, 
and making the ashes into a powder for the younger brethren 
to drink as a pledge of secrecy. Somewhat more noteworthy 
was the evidence of brother Adam de Wedale, a monk of 
Newbottle, who asserted that the Templars gave no alms and » 
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shewed no hospitality save to the rich and powerful, and that 
through their greed and injustice in seizing by fair means or 
foul the possessions of their neighbours, they were generally 
defamed. Doubtless, Brother Adam was thinking of the 
sufferings of the widow of Esperston, and the fate of her son, 
who had been slain within a few miles of his own convent 
wall some nine years before, and in this part of the evidence 
we reach at last a grave and quite credible charge against 
the order. The same accusations of unjust greed and lack of 
hospitality were repeated by Wiiliam de Preston, William de 
St. Clair, and a few other young esquires (domicelli), who also 
asserted that they had heard their fathers say that if the 
Templars had been good Christians the Holy Land would 
never have been lost. Finally, some nine or ten of the 
Templars’ own tenants and servants spoke of the secrecy of 
their chapters and their habit of giving and receiving lay 
absolution. 

This was all the evidence that could be got for the con- 
demnation of the Templars in Scotland, and to most who 
have dispassionately studied the story of their fall, the two 
grains of serious and pertinent matter in its bushel of hearsay 
and irrelevance will seem to represent very nearly the worst 
that could be said against them. But the order as a whole 
was prejudged and doomed on charges so monstrous as almost 
to carry their own refutation. Within six months after the 
inquisition at Holyrood the burning of the ‘ relapsed’ brethren 
had begun at Paris, no less than fifty-four being led out on a 
single morning to the stake. In this island, fortunately, no 
such scenes of cruelty were witnessed. The Master of the 
English province, it is true, died a prisoner in the Tower of . 
London; but in England no Templar was actually put to 
death, while the great majority, after making confession of 
their guilt and being absolved and reconciled, were sent to 
do penance in various monasteries, where a small pension was 
allowed for their support. 

The formal abolition of the order was reserved for the 
Council of Vienne, which met in the month of October, 1311, 
and before which the great mass of hideous confessions ob- 
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tained under torture was produced. Nine Templars, however, 
unexpectedly made their appearance before the Council, de- 
manding to be heard in defence of their brethren, and, to the 
credit of the Assembly be it said, the great majority of its 
members, including the English, Scottish, and Irish bishops,* 
decided in favour of their request. But the ruthless policy of 
Philip and the Pope was not to be so frustrated. Clement 
prorogued the Council, called a secret consistory of Cardinals 
on whom he could depend, and with their advice prepared an 
ordinance abolishing the order by way of ‘ prudent provision, 
not of condemnation,’ This ordinance was published in the 
Council at its reassembling on the 3rd of April, 1312, and on 
that day, consequently, by the sole decree of the Pope and 
without consent of the Church, the Order of the Temple, one 
hundred and eighty four years after its furmal incorporation 
at the Council of Troyes, ceased to exist. 

The fate of the Scottish Templars has been the subject of 
much unprofitable conjecture by the more fantastic writers on 
the history of the order, and especially by those who have 
tried to trace a connection between the Templars and the 
Freemasons. The fact that only two brethren were arrested 
in Scotland has been regarded as especially mysterious, and 
the question has been asked, What became of the others? 
Michelet,f in support of the wild theory that the fugitive 
Templars formed themselves into secret societies, remarks it as 
significant that ‘the most secret arcana of freemasonry are 
reputed to have come from Scotland, and the highest grades 
of the society have Scottish names.’ In regard to such vague 
and vain imaginings, however, one does well to follow the 
example of Raynouard,t who declines to lift the ‘mysterious 
veil of conjectures’ by which the fate of the Scottish Templars 
has been explained. History is absolutely silent on the sub- 
ject, nor, after all, is there anything so very mysterious in 
their disappearance. As has been already said, the number of 





* Raynouard, Monumens Historiques, 187, note. 
+ Histoire de France, livre V., chap. 3, note. 
I Monumens Historiques, 200-201. 
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Templars in Scotland can never have been great, and during 
the disquieting and desolating Wars of Independence it must 
have become smaller than ever. That war, too, would make 
it all the easier for the brethren to escape when the news came 
of the proceedings in France and England. Some, like John 
de Hufflete, fled over the sea, probably to Norway or Denmark, 
while others, perhaps, found a refuge in the little army of the 
excommunicated King Robert, whose fear of offending the 
French monarch would doubtless be vanquished by his desire 
to secure a few capable men-at-arms as recruits. This also, 
however, is a mere conjecture, which may pass for what it is 
worth. 

But, while nothing is known of the escaped Templars, there 
is fortunately a scrap or two of authentic information as to - 
the subsequent fate of one of the captives.* On the 4th of 
February, 1318, Brother William de Middleton received from 
the Archbishop of York a certificate stating that the bearer, 
on whose identity some doubts had been cast, was really an 
ex-Templar, and had spent three years and a half in the Cie- 
tercian monastery of Roche, and behaved himself well. Next 
year the same Archbishop wrote to the Prior of the English 
Hospitallers, asking for payment of Middleton’s pension, which 
apparently had been delayed. Evidently the Templars in 
this island, though robbed of their property and reduced to a 
dependant condition, were not left in absolute want. In fact, 
from a papal letter f addressed to certain English deans and 
priors in 1318, reminding them that the Templars were not to 
be allowed to live in luxury on their pensions or save up 
money out of them, it would seem that their condition was in 
some quarters regarded as rather too easy. As for Middleton, 
he appears to have drawn his pension for but a few years 
longer, for if he is the same as the guondam frater Willelmus de 
Middleton mentioned in one of the documents of Coldingham 
Priory ¢ as lately occupying a cell in that monastery, he must 
have been dead in 1325. 





*Raine’s Histurical Papers and Letters from the Northern Register, p. 269. 
t Bliss’s Calendar of Papal Registers, II., 183. 
t Correspondence of the Priory of Coldingham (Surtees Society), p. 16. 
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The main and original object of Philip the Fair had been to 
seize the Templars’ possessions, and during the course of the 
judicial proceedings against them the greater part of their 
estates, both in France and England, passed into the royal 
hands. In the year 1311 and 1312 many Scottish nobles who 
had taken the English side—David Ear] of Athole, for example, 
Jobo of Argyll, David de Graham, and David Beton—were 
rewarded by Edward IIL. with gifts of Temple lands in Kng- 
Jand.* The moral and religious sense of Christendom, bow- 
ever, forbade a general and formal secularisation of property 
given for religious purposes, and on the suppression of the 
order its possessions, by a papal bull dated 16th June, 1312, f 
were transferred to the Knights of St. John, So far as Scot- 
land was concerned, effect was given to this bull in November 
of the following year by letters from King Edward to his 
Scottish chancellor and chamberlain, $ ordering that all the 
churches, houses, manors, lands and rents of the Templars in 
that country, with the crops in their fields and the ornaments 
of their churches, should be delivered to two Commissioners 
appointed by the Grand Master of the Hospital. It is odd to 
find such letters granted so soon before Bannockburn, but 
doubtless Albert de Nigro Castro and Leouard de Tibercis put 
King Edward’s sign manual discreetly into their pockets, and 
trusted to the bull of His Holiness, when they crossed the 
Border and found themselves in a country where the real 
master was Robert Bruce. 

Of the actual transference of the Scottish lands there is no 
record, but its accomplishment is an historic fact. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries all the known possessions of 
the Templars in Scotland—the houses of Ballantrodach and 
Culter, the church of Aboyne, the lands of Drem and Liston 
—are found in the hands of the Preceptor of Torphichen as 
local chief of the Knights of St. John.§ In these hands they 
remained until the Reformation, when, in the great scramble 





* Bain’s Calendar, III., 49, 51, 60, 61, 66. t Wilcke, II., 323. 
+ Rymer’s Fodera, III., 457. 
§ Abstract of Chartulary of Torphichen, Introduction, pp. 7-10. 
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for ecclesiastical and monastic property, they were secured by 
Sir James Sandilands, the last Preceptor, who, having turned 
Protestant, obtained from Queen Mary in 1563 * a grant of all 
the lands of his order in his own favour. Thus definitely 
secularised, the great aggregate of Temple Lands, in which 
the original possessions of the Temple and the Hospital were 
hopelessly confounded, soon became dispersed among various 
owners. Ballantrodach, for example, passed to the Dundases 
of Arniston, while the estates at Drem became the property of 
that shrewd and grasping lawyer, Thomas Hamilton, first Earl 
of Haddington.+ The distinctive character of the Temple 
Lands, however, was long preserved because of the privileges 
which still clung to them as relics of the ancient vast immuni- 
ties of the military orders. In towns, for instance, the old 
exemptions from scot and gild and from the dues of fairs and 
markets persisted, as giving some claim to freedom from civic 
obligations and burdens, and it was in token of these and 
other privileges that the cross was so religiously kept engraved 
on every Temple tenement within burgh.t The exemption 
from payment of teinds, also, endured for more than a century, 
as may be seen from the mention of it in Stair’s Institutions 
(Book II. title 8, cap. 7, and Book IV., title 24, cap. 9). But 
all these lingering relics of a vanished order have vanished in 
their turn, and the Temple Land, as indicating a privileged 
variety of tenure, is now as much a thing of antiquity as the 
knighthood of the Temple itself. In Scottish law, as in 
Scottish geography, the Templars have left, of all their power 
and glory, only the shadow of a great name. 


ROBERT AITKEN. 





* His charter is printed in the Spottiswoode Miscellany, II., 17-32. 

+ Omond’s Arniston Memoirs, p. 2, and Templaria, Proceedings in 
Claim for John Hamilton, p. 2. 

t Templaria, ibid., p. 8. 
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Art. I1L—THE CONSTABLE NUN’ALVARES. 
eres OLIVEIRA MARTINS, the gifted Portuguese 


author who has so graphically pictured us to ourselves in his 
Inglaterra de Hoje, has, among other and numerous works, left 
us a picture of his own too little known country in the Middle 
Ages, in the shape of a life of Nun’Alvares, the celebrated Con- 
stable of Portugal in the fourteenth century. 

The name of Nuno Alvares Pereira is about as little known in 
England as that of the most obscure individual that ever existed, 
but his life covers such a wide sketch of the manners and cus- 
toms of the age in his own country, and is so replete with 
adventures that took place in the stirring times that helped to 
make history, that we ought to feel deeply indebted to the 
author for the picture he has drawn of his country, and the 
framework in which he has set it. 

On the 22nd October, in 1383, died King Ferdinand of Por- 
tugal without heirs, and the crown of that country devolved upon 
the house of Castille, very much in the same way that on the 
death of Elizabeth the crown of England devolved upon the 
Scottish house of Stuart ; but, unlike England, that let things 
take their course, and submitted to the Scottish monarchy, the 
Portuguese would have none of Castille at any price, right or 
wrong, so they set up an illegitimate son of the late king and 
placed him on the throne, and he and his posterity ruled the 
country well and successfully as the House of Aviz; and in the 
maintenance of his usurpation against the Castilians, King John, 
for that was the name of the first of the line, was manfully 
helped by his friend, the Constable Nun’Alvares. 

This might pass as a mere event of little interest, if it were 
not for the fact that the surroundings of the life of the Con- 
stable form a series of quaint pictures in the life and manners of 
the age, and are so intimately connected with our own country 
that the study of the book would repay those who are able to 
_ read it themselves, and for those who are not, the following 
pages purport to reproduce some of the scenes that it unfolds. 
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Among the orders of knights that took their rise from the 
necessities of pilgrims to the Holy Land, was the order of 
Knights Hospitallers, and these existed in Portugal as elsewhere. 
In the fourteenth century their occupation was gone, like that 
of the Templars, on account of the completeness of Mahometan 
conquest in Palestine, but the Knights Hospitallers themselves 
remained, without their special work to do. The Prior of the 
Hospital, as he was called, who had been a sort of abbot and 
colonel combined,. was now useless, but rich, and instead of 
having hard work to do in a foreign land, he now vegetated in 
the house of his order at home. Now, therefore, we find that 
the Priory of the Hospital was seen to be a good place to pro- 
vide maintenance for the illegitimate son of a king or an arch- 
bishop, and accordingly we find that Goncalo Pereira, Archbishop 
of Braga, who had already made somewhat of a name for himself 
when Dean of Oporto by getting his bishop expelled, dedicated 
his son, Alvaro Goncalves Pereira, to the life of a military 
knight, and getting him appointed Prior of the Hospital at 
Crato, the headquarters of the order in Portugal, at the early 
age of eighteen. 

At his new post, Prior Alvaro Gongalves occupied his time in 
diffusing liberal hospitality, in practising astrology, and in giving 
the rein to himself in the contrary direction to that in which his 
vows should have led him, to such an extent that he had thirty- 
two natural children by at least three different mothers, one of 
whom, in penance for her sins, it is but fair to relate, spent the 
last forty years of her life in fasting and alms deeds, never eating 
meat or drinking wine. One of the sons, Pedro, became Prior 
of Orato himself, and another, Nuno, became Constable of Por- 
tugal. 

A word as to the retention of the military orders in the 
Peninsula. Their occupation was gone in Palestine, but by no 
means so in the Peninsula, which was not yet entirely free from 
Mahommedan occupation or even fear of further invasion, Spain 
yet having the Moorish kingdom of Granada in the south, and 
both Spain and Portugal having the Moors in force as hereditary 
and still powerful enemies on the other side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The crusades lay more at home than abroad, hence 
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the necessity for the retention of forces devoted to the object of 
defence from the Moors; and hence the reason why King Denis 
of Portugal centralised the military orders as a national force, 
retaining the Templars under the new form of the Order of 
Christ, after they had been formally dissolved by the edict of the 
Pope, Clement the Fifth, the tool of Philippe-le-Bel of France, 
thé ruthless persecutor of their order. The headquarters of the 
Order of Christ were at Thomar, where their immense monastery 
is still to be seen. 

Another powerful order was that of the Hospitallers, their 
headquarters in Portugal being, as we have seen, at Orato. It 
was subject, in so far as military matters went, to the Crown, 
but in matters spiritual it was permitted to retain allegiance to 
the Grand Master of the Order at Rhodes, whither the Prior 
Alvaro Goncalves betook himself in great state to render his 
allegiance. 

A third order was that of the Military Knights of St. Bene- 
dict. It had its origin in the vow of a few knights on the eve of 
the battle of Ourique, where the Moors were defeated, binding 
themselves to die for their country and their faith. At a coun- 
cil at Coimbra they received the Cistercian rule; they had their 
headquarters first at Evora, and afterwards at Aviz, but they 
owed spiritual obedience to the Prior of the Cistercian monastery 
at Alcobaca. The name of Aviz arose from an accidental cir- 
cumstance. When fixing on a lonely place to build a new house 
for their order, the knights could not find that the place was 
called by any particular name; so, from the mere chance that 
two birds happened to be standing on the proposed site, they 
gave it the name of ‘ Aves,’ or ‘ Aviz,’ hence the title of ‘ Master 
of Aviz’ for the head of the house. 

As the Hospital served for the fruit of the errors of an arch- 
bishop, so did Aviz for that of those of a king, and we accord- 
ingly find John, illegitimate son of King Pedro by Thereza 
Lourengo, installed at the age of thirteen as Master of Aviz, and 
afterwards conforming to his vows with not much greater fidelity 
than Alvaro of the Hospital. 

John, Master of :Aviz, is indeed the central figure of the time 
in his own country. He seems to have been a man of incompar- — 
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able ability, of great resolution, of considerable patriotism, not 
very particular as to ways and means, and of much tact and 
prudence withal, just the man suited to the times—brave, wily, 
and politic, and with a good sense of the advisability of helping 
those that helped him. He was brought up in dissolute and un- 
scrupulous times, and what he saw or heard of at the court of 
King Ferdinand could not have contributed to his respect -of 
people in high places. His murder of the queen’s favourite 
shows how he did not stick at trifles when it was advisable to get 
an awkwardly placed man out of the way, and at the same time 
affords an illustration of the way in which history repeats itself, 
the assassination being, in point of the actual perpetration of 
the crime, very like that of the murder of Rizzio, the favourite 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Leonor Telles, the notorious wife of King Ferdinand, now on 
his death-bed, had a favourite named Andeiro, Count of Ourem. 
The Master of Aviz had the throne in view on the death of 
Ferdinand, and a possible rival, and one that offered a good 
excuse for being got out of the way, was Andeiro. One day 
John bid adieu to Leonor and ostensibly set out to take up a 
military command in the province of Alemtejo, but instead of 
going on to his destination, he halted three leagues from Lisbon, 
at a place called Santo Antonio do Tojal, whence he suddenly 
returned to Lisbon at nightfall for the purpose of soliciting an 
interview with the queen on the following day on some pretended 
business of revising certain details of the instructions given to 
him. He then went back to Tojal, whence he returned next 
morning with rome twenty followers. They stopped at the gate 
of the castle, were admitted, and went upstairs. 

‘The Master, pale but quiet, advanced with a tragic air at the 
head of his comrades. He had crime written on his face. No 
one uttered a word. He knocked at the door of the Hall in 
which the queen was. The door-keeper who opened it, seeing a 
crowd of armed men, sought to bar their entrance, but they 
thrust themselves in, and the Master advanced serenely, bowing 
reverently before the queen: behind him his comrades formed in 
a line as immoveable as the wall.’ The queen was in mourning 
for her late husband, and never looked more beautiful; by her 
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side Andeiro, a fine man of forty, clothed in scarlet, was on his 
knees at first, but he recovered his composure sufficiently to 
stand up before long. The queen, directing the master to be 
seated, said to him: ‘ Well, brother, what is this? For what 
purpose did you turn out of your way?’ 

The Master without taking his eyes off the favourite, replied 
that the frontier was large and the people few, an apparent 
reference to the position and defence of his province; and the 
queen pretending to agree, called her secretary to go over the 
list of vassals and hand the Master the names of those he 
wanted. 

After these little preliminaries the spirits of the queen and 
her courtiers rose a little, and the nobles of the court surrounded 
the Master and began to converse with him, Andeiro inviting 
him to dinner with him. Another pressed the same invitation on‘ 
him in favour of himself, but the Master told him in a whisper 
to get away thence as he had come to kill Andeiro. 

‘Not I,’ was the reply, ‘I'll stop and help you.’ 

‘No—go and wait dinner for me, so that when this business is 
settled with the help of God, I can come and dine with you.’ 

While this conversation was going on Andeiro, suspicious, 
gave orders for his men to arm themselves, and the queen, look- 
ing at the Master’s armed comrades broke out into the exclama- 
tion : 

‘Saint Mary; what a good way the English have: in time 
of peace they never carry arms but are dressed in fine clothes 
like ladies; but when war breaks out they then put on their 
arms and know how to use them too, as everybody knows.’ 

‘Madam,’ replied the Master, ‘that is true enough ; but they 
do that because they are mostly at war and seldom at peace; 
but we are mostly at peace and seldom at war. If we do not 
carry arms when we are at peace we shall not be able to carry 
them when at war.’ 

While he was saying this he was glancing now at the favourite 
and now at his fellow conspirators. The Count of Barcellos 
left, unwilling to be present at the consummation of the tragedy. 
Andeiro, pale and green with fright, was growing impatient at 
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the slow way in which his men were arming, and in a tremulous 
voice said to the Master: 

‘ You, sir, anyhow, must have dinner with me.’ 

‘I will not dine—I have done so elsewhere,’ was the answer. 

‘Yes; you shall dine,’ said Andeiro, ‘and while you are talk- 
ing 1 will tell them to get dinner ready.’ 

But the favourite was to dine no more, nor had he any 
intention of doing so with the Master: his motive was flight, 
and as he was attempting to get out of the room the Master 
caught hold of him by the wrist. 

‘Don’t go,’ said the Master, ‘I want to tell you something 
first-—now it’s time for dinner.’ 

The conspirators took their leave of the queen and dragged 
her favourite into an adjoining apartment, where the Master of 
Aviz struck him on the head with his dagger, and as he was 
struggling to get back to the queen’s apartment Ruy Pereira 
laid him dead with a sword thrust. 

The palace gates were then closed and word was sent about 
the city for the people to run to the help of their popular 
favourite the Master, who, it was given out, was being murdered 
at the palace. 

Another scene in the tragedy was the murder of the Bishop 
of Lisbon, but to understand this we must take a glance at a 
certain religious dispute going on at the time, namely, the ques- 
tion as to whether allegiance should be given to the Pope or to 
the then anti-Pope. 

In 1378 there died at Rome, soon after he had arrived there, 
Pope Gregory the Eleventh, the last of the rightful line of Popes 
of Avignon, and the resumer of it at Rome, and Urban the 
Sixth was elected as the rightful Pope. But an anti-Pope, 
Robert, Cardinal of Geneva, a Frenchman, was elected by a dis- 
satisfied party, and was recognised by the French as the rightful 
Pope, and lived at Avignon, under the name of Clement the 
Seventh—not, of course, the real Clement the Seventh, one of 
the Medici Popes, who died two centuries afterwards at Rome. 
There was thus a schism in the Church that affected nations as 
well, France and Castille holding to the anti-Pope Clement, 
while Portugal held to the real Pope Urban. 
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After the murder of Andeiro, Alvaro Paes and his retainers 
observed that the bells of the cathedral had not been set ringing 
‘when the safety of the Master was known, as the other church 
bells had been. The bishop, a Castilian, who had taken the side 
of the anti-Pope Clement, had ordered the church door to be 
shut, and had gone up into one of the towers, but the mob burst 
the door open, got up into the towers, and threw the bishop out 
into the street, the Prior of Guimaraens and a notary also perish- 
ing at their hands. The dead body of the prelate was dragged 
along the streets into the Rocio, where God was praised for the 
‘ justice Our Lord ordered to be done to Pope Urban the Sixth 
against their schismatic and Castilian traitor because he did not 
go along with Holy Mother Church.’ 

Urban subsequently issued a brief pardoning the foul business 
of the murder of the bishop and prior on account of their schism. 

The Master of Aviz was eventually set up on the throne of 
Portugal as John the First, and had to make good his right, or 
rather his want of it, by force of arms. The Portuguese were 
eventually successful in the decisive battle of Aljubarrota. In 
the long military operations, exclusive of Aljubarrota, we have 
an opportunity of confirming the statement of Ranke, that. the 
wars of the Middle Ages were usually carried on in a desultory 
fashion in comparison with the more decisive butchery of quite 
recent times. He is amused at the spectacle of two Italian 
armies, in some petty squabble, each manceuvring so as to get 
out of the way of the other. The more warlike races of the 
Peninsula did not go in that direction so far as unwarlike Italy ; 
they did get near to one another, but a great deal of time seems 
to have been spent in mere raiding and foraging and long sieges 
without proper appliances for assault: an instance of this is to 
be found in the siege of Lisbon by the Castilians in the war that 
broke out through the King of Castille asserting his claims 
against the Portuguese usurper. Both were named John, each 
being the first of his name on his respective throne—John the 
First of Castille and John the First of Portugal. 

The Castilian lines are described as an ‘ improvised city.’ The 
king had his head-quarters at Lumiar, about five miles from the 
then city of Lisbon, and from the centre of the modern one, and - 
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had an army of twenty-five thousand men under Prince Charles 
of Navarre and the Master of Alcantara. They made light of 
the business they were upon, and music and festivity resounded 
throughout the camp. There were money changers, plenty of 
booths for the sale of drinks, and whole streets of loose women— 
‘ just as in a town,’ the author somewhat quaintly remarks, per- 
haps as illustrative of one of the Middle Ages, when organisation 
in the direction in question seems to have been well advanced 
in more countries than one. The army had plenty of everything 
they did not want. For instance, they had plenty of rose-water, 
but were badly off for shoes. Moreover, ‘Nobody thought of 
assaults; it was almost like a pleasure encampment in the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon, a magnificent plot of land, an incom- 
parable sky, seductive landscapes, a sunny spring, play, banquets, 
women, looking on with folded arms at the inevitable collapse 
through hunger. Not even did they bring any materials for a 
siege, and scarcely any ladders and mantlets for assaulting the 
town.’ 

Horrors there were, but they were not those of battle, but of 
famine and pestilence. 

‘They had expelled from the city the useless mouths, the 
Jews, and the women of the town, whom’ (the latter we pre- 
sume) ‘the Castilians received amicably.’ The usual privations 
of siege arrived, and the author has given us the price to which 
provisions rose in the city: worked out in British money at the 
present rate of exchange we get about the following ;— 


Wheat, £5 16s. a quarter. 
Wine, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 9d. a pint. 
A hen, £1 14s. 

An egg, 10d. 

An ox, £65. 


The price of wine does not at first show any great apparent 
extravagance, but when it is remembered that the price of wine 
at Lisbon is, and very likely was, about that of beer in London, 
the price it rose to during the siege becomes more conspicuous. 
It must also be remembered that money then went quite ten 
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times as far as it does now, and that to obtain the equivalent 
modern prices we must multiply the above by ten, let us say. 

If the condition of the besieged was bad, that of the besiegers 
was not to be envied, for all their feasting and gaiety. They 
were smitten with the plague. It was of the bubonic kind; the 
symptoms were violent pains in the head, the eyes turned glassy, 
the speech was tremulous, and the walk hesitating like that of a 
drunken man; then came nausea and vomiting, the eyes got 
bloodshot all over, and the features deformed: this took several 
weeks to come on. As the attack got worse and the fever hotter, 
hemorrhage and gangrene of the lungs set in, and then a 
general stupor in which the black death came on with tumours 
under the knee-joints and elsewhere. After death the body was 
found to be in an indescribable degree of dissolution that poisoned 
the atmosphere. 

The plague was bad in July, but in August it assumed the 
proportions of a huge epidemic. At first only the rank and file 
took it, but it now began to spread among the officers, and the 
attacks became sudden. The admiral, the grand chamberlain, 
and the marshal that died were cut open, salted, and exposed to 
the sun, or had the flesh cut away from their bones, and were 
then sewn up and taken home to be buried. By the end of 
August the Castilians were dying at the rate of two hundred a 
day, the total loss amounting to two thousand. The Castilians 
therefore found themselves obliged to raise the siege both by land 
and river, and the Constable was able to come to the relief of the 
city from Palmella on the other side of the Tagus. 

To what causes was the pestilence due? Was it to the insani- 
tary condition that a camp of the Middle Ages may reasonably 
be supposed to be in, added to the torrid summer heat of Lisbon ? 
No; causes there were, but not these. There were two causes 
at work—at least in the belief of the besiegers. One was an 
eclipse of the sun, from which the astrologers predicted mortality 
to the court ; and the other was that God was vindicating the 
rights of the Church against the Castilians, who had invaded 
them by taking the schismatic side of the anti-Pope, the so- 
called Clement the Seventh. Such were the causes of the 
abandonment of the siege of Lisbon. 
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The hardships were not those of battle, though they were 
those of war. The desultoriness of the greater part of the cam- 
paign, combined with a certain chivalrous element that formed 
part of the character of the Peninsular from the avidity with 
which its inhabitants then read the books of knight-errantry, 
that Cervantes afterwards assigned to the secular arm of the 
housekeeper to light the fires with, has an illustration towards 
the close of the campaign of which the siege of Lisbon was the 
first operation. 


‘ Nun’Alvares, now better’ (from an illness) ‘went to Evora, and wrote 
tc the Master of Santiago and the Hospital, and to the Admiral and to all 
the vassals between the Tagus and the Guadiana to meet together and 
hinder the Castilians from entering the district. He knew that the Master 
of Santiago of Castille was threatening him with two thousand lances. 
Nuno had two thousand lances and crossbows on horseback, and five hun- 
dred infantry and foot crossbowsmen, and on the northern frontier the 
king had twice as many. While the Castilian general was getting ready, 
a letter arrived from Nuno informing him of the intended attack, accord- 
ing to the then chivalrous notion of war. As the invaders advanced, they 
had a geries of skirmishes with the reapers who were getting in the harvest 
from the cornfields where the Portuguese were foraging and capturing. 
Remembering the critical day of Valverde, Nuno kept his eye constantly 
on the high ground on the horizon, and in one place saw the dark grey of 
the mountains dotted over with white. It was the tents of the Castilians, 
and soon a trumpeter came from the Master of Santiago to the Constable, 
who was seated on his camp-bed. 

‘ Senhor,” said the messenger on his knees, ‘‘ the Master of Santiago, 
my master, and Don Pedro Ponce and other lords and knights who are 
with them yonder at Feira, a league and a half off, send word that you 
may get ready for battle, and that it is approaching, for they themselves 
are ready.” 

* * Welcome with such news,” was the answer. 

‘ Nuno sent an esquire to the enemy, and the trumpeter came back to 
say that the Master of Santiago was waiting for him, but Nuno would not 
risk an attack on the heights or on the castle. 

*** Why so many questions and answers,” he said angrily, “‘if they want 
battle, it must be there on the flat ground in the valley of the Almeida, 
that they were treading on.” 

‘The battle did not get to much beyond skirmishing, wasting the lands 
of the Master of Santiago, and pulling down and burning his olive trees, 
Nuno marching three leagues off to Zafra while the skirmishing was going 
on. Here there was a disturbance from the wine the foot-soldiers had 
drunk, and Nuno lost his mantle while quelling it. On the eve of Corpus 
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Christi he went and encamped at Burguillos, where the enemy had seven 
hundred lances, and celebrated the feast with a procession in his camp, 
just as if he had been at home instead of close to the enemy.’ 

There was evidently much of worldly prudence in the char- 
acter of the Constable, who would not attack the Castilians at a 
disadvantage to himself. He had shown it earlier in the cam- 
paign, when attacking walled towns before the break of day was 
a favourite stratagem of his. 

The battle of Aljubarrota, however, was by no means desul- 
tory, the contending parties coming to hard knocks. The two 
Johns were now face to face to try the question between Spanish 
right and Portuguese nationality. 

Both kings were present in person, but John of Castille was 
ill, and could hardly be said to be in command; his actual 
commanders at the front were the Marquis of Villena and the 
Masters of Alcantara and Calatrava. John of Portugal was 
himself in command on his side, under him being the Constable 
and Mem Rodrigues and Ruy Mendes. The Spaniards had 
immense advantages, including that of sixteen pieces of artillery, 
the first broug'*+ into action in the Peninsula. They laboured, 
however, under an important disadvantage, as understood at the 
time; they were in spiritual allegiance to a schismatic Pope—a 
defect that not even all the artillery of Woolwich could have 
atoned for; and the artillery decided this, for out of the first 
three men that it killed one was an Englishman, and two brothers, 
Portuguese and esquires, killed by the same stone ball, had 
been known to kill a priest while saying mass, so that the 
cannon-balls did little but demonstrate that they were instruments 
in the hand of God and the Church, who could not allow them 
to be effective weapons.in the hands of schismatics against those 
who followed the lawful Pope, The Archbishop of Braga, more- 
over, clad in armour, and wearing his rochet over his coat-of- 
mail, and an image of the Virgin for a plume on his helmet, went 
about the field of battle confessing and absolving, in the name of 
the rightful Pope, Urban, and recommending the soldiers to 
repeat the words, et verbum caro factum est, the last three words 
of which, caro factum est, they irreverently translated in caro feito 
é este, meaning a dear business this. 
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The spiritual precaution, too, had been taken to vow the 
foundation of two monasteries, one by the Master—or King, as 
we must now call him—and one by the Constable. 

King John made good his word by founding the Convento da 
Batalha, or Battle Abbey, upon the battle-field. It took eight 
architects about a hundred and fifteen years to build it, and was 
never finished ; indeed, one of its chapels is called the Capella 
Imperfeita, or Unfinished Chapel. It was given to friars of the 
Dominican order, the Black Friars. 

The Constable also made good his vow by building the priory 
and church of Nossa Senhora do Vencimento, or Our Lady of 
Victory, commonly called the Carmo, for the Carmelites or 
White Friars, upon a rocky eminence above Lisbon. 

Both churches have now an air of melancholy grandeur about 
them. The Battle Abbey is tenantless and destitute of internal 
use or ornament; it stands in a little village as a monument of 
departed greatness. An occasional pilgrim comes to inspect it 
from the point of view of its being, like the Carmo, a choice 
specimen of Gothic, the two churches being the only Gothic ones 
in Portugal, but there are no friars there now to offer him hos- 
pitality. He will have to seek the little inn, with the bush over 
the door, and will have to eat his dinner in the little inn-parlour, 
amid occasional visits by the hens and chickens, the dog, the cat, 
and the pig. In the Carmo he will see even greater wreck. It 
is the only building now standing in Lisbon that bears traces of 
the celebrated earthquake of 1755. The rubbish that was cast 
down has been cleared away, but with this exception, the build- 
ing stands just as it did after the earthquake, and the visitor, 
standing at one end of the nave, and looking up through where 
the roof once was into the blue sky of Lisbon, and noticing the 
remaining delicate early English arches, can trace the direction 
of the waves of the earthquake ; where they were in a transverse 
direction to the arches, the latter have been shaken down or had 
their stones more or less displaced, but where the earthquake 
went in the same direction with the arches from pier to pier, the 
stones that are still standing have not moved from their original 
position. Both the Battle Abbey and the Carmo tell tales of 


former power and greatness, and present ruin and desolation. 
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Let us see how the money was got that built the priory and 
church of the Carmo. John and Nuno, in the course of their 
warlike patriotism, had not neglected number one. Indeed, it 
had been hinted that they meant to divide the whole kingdom 
between them. Property poured in upon them, the causes of its 
acquisition of it being not invariably very clear. The confisca- 
tion of that of Portuguese, who had cast in their lot with the 
Castilians, who, after all, were in the right, and of that of the 
Moors, who appear to have been still in the possession of lands 
near Lisbon, seem to have been two chief sources of acquisition. 
A Jew, too, seems occasionally to have had an eye to the main 
chance kept upon him. The Carmo was endowed with, among 
other property, the goods that Alvares had got from John’s mur- 
der of the favourite, Andeiro; this inheritance seems to have 
troubled his conscience, and the donation of it to a priory would 
help to cover the sin of his friend and master. Another piece of 
property that went to the new priory had been that of a Jew 
named David Negro, and was the first that John had given 
Nuno. 

In 1745 there was published at Lisbon the Chronica dos 
Carmelitas, the Chronicle of the Carmelites, by Father Joseph 
Pereira de Sant’Anna, an authority from whom Senhor Oliveira 
Martius draws a portion of the information so ably embodied in 
his book: among other passages is one referring to the endow- 
ment of the Carmo, which runs in English as follows :— 

‘He ordered to endow and to make donation to the said monastery of 
certain goods and legacies that he possessed, that by the rents of it the 
said monastery he ornamented with the ornament that for it were better, 
and for the repair of the fabric of the Church of the said Monastery for 
the friars or other Religious or women who in it might be for them to 
always have maintenance and clothing that be suitable for them, the which 
legacies and goods are those which hereinafter follow. First the governor's 
house within the district of Ourem and with the properties of Pombal and 
of Leiria and of Thomar and of Ourem with all the other houses and rents 
and dues and properties which to the said house pertain, and the proper- 
ties which were from David Negro, and the water-mills of Corroyos by 
the house of Ayres Paes that are in the district of Almada, and the salt- 
marshes of Algonor and of Amora and of Arrentela and of Corroyos, the 
which salt-marshes and works and lands be said be had from his Lord the 
King.’ 

XXXII. 4 
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Our own countrymen come in for a good share of the history- 
making by John and Nuno. John sent news of his victory to 
England, where his ambassador, Ferninand de Albuquerque, and 
Lourengo Fogaga were enlisting troops and negotiating an 
alliance. From this we gather one more evidence that England 
was then coming forward as a power in the world. Note for 
instance the chance expression of Queen Leonor as to the way 
the English used their arms. 

On the Castilian side succour had been asked from the anti- 
Pope Clement, and in answer to the request the King of France 
promised to send two thousand lances; but at the moment this 
news reached the Castilians there arrived on the field before 
Chaves, which John and Nuno were besieging, an English 
messenger who had landed at Oporto with a request for more 
transport ships, as John of Gaunt was getting ready in force ; 
and orders were forthwith sent to Lisbon for Affonso Furtado to 
sail for England with six galleys and twelve ships to fetch the 
English troops: this was at the beginning of 1386. 

Not that John sincerely wished for victory by the English 
over the Castilians: he wanted to play one party off against the 
other, to use the English to oppose the Castilians but not to set 
up John of Gaunt upon the throne of Castille, where he would 
become too formidable. John was circumspect; ‘it was necessary 
to preserve the Castilian throne, but weakened, in the hands of 
the present possessor, and for that purpose it was necessary to 
hold out his hand to the English, but to restrain their ambition.’ 

There arrived at Lamego about the end of July John Gil of 
Oporto and the esquire Gomes Eannes, bearers of letters from 
the duke, who had landed at Corunna a few days before. There 
had arrived Affonso Furtado’s squadron that had conveyed to 
England the news of the battle of Aljubarrota, and along with 
it there had come a great fleet of powerful ships with some 
thousands of men-at-arms. The military force is variously stated 
at from five to ten thousand. There were altogether a hundred 
ships, each with a hundred and eighty to two hundred oarsmen. 

John of Gaunt is described as ‘a man in the prime of life, 
tall and upright as a pine; but he was said to be the most liber- 
tine creature in England.’ He had brought with him a numerous 
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court in attendance upon himself and his daughters, who were 
destined to sit as queens upon the two thrones of the Peninsula. 
Of the difference between the grandeur of the court of John of 
Gaunt and the simplicity of that of the Master of Aviz we have 
the following description :— 


‘The splendid court of the English and the plain host of the Portuguese 
met on a plain formed by the widening of the Minho. John had with him 
five hundred lances, two thousand men and forty horses in apparel of 
state, their trappings embroidered with the arms and device of the king. 
Jackets of white fustian with St. George’s crosses in blood colour were 
worn by the horsemen to cover their coats of mail, that had got rusty and 
dilapidated in the exigencies of a long campaign, poorly and rudely decked 
with designs and coats of arms of very primitive device ; or they wore jer- 
kins of tanned leather or scale-armour enongh to cover the trunk but without 
any attempt at splendour or ornament, a common uniform of that small, 
tawny, and inexperienced people, accustomed only to the hardship of war 
and yet ignorant of the pleasures and civilities of life. Only John, in 
complete armour, but substituting for a helmet the bonnet then worn in 
the Peninsula, wore a mantle of silk. On the other hand the English, the 
flower of the knighthood of the world, had fifty herculean barons and 
knights in blue and yellow, with three hundred men-at-arms and six hun- 
dred horse and foot archers under the command of the Constable John. 
The splendour of the cloaks and mantles, made of velvet from France and 
cloth from Flanders, brvidered and edged with gold and silver over the 
shining armour; the imperious attitude of their heads, on which stood 
erect plumed helmets, and the patronising superciliousness of their looks, 
filled our people with envious reticence, aggravated by the forced separa- 
tion imposed by mutual ignorance of each other’s language. 

‘ This same day the Duke invited the King to a dinner in a tent erected 
for the purpose, but so resplendent with hangings and tapestries that one 
would think the feast was being held in one of the opulent palaces of the 
English. In the banqueting tent crossways at one end appeared the royal 
table over a carpet of flowers and under a canopy of flags of gold brocade, 
on which were quartered the arms of England, France, and Castille, lions, 
fleurs-de-lys, and leopards. The sideboards were loaded with dishes and 
table furniture guarded by gigantic archers holding bows of the height of 





} a man ; and behind the sideboards were seats, on one row of which were 
trumpeters and drummers, and on the other singers and minstrels who 
1 performed alternately during the dinner ; thundering with the sharp 


stridour of the metal and the dull beat of the drum, or lulling with the 
chorus of the singers and the Arab-fashioned songs of the troubadours. 
’ In the centre of the high table, raised above the rest, sat the king, and by 
- his side, but lower, the Duke of Lancaster. At their table sat the Bishops 
of Braga and Oporto and another, and the Constable Nun’Alvares and 
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John of Holland. Lopo Fernandes Pacheco was cup-bearer to the King, 
and Sir Thierry de Saussaire of Hainault to the Duke. 

‘ Along the length of the tent were arranged one on each side, perpen- 
dicularly to that of the king, two tables for the court. In the centre of 
the right, as the place of honour, were the Portuguese military orders, 
though their Masters were absent, the Master of Santiago had died on 
return from England on the completion of his mission, the Master of the 
order of Christ lay ill at Thomar, and the Master of Aviz was there as 
King ; but in place of the Masters there were seated Ferdinand Rodrigues, 
commandant-major of Aviz and future regent of Portugal during the ex- 
pedition to Ceuta, and old Diogo Lopes Pacheco, now let loose through 
the revolution from the exile in which he was expiating the murder of 
Iiiez de Castro. One of his sons was on his right, and the other was cup- 
bearer to the king. On the opposite side were seated Vasco Martius de 
Mello the old, Lopo Dias, whose grandfather died at Aljubarrota, with the 
chief standard-bearer Gil Vasques and others, old men with their white 
locks hanging down from their heads, and boys in the heyday of youth, 
the remains of the Portugal of the past, and the churning-up of the new 
nation that on that day, shining with the lustre of victory, took its place 
at the table of the nations of Europe. 

‘The table opposite to them was for the clergy, presided over by the 
Abbot of Alcobaga, John de Ornellas, the powerful seigneur of fifteen 
towns and two castles and the warder of four ports on the coast. There 
were also seated the Prior of Santa Cruz at Coombra and several noblemen 
as well as clergymen. Round the table the English lords waited upon 
their Portuguese guests, offering them the huge dishes that had been pre- 
pared, and through the openings of the hung tapestry entered the pleasant 
light of an autumn afternoon in the rich plain of the Minho, where the 
country-folk, unused to such a sight, were elbowing one another, their 
eyes staring with greed and envy, crowding, listening, sniffing at the 
fanciful richness and the successive dishes that were offered, extravagant 
cookery in which the refinement of civilisation was incongruously mingled 
with barbarism at that undecided and confused epoch between the tradi- 
tions of cultured antiquity and the practical recollections of the lawless 
living derived from war and depredation. The grotesque—a type of the 
Middle Ages—was to be seen in the greediness with which the onlookers 
received the jokes of the buffoons, calculated to effect digestion in over- 
laden stomachs. 

‘The Duke ordered a hundred gold nobles to be distributed among the 
jesters, and the poor people outside were allowed to consume the remains 
of the sumptuous banquet ; then the duke’s major-domo entered, and at 
the sound of the trumpet advanced towards the royal table and cried out 
‘*Great! Great! From the most high and mighty seigneur, John of 
Gaunt, King of Castille and Leon, Duke of Lancaster,” which words were 
echoed in chorus by all the trumpeters and minstrels. The shades of 
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evening now began to come on, the nobles left the tent to digest their 
repast, and the people entered in a crowd to devour the remains. 

‘ The following day it was the turn of the Portuguese to entertain their 
friends. The tent of the King of Castille, which had been captured at 
Aljubarrota, and had served for conferences, had not arrived, but an 
improvised one was constructed in the form of an arbour made of branches 
of trees by the side of the river. Instead of opulence, there was pictur- 
esque simplicity. Nuno was the controller of the arrangements, and the 
feast, though simple, was excellent.’ 

This description is drawn by the autaor from the Chronicles 
of Froissart and those of Ferdinand Lopes. Lopes describes 
‘ John, Duke of Alencastro’ as a man of well-made members, 
tall and straight, and ‘not with the amount of flesh that the size 
of his body required.’ 

A treaty was concluded by which John was to marry Philippa 
of Lancaster, the Duke was to renounce all right to Portugal, 
the King was to advance troops to the Duke, and the Duke was 
to cede certain towns in Spain—when he got them. 

The greater part of this little arrangement did not come off, 
and John never intended that it should. He seems to have been 
a consummate politician, not particularly scrupulous, but wise 
enough to see that if he was to get on himself, he must help 
others as well, or at least pretend to. ‘There can be no manner 
of doubt,’ says Senhor Oliveira, ‘that John never believed in the 
ultimate success of the attainments of the crown of Castille by 
the Duke of Lancaster. Nor did he care much for Philippa, 
though he was wise enough to accept the match. His vows as 
Master of Aviz did not need to stand much in the way. They 
had been already partly broken by his relations with Inez, 
daughter of Pedro Esteves, by whom he had a son, afterwards 
made Count of Barcelloe and Duke of Braganga, and Beatrice, 
afterwards Countess of Arundel, and he could be dispensed by 
Pope Urban from what was left of the vows. 

The expedition did not do much towards putting the Duke of 
Lancaster on the throne of Castille. The military operations 
were conducted with the usual loitering, and when the summer 
set in, the heat of the climate and the intemperance of the 
English played havoc among them; the archers usually went to 
bed drunk. Twelve barons of England, quite eighty knights, 
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and two hundred esquires, all gentlemen, and of ‘archers and 
such sort’ of people, more than five hundred died. 

The net result of the expedition was tolerably satisfactory to 
both England and Portugal, and is ably summed up by Senhor 
Oliveira :— 

‘The two English sisters being queens of the principal states of the 
Peninsula, contributed largely to the establishment of the new dynasty of 
Aviz, at first raised upon the shields of the national will by the heroism of 
the Constable and the tact of the defender of the kingdom. In spite of 
the accidents that befel John of Gaunt, it did not fail to be profitable, on 
the whole, to himself, because he got crowns for his two daughters, and to 
us because the royal sisterhood put an end to a state of tension that had 
existed for long years, and the fortunate marriage of John the First pro- 
duced children who reflected credit upon their country.’ 

The last is an allusion to John’s four sors—Duarte, the pains- 
taking and conscientious, if somewhat too narrow-minded king ; 
Pedro, the soldier, scholar, and traveller; poor Ferdinand, the 
hostage to the Moors; and Henry, their persistent humbler, the 
setter-down of their piracies, and the sender forth of explorers to 
the west coast of Africa that preceded the immense colonisation 
affected by their countrymen. Our English John of Gaunt was 
the grandfather of the father of maritime discovery. 

The rise of the dynasty of Aviz had domestic consequences as 
well as foreign. The war against Spain had indeed been right 
against right, for the Master of Aviz was a mere adventurer, but 
his might was raised upon the rights of his people, and the king 
could not and did not forget them. ‘The throne of John the 
First, raised by a democracy through the necessities of war, laid 
its foundations and rested its weight on the ancient institution 
of the national Cortes.’ We accordingly find the rise of law, 
and of a standing army centralised in the Crown, as conse- 
quences of the union between king and people; and, as another 
consequence, the decadence of the feudal aristocracy. The 
transition lets in light upon some curious ways in the Peninsula 
in the fourteenth century :— 

‘ Of the ancient aristocratic society, whose roots could be traced deep 
down into centuries long past, even up to the remote ages of the conquest 


by the Visigoths, of that court of barons and knights whose supreme 
system of rule was a nobility constructed out of brute violence, it might 
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be said that nothing remained after the dissolution of the former monarchy 
in the folly prevailing at the court of King Ferdinand. Instead of the 
dissolute habits of the feudal society in its last process of spontaneous 
decay, there arose the austerity of new customs, and in place of the dis- 
order and violence of the authority of the feudal nobles of the past, there 
now arose a royal authority claiming to govern the whole country with 
texts out of codes of law. Arms had to give place to the toga, and the 
king, who in the olden times was merely the chief or general of the barons, 
now appeared in a new character clothed with judge’s ermine, and presid- 
ing in a court full of lawyers. Government did not now mean just how to 
fight or to manage a feof ; it meant the ultimate and absolute authority of 
the Crown over all lands and all vassals.’ 

This legal constitution that was brought about, Senhor 
Oliveira calls the new society. It was not, though, to the taste of 
the Constable Alvares, who loved kings and knights, and chiv- 
alry and war and heroism. Like Don Quixote, he had read 
books of chivalry in his youth; his king must be an ideal one, 
and he felt the loss of that ideal. He accordingly felt that he 
was no longer wanted, and the lofty ideal that his chivalric habits 
had conceived, were no longer to be realised in this world, and 
that he must accordingly find it in the next, so Nuno Alvares 
betook himself to the Carmo, and became first prior of it. 

In the priory he often imagined himself in conversation with 
the Virgin of the Assumption and the Prophet Elijah. He 
dedicated his sword to Elijah as the warlike prophet, and as the 
patriarch of the Carmelites, who had been for so many hundred 
years waiting at the head of the armies of the Lord to descend 
upon the earth to exterminate the unclean and fearful anti- 
Christ. His over-wrought imagination figured to him sins to be 
remitted and crimes to be expiated, and those, too, in a life that 
had been stainless in its private character, and violent only in so 
far as it had been passed in the adventures incident to practical 
loyalty and patriotism. 

One day the ambassador of Castille visited the new prior in 
the Carmo. The prior, in his habit, looked as though dressed in 
grave clothes. 

‘Shall you never take off that shroud,’ said the ambassador. 

‘Only if the King of Castille again go to war with Portugal,’ 
replied the prior ; ‘ and in that case, if I am not in my grave, I 
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shall serve at the same time both the order I am professed in and 
the land that gave me existence.’ 

At last the end of the Constable arrived. It is graphically 
related by Senhor Oliveira from Sant’Anna’s Chronica dos Car- 
melitas :— 


‘It was Allhallows’ Eve, and the bells were ringing in the Feast of All 
Saints. The community was praying in the church." By the bedside of 
the dying man a friar was reading the Passion from the gospel of the 
heloved disciple. Outside was the populace, who had already considered 
the Constable as canonised, congregated together in grief in the precincts 
of the priory, and sobbing when they heard the bell tolling. The clangour 
of the metal opened up latent thoughts, and a flood of sympathy inundated 
all hearts. There was the utmost anxiety. Within the cell there were 
already gathered John and his children. Duarte had been to see him every 
day. The King was sobbing violently ; as soon as he had entered the cell, 
he had thrown himself upon the bed and cast his arms around the emaci- 
ated form of the dying man. Nun’Alvares rose on his pallet ; his emaci- 
ated face seemed like wax, and his beard fell down on his breast like snow. 
The embrace of the two friends was long, and of the one that was dying 
and the one that was living, it was the latter that appeared the sufferer, 
bathed in tears, with his broad and powerful face agitated, his breast 
heaving and brain wandering as there came rushing in the crowd of images 
of the critical moments and the pleasant hours of the long campaign that 
had made him into a king. He owed the crown to this poor monk in 
miserable agony on his pallet ; he owed him everything, and yet he him- 
self was left living, looking on at his friend dying like a beggar, like those 
beggars at the gate and in the cloister and church of the monastery, in rags 
and tatters, halt and lame, who were mourning aloud the loss of their Con- 
stable. . . The friar by his side was reading the Passion in a melan- 
choly tone, and when, at the moment when Jesus shows his mother to the 
beloved disciple, he came to the words, ecce filius twus, the head of the 
Constable fell upon his breast, which gave one last sigh, and the end 
came.’ 

The Constable had played his part well in life, and had, more- 
over, helped to bring about more than he had intended, even 
what he did not approve, the new society, or legally constitu- 
tional and centralised government in place of the feudal. 

‘The throne of John the First, raised by a democracy through the 
necessities of war, laid its foundations and rested its weight on the ancient 
institution of the national Cortes, which having acclaimed the king, were 


recognised as the origin of sovereignty. The lawyers, bringing forward 
this point of support in order to subdue the old aristocratic society, pro- 
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ceeded with conscious astuteness, and then claimed as their own, without 
the necessity of further discussion, the absolutist conclusion almost religi- 
ously arrived at in the schools of Italy, where law had long been taught. 

‘It was a singular thing that after a war lasting ten years, a throne con- 
tracted on the battlefield, steeped in blood, and raised on shields and 
lances, was not an aristocratic and military one ; from which it is to be 
seen what were the native forces at work at the time, while there is also to 
be seen the natural political insight of the king, who knew from what 
direction he ought to make it appear that it came. The revolution cast 
aside once and for all the former animalism of the Middle Ages, and the 
laws based upon relationship. Portugal rose out of the war inspired by 
the new spirit, which saw by the light of increasing knowledge the State as 
an ideal edifice constructed by the art of man. It was a dawn breaking 
upon the medisval night.’ 


One new element was the foundation of a standing army 
instead of having to trust to the mercy of vassals. John got 
together on a permanent footing three thousand two hundred 
lancers, and fifteen thousand efficient men. The permanent 
force was not entrusted to the nobility ; its commanding officers 
were mostly esquires, while some had the rank of captain; and 
three hundred, taken from the existing military orders, were 
naturally under the command of their own masters or priors. 
Similarly the suits of armour, which were deposited in armouries 
scattered over the kingdom, were mostly entrusted to the masters 
and priors of the military orders or to the higher clergy. 

Under the heading of the new society, there is sketched for us 
an exceedingly interesting picture of the re-construction in Por- 
tugal, as in other countries in the west of Europe, of society out 
of the violence and barbarism of feudalism. The feudal state 
came to an end in one way or another, and a centralised Govern- 
ment, able to enforce a law of its own all over the country, came 
into operation, the king being not merely a sort of chief baron, a 
mere primate among equals, but the real head of the State. In 
England the feudal period may be said to have ended with the 
Wars of the Roses, late in the fifteenth century, but in Portugal 
it ended nearly a hundred years earlier, at the rise into. power of 
the Master of Aviz. It was then that the civil law got firmly 
established over the kingdom, though it had been making its way 
into the country long before, and we are accordingly introduced 
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to the evolution of the civil law of the land from the canon law 
of the Church. 

From the very beginning of the monarchy in Portugal, the 
European schools of law had some influence there through the 
favour shown by King Affonso Henriques to one John the 
Peculiar, as he was called, Bishop of Oporto, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Braga, who was said to be learned in utroque jure, 
—that is to say, we presume, in the law of the Church as well 
as that of the State, though the law of the land was not yet 
emancipated from the canon law, ‘nor had the teachers of it 
abandoned the Church, or the students of it the cloisters.’ 
Affonso Henriques also had at his court one Alberto, Professor 
of Law, and his successor, Sancho the First, sent to Milan for 
the celebrated lawyer, Leonard, whom he made his counsellor, 
and his successor continued the practice of Sancho; but under 
John the court of law attained a much higher organisation. 


‘In the two courts of Justice, or Relations, the judges appointed by the 
King were the superior ones, and between them sat Doctor Mangancha. 

. Besides the councillors and officials of the Courts of Relations, the 
body of legists also counted the licentiate, John Gil, procurator or minister 
of ways and means; Bachelor Alvaro Pires, canon of the cathedral of Lis- 
bon, who exercised the office of common-law judge ; Doctor John Mendes, 
chief magistrate, and his assistants, Ruy and Vasco Fernandes. Such was 
the personal staff of the court that was the successor of the Aula Regia of 
the warriors, before whom the Jewish treasurer crawled on his knees like 
a fawning spaniel.’ 


Under John— 


‘ The reform of the military institutions, of which Nuno did not disdain 
the paternity, brought implicit consequences which he had perhaps not 
foreseen. As soon as the army became permanent and paid by the king, 
instead of being the contributions of contingents by the vassals, who were 
more or less kings themselves in their lands and titles, the military power 
had to be separated from the civil and both centralised in the king. Hence 
there came for the civil power the institution of assizes, by which the body 
of judges spread over the kingdom to try cases in the king’s name ; and on 
account of the payment of the army it was necessary to augment the 
revenues of the crown, hitherto limited to the rents of the crown lands 
and to fees on certain privileges such as seigneurage on the coining of 
money : hence also the institution of the excise, which became permanent 
in the crown, to provide for public expenses, also an increase in the land 
tax, a tax on salt, and legacy dues on the inheritances of the Moors, also 
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the revision and assignation of the revenues of vacant bishoprics. Medd- 
ling with the rights of property, the sacred base of aristocratic society and 
foundation of sovereignty itself, the temptations increased, and the 
appetite got whetted through the imperial notions of antiquity, and the . 
idea of annulling the exorbitant donations granted during the war made 
the mouths water of builders of the new monarchy. 

‘From this origin came the lei mental, excluding from successorship to 
the royal grants all but the male first-born, and determining the reversion 
to the crown in default of such. . . . With the institution of the ex- 
cise came the abolition of internal custom-houses for foreign goods, which 
could now be freely trausmitted over the whole kingdom, centralised 
economically in the crown. With the lei mental, which diminished lord- 
ship over property, came the abolition of personal labour by the sons of 
the farmers. . . . Such was the body of legislation that the chancellor 
codified during the hard blows of the Castilian war. The legal notions of 
antiquity had their way, and the new monarchy rose upon a reformed 
society. The Roman law served as the text book for pleadings ; the King 
sent to the chamber of Lisbon two books containing the Institutes of 
Justinian and the Comments of Bartolo, that by them it might be acted and 
sentence giwen. They were enclosed in lead, and hung by chains to the 
wall as real treasures. 

‘Military service was detached from ownership of land. The nobles 
still enjoyed the rents of their lands, but military service, sovereignty, and 
vassallage were the exclusive appanage of the crown, and to allow nobles 
to have private vassals would be to re-enter into the olden times with 
their train of disorders that had just been recovered from. King there 
must be, one sovereign over all vassals and commander-in-chief of the 
kingdom. The relations of the nobility to their tenants in all matters 
such as rents and leases were referable to the law of the land, and must 
drop all old notions of sovereignty. 

‘A lease at that time was an assignment paid for in kind, not merely 
with a fixed and agreed upon rent in money, but also in yield, which rents 
and yields were collected by the lessor for his own use and profits. It was 
a civil agreement in which signorial right was recognised in tithe: but to 
sanction the sovereign and feudal character of this along with military 
service as the constable wanted, was a thing that could not be. 

‘The donations of the king were of two classes, allodial or merely 
signorial ; they were devised or reverting to the family. The first were 
granted with perpetual and irrevocable title with right to dispose of them 
by will, or inter vivos ; they were hereditary, and in them the lord alone 
ruled the inhabitants, and took a part of their produce fixed upon by cus- 
tom or according to the register. The other grants were called loans, 
commanderies, honowrs, and were rarely feofs (for pure feudalism never 
existed among us), words significant of eventuality and conditions in the 
holding or participation in it by another. All sorts of properties and 
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rights were granted hereditarily, lands, lordships over towns, crown-land 
rents, commanderships of towns, also of fortresses, though for some time 
the tendency of the kings had been to grant these last only on loan or 
lease, because military authority, the basis of sovereignty, was already 
getting along the road to the point it now reached of exclusive possession 
by the crown. . . . If property was granted, as it often was, without 
express stipulation of reversion, the grantees soon became hereditary, 
although their titles to the properties did not specify it.’ 

It is curious to see how war and feudalism—though not perhaps 
‘ pure ’—worked out the destruction of the latter. John had laid 
his hands on all the property he could get, and had shared it with 
Nuno, who in his turn had scattered gifts among his followers. 
Patriotism paid the pair of them very well. At the end of the 
war, an immense booty in the shape of landed property was 
found to be in the hands of the leaders. There had been vastly 
too much plunder in the whole thing, and John, as soon as he 
was pretty firm on his throne, saw that a good deal of it would 
have to be disgorged by the grantees of the property. Hence the 
support of the courts of law, or civil power, by the king against 
the power of the nobles. 

Among the means found by the chancellor, John dos Regras, 
to get back sume of the property, was that of purchase by the 
state of grants made hurriedly during the war, and this was one 
of the proposals made by the king at a convention of his nobles 
at Paco da Serra, and many of the nobles were expropriated of 
their properties by purchase. The prices paid for some of them 
are recorded :—John Fernandes got 8,000 doubloons, or about 
£5,000, and his brother Lopo 1,500 doubloons, or about £938, 
and Martin Vasques, father-in-law to the chancellor, got 7,000 
doubloons, or about £4,375. Reckoning their not more than ten 
years’ service during the length of the war, and the then probably 
tenfold value of money, the above amounts represent the res- 
pective payments for the services rendered, and give £938 to 
£5,000 a year, not bad pay for military officers, even though de- 
ferred. As soon as these three worthies had realised their booty 
in cash they went over and joined the Castilians. 

It sounds curious to describe a book written before another as 
a sequel to the latter, yet such we may fittingly term The Sons 
of Dom John, though written by the same author before The 
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Life of Nun’Alvares. The Sons of Dom John narrates the 
events in the reign of the Master of Aviz as John the First, 
including those of the greatest period of European geographical 
discovery, in which Henry the Navigator, one of his sons, played 
so important a part. 

The two books together show an interesting picture of the rise 
of a modern state out of the ashes of feudalism. 


C. J. WILipey. 





ArT. III.—MR. GROSS ON SCOTTISH GUILDS. 


The Gild Merchant: A Contribution to British Municipal 
History. By Cartes Gross, Ph.D. 2 Volumes. Ox- 
ford. 1890. 


MONG the institutions of the Middle Ages, few were of 
greater importance, and are more deserving of careful 
study than the Gilda Mercatoria or Merchant Guild. Though 
by no means exciting, its history is intensely interesting, and 
throws a flood of light upon the social as well as upon the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of medizval Europe. In our own 
country it has not attracted that amount of attention which it 
rightly deserves. ‘Though the list of authorities which Mr. 
Gross has printed at the end of his first volume is somewhat 
formidable, the number of works it includes which have been 
written by English authors on the history of Guilds in general, 
is remarkably small. On the Continent the institution has been 
more fortunate. In France and Germany aud elsewhere there 
isa fairly large literature in connection with it. Among others 
may be mentioned the contributions of Wilda, Gierke, Karl 
Hegel, Georg von Bulow, and Vander Linden. Across the 
Atlantic, also, the subject would appear to be attracting a 
considerable amount of attention. Mr. Gross himself, though 
his work issues from the Clarendon Press, and in its original 
form appeared at Gottingen, is the Instructor in History at the 
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Harvard University. Mr. Ashley, however, who has written 
two most admirable chapters on the Merchant and Craft 
Guilds in his History of Economic," though a professor in the 
same University, belongs to Oxford. 

Mr. Gross’s principal theme is the English Merchant Guild. 
With his treatment of that we do not propose here to deal, 
but, in passing, one or two remarks may be ventured upon it. 
For the first time, Mr. Gross has made easily accessible to 
students a large mass of materials in connection with the 
ancient Guilds, chiefly in the shape of charters and ordinances, 
which were previously widely scattered or published only in 
fragments, and which for the study of the subject are indis- 
pensable. The theories of Professor Bretano respecting the 
origin and early development of Guilds,f he has effectually 
dissipated, and rendered doubtful some of the speculations 
which have been founded upon them by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
In opposition to Messrs, Merewether and Stephens, Mr. Gross 
has shown that the Merchant Guild was not a mere mercantile 
association, devoid of public functions, but was at one time an 
organic and constituent part of municipal government. On 
the other hand, in contradiction to Mr. Thompson, he has 
shown that while a constituent element in the civic govern- 
ment, the Merchant Guild did not cover the same area, but 
was included in it as a part of the whole. It may further be 
remarked that Mr. Gross’s volumes have been extremely well 
received, and have come to be looked upon as the standard 
work on the subject. 

Our purpose here has reference to the Guilds of Scotland. 
These are treated of by Mr. Gross in an Appendix, { which 
fairly bristles with notes and references, and has every appear- 
ance of accuracy; and, as it is likely to be regarded as a 
standard authority on the subject, if, indeed, it is not already 
so regarded, what we propose in the following pages is to 
examine it, and afterwards to give the reader some idea of the 





*Two Parts. London, 1893-4. 
+ Toulmin Smith, English Guilds, E. E. T. Society, 1870. 
Vol. I., pp. 199-240. 
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Scottish Guilds as they seem to us to be presented in the 
authorities we shall have to refer to. 

The first section in Mr. Gross’s Appendix is on the inception 
and distribution of Merchant Guilds in Scotland. Its contents 
are, among other things, a number of remarks on Scottish 
municipal law, and a list of the towns in Scotland in which 
Merchant Guilds are said or known to have existed. Over the 
first we should have preferred to pass, but as they bear more 
or less upon our subject, some reference to them is necessary. 

After observing that ‘Scotland seems to have borrowed 
some of her burghal laws’—which she certainly did—‘ from 
England,’ * Mr. Gross goes on to add, ‘ The general develop- 
ment of her municipal history in the Middle Ages resembles 
that of the Continent more closely than that of England,’ and 
then adds, ‘This was probably due partly to the weakness of 
royal authority, and in part, perhaps, to the intimate relations 
existing between that country and the Continent. After the 
thirteenth century Scottish burghs sought precedents in 
France and Flanders rather than in England.’ 

These statements are cautiously made, and are therefore all 
the more deserving of consideration. Let us take the last first. 
Notwithstanding the confidence with which it is apparently 
made, it may be safely said that after the thirteenth century 
precedents for municipal government in Scotland were not 
‘sought in France or Flanders rather than in England.’ Asa 
matter of fact, they were not sought at all, for the simple 





* As a matter of fact, the ‘Code of Scotch burghal regulations, though 
collected in the reign of David [I.], and sanctioned by him, was the result 
of experience of the towns of England and Scotland ’—Cosmo Innes, 
Scotland in the Middle Ages; 164. Professor Innes further remarks: ‘ It 
is curious how close a resemblance those charters of Winchester bear to 
the privileges of Scotch burghs conferred by King David. Everything 
shows us that there was at that time a general movement in favour of the 
privileges of towns ; and no feelings of hostility yet interfered to prevent 
the inhabitants of lowland Scotland and of England . . . from adopt- 
ing together the steps of a system which offered to the oppressive power of 
the armed feudal lords the union of numbers in each town, and the com- 
bination and mutual support of the trading communities of the whole 
island.’—Ibid., 155. 
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and sufficient reason that they were not wanted. By the date 
mentioned—the end of the thirteenth century—all the great 
typical town charters—Perth, Aberdeen, Stirling, Elgin, Ber- 
wick, and, perhaps, Edinburgh, Rutherglen, and Inverkeithing 
—had already been granted, and the law had become fixed. 
From this down to after 1532, when the Court of Session was 
instituted, and when the Merchant Guilds, though they con- 
tinued to be multiplied, were riding for a fall, the develop- 
ments in municipal law were slight. All the changes that 
occurred were the legal recognition of the Crafts or Trades, 
the concession that in each burgh they should send one repre- 
sentative to the Town Council, and that strange law of 1469 
by which the Town Councils were made self-elective. The 
last can scarcely be regarded as a development. The other 
two may fairly claim to be such, At any rate, they put the 
Crafts upon a legal footing analogous to that upon which the 
Guilds were placed, and at the same time gave to the Crafts a 
legal representative upon the Town Council. Whether a 
majority of the Deans of Guild were there by the same or an 
equal title is doubtful. 

Mr. Gross’s statement that the general development of 
municipal history in Scotland during the Middle Ages resem- 
bles that of the Continent more closely than that of England, 
is open to very serious objection. In Scotland the conditions 
of town life were altogether different from what they were on 
the Continent. There were no contentions with feudal lords, 
and no powerful superiors with interests conflicting with 
those of the burgh. In the few burghs of regality and of 
barony, which were not without parallels in England, the 
superiors had too much interest in their welfare to be on any 
other than the most friendly terms with them. As 2 rule they 
were rather their protectors, Their help was freely sought as a 
shield against the encroachments and pretensions of the royal 
burghs, and was as freely given. It was through their aid 
that the non-royal burghs acquired their privileges. What- 
ever development there was in the municipal history of Scot- 
land, it resembled rather that of England, but with this 
difference that municipal life being much more active in 
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England than in Scotland, the development in the latter was 
much slower than it wasin England, Nor can this be attri- 
buted, as Mr. Gross suggests, to the weakness of the royal 
power. Whatever weakness that power may have shown in 
dealing with the nobles, down to the time of the Reformation 
at any rate, in its dealings with the burghs it showed none, 
except that of the want of statesman-like sagacity. Every 
year the burghs were reminded very decidedly of the existence 
of the central authority, when they were visited by the Great 
Chamberlain. Nor was his visit one of mere ceremony. 
Besides collecting the cess, or royal rents, he instituted a 
searching inquisition into the way in which the laws of the 
kingdom, and particularly the burgh laws, had been observed, 
and inflicted fines and punishments whenever he found that 
they had been violated or neglected. Even the Court of the 
Four Burghs, and, after it, the Convention of the Royal 
Burghs, sat and exercised its powers under Acts of Parliament, 
and down to the year 1500 was presided over by the same 
great officer of State. 

The intercourse between Scotland and France and Flanders 
during the Middle Ages was no doubt considerable, but the 
influence of that intercourse is to be found in the industrial 
and commercial life of the country rather than in its municipal 
organisations, and that for the reason already given, that the 
latter were borrowed for the most part from England, and had 
become practically fixed and settled before the intercourse of 
Scotland with the Continent had become of any great import- 
ance, Similar, too, with the influence of Roman law. From 
the statement that ‘Roman law in general had more influence 
in Scotland than in England, it might be inferred that its in- 
fluence is traceable in the constitution aud organisation of the 
Scottish burghs during the Middle Ages. That, however, is 
not the case, Whatever it may have had since, until after the 
Reformation Roman law had but a very slight influence upon 
the municipal law of Scotland. In proof of this, we will cite 
one of Mr. Gross’s authorities against himself. The authority 
referred to is the late Lord Mackenzie,* who says: ‘Iu Scot- 





* Roman Law. Mr. Gross gives pages 40 and 41. In our edition, the 
Fifth, the passage occurs on page 42. 
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land the Roman law was much more favourably received than 
it was in Eugland. In consequence of the close alliance that 
so long subsisted with France, Scotland borrowed many of its 
institutions from that country, besides importing a large 
portion of Roman jurisprudence to make up the deficiencies of 
a municipal law, long crude and imperfect, and which made 
little progress as a national system till some time after the 
establishment of the Court of Session in 1532. According to 
this, it was not till after 1532, when, as already remarked, the 
guilds, though multiplying, were riding for a fall, that Roman 
jurisprudence began to be used ‘to make up the deficiencies of 
Scottish municipal law, long crude and imperfect.’ But even 
then its influence was slight. Practically the municipal organ- 
isations of the country remained what they were in the middle 
of the fifteenth century down to first half of the niueteenth, 
when they were radically changed. 

But if Scotland borrowed some of her burghal laws from 
England, the municipal institutions of the two countries were 
not entirely the same. There were differences, but in pointing 
them out Mr. Gross seems to us to rate them too highly and 
to make too many. ‘The names of the Scottish burghal 
institutions were’ not so ‘strange to the townsmen of Eng- 
land,’ at least in the Middle Ages, as he appears to suppose. 
There was certainly ‘a provost instead of a mayor,’ but the 
offices were the same; the term ‘provost’ was not unknown 
in England, though a provost there was not the president of 
the Town Council, and ‘mayor’ was not an unknown term in 
Scotland. While Berwick was still a thoroughly Scottish 
town, the president of its Town Council was the ‘ mayor.’ * 
In some of the Scottish burghs the chief magistrate was desig- 
nated the Alderman. In Aberdeen he was so designated down 
to the begiuning of the sixteenth century, when the title 
Provost began to be used. There were ‘ Guildries’ in England 
as well as in Scotland, and if there were no ‘ corporations’ in 
England, there were crafts which were the same things. On 
the other hand, conveneries of crafts were peculiar to Scot- 





* Statuta Gildae. 
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land; but if ‘seals of cause,’ as a phrase, was not used in 
England, the process to which it refers was known, as we 
shall immediately see. A seal of cause, and here we take 
Mr. Gross’s definition,* ‘ was a charter granted by the burghal 
authority to any body of craftsmen, specifying their rights and 
privileges; above all, excluding non-members from using their 
craft, giving the members the right'to make bye-laws, to elect 
their own officers, etc.’ By its seal of cause a craft was there- 
fore incorporated, and became a municipal incorporation ; and 
vet Mr. Gross tells us that ‘Municipal corporations were 
common in England, but almost unknown in Scotland’ (p. 
201). Here, however, is what he tells us on page 113: 
‘Generally speaking, this body (ie. the mayor, bailiffs, and 
common council of an English town) had the power to estab- 
fish and even incorporate craft guilds and companies, and 
after such incorporation retained supervision over these 
associations, Scarcely anywhere had the craftsmen the 
independent government and jurisdiction over their trade, 
though they were allowed to regulate the latter, subject to the 
general control of the burghal magistrates.’ ‘This was 
precisely the way when a craft in Scotland obtained its ‘seal 
of cause.’ It was made a municipal incorporation ; it was 
under the supervision of the magistrates; it had no inde- 
pendent government or jurisdiction over its trade, for though 
allowed to draw up rules for the regulation of it, they were 
subject to the approval of the burghal authorities. And yet, 
though common in England, ‘municipal incorporations were 
almost unknown in Scotland.’ The two were as like as can 
be, and Mr. Gross’s statement with respect to them is mislead- 
ing. Similar to this is his remark on pie-powder courts, 
They were the subject of at least two Acts of Parliament 
passed in 1295, and are referred to more than once in the 
Statuta Gildae, of which Mr. Gross furnishes his readers with 
an analysis; yet on page 200 we are told that, while common 
in English boroughs, they were in Scotland almost unknown. 
This is all the more remarkable, since, on turning to one of his 
references for the statement, Robertson’s Scotland under her 








* Vol. I., p. 202, n. 2. 
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Early Kings—though on the page given there is no mention 
of them, but on the following (Vol. 1, p. 303)—they are fully 
described, and the statement is made that they were set up 
whenever the occasion arose for them in every fair in Scot- 
land, and were universally known. 

But passing from these matters, let us turn to the list we 
mentioned. It has three columns. In the first are the names 
of the towns in which Merchant Guilds exist or have existed, 
or to which authority has been given or obtained for their 
erection, or in which anything of the institution may be traced. 
In the second we have a series of dates, and in the third 
another of authorities. The dates, one would naturally sup- 
pose, are those at which the different Guilds were erected or 
continued by legal authority ; but against any such supposi- 
tion the reader may be gently warned. Some of them—a few 
—do represent the dates at which the towns whose names stand 
opposite to them set up their guilds, or obtained the power 
either to do so or to continue them, but in a number of cases 
the figures are delusive, and represent only the earliest dates 
at which Mr. Gross, after a not very laborious search, has found 
them mentioned. The references in the third column give the 
places where Mr. Gross has found, or believes he has found, 
for some of them are wrong, the places where the Guilds are 
mentioned. Below we venture to give a list of our own. Mr. 
Gross has followed the alphabetical order in his arrangement of 
the names of the towns; we shall arrange them in the chronologi- 
cal order in which their Guilds were erected, or as nearly in that 
as it has been possible for us to ascertain them. In the second 
column we give our own dates, in the third are those given by 
Mr. Gross, and in the fourth the most important or original 
authorities we have been able to find for the dates we have 
ventured to set down. As will be seen from our subsequent 
remarks in respect to the dates, perfect accuracy, especially in 
regard to the Guilds of some of the more ancient or important 
burghs royal, is not always possible. The letter a preceding 
a date shows that at that date the Guild was in existence, and 
that presumably it had then existed for some time. A mark 
of interrogation (?) indicates doubt. 














Edinburgh 1209 ? 
Perth 1210 
Dundee 1165 2-1214 
Inverness 1165 21-1214 
Inverkeithing 1165 ?-1214 
Aberdeen 1222 

Ayr 1222? 
Dumbarton 1222 
Stirling 1226 

Elgin 1234 
Berwick 1249 
Montrose 1352 
Cupar 1363 
Irvine 1371 
Forfar a 1372 
Dunfermline a 1395 
Rothesay 1400? 
Cullen a 1455? 
Kirkwall 1486 
Fortrose 1496 ? 
Dingwall 1497 
Annan 1538 
Burntisland 1541 
Anstruther E. 1541 
Jedburgh a 1556? 
Banff 1581 

Tain a 1587 
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1165-1214 Acta Parl. Scot., i. 76; M. OC. 


Scot., ii. 299.* 


1249-1286 M. C. Scot., i. 229, 238. 


1676 
1598 
1222 


1428 


1609 
1226 
1234 


1249 
1372 
1369 
1371 


1372 
1395 


1617 
1712 
1708 
1497 
1538 
1541 
1541 
1692 
1592 
1671 


Acta Parl. Scot., i. 78, 79. 

M. C. Scot. Report, Appendix, 7. 
Acta Parl. Scot., i. 77; M. C. 
Scot. Rep., Appendix, 6. 
Robertson’s Index to Charters 

82, 166; Ayr and Wigtown 
Arch, and Hist Ooll., i. 225. 
M. ©. Scot., i. 197. 
Stirling, Charters and Docs., 6. 
M. C. Scot., i. 425; Shaw’s 
Moray, iii. 60. 
Statuta Gildae, Innes Anc. Laws, 
66 ; Acta Parl. Scot., i. 89. 
M. ©. Scot., ii. 237 ; Hist. MSS. 
Rep., ii. 206. 
Acta Parl. Scot., i. 176; M. OC. 
Scot., i. 177 ; Index, 99. 
Index to Charters, 95, 302; 
M. C. Scot., ii. 127. 

Hist. MSS. Rep., ii. 206. 

M. ©. Scot., i. 262; Chalmers’ 
Dunfermline, 388. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 365 ; O. B., 91. 

M. C. Scot., i. 165. 

Ibid., ii. 173. 

Tbid., i. 455. 

C. B., t 98. 

. C. Scot., i. 63; B. C., 93. 


M. O. Scot., ii, 421; C. B., 122. 





* Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State of 
Municipal Corporations in Scotland (1835-36) 4 vols. General Report 
with separate Appendix, and 3 volumes of Appendices. The first is cited 
under CO. M. Scot. Rep., and the volumes of Appendices under 0. M. Scot., 


i. ii. and iii. 


+ Constitution of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, reprint of the Report of 


the Committee of House of Commons, 1793, referred to here as C.B. 
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Anstruther W. 1587 


Fraserburgh 
Nairn 
Wick 


1588 
1589 
1589 


St. Andrews a 1591 


Sanquhar 1598 
Dunbar 1603 
Glasgow 1605 
Kinghorn 1611 
Lochmaben a 1612 
Renfrew a 1614 
Rutherglen a 1617 
Stranraer 1617 
Inverurie 1619 
Dumfries 1621 
Peebles 1621 
New Galloway 1629 
Brechin 1641-1668 
Inveraray 1648 
Lanark 1656 
Haddington 1658 
Dornoch 1628 
Culross 1588-1659 
Selkirk 1694 
Campbeltown 1700 
Linlithgow «1709 
Inverbervie a 1709 
Forres a1711 
Arbroath 1599-1725 


1587 
1588 
1589 
1589 
1591 


1598 
1603 
1605 


1611 


1612 
1703 
1617 


1617 
1619 
1827 


1621 


1629 
1601 


1648 
1631 


1655 
1648 
1588 


1694 
1700 
1709 


1709 
1711 


1599 





C. B., 85. 

M. C. Scot., iii. 64. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 257. 

Ibid., ii. 433 ; C. B., 105. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 377 ; Acta Parl. 
Scot., i. 176; Privy Council, 
v. 61-63. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 392 ; O. B., 93. 

M. C. Scot., i. 219; C. B., 117. 

Charters and Recs., Pt., i. 218, 

605-622 ; Bell’s Glasgow, 23. 

M. ©. Scot., ii. 149; C. B., 85; 
Index to Charters, 49, 2; 
75, 87. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 234; 0. B., 109. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 355. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 371; Acta Parl. 
Scot., i. 76. 

©. B., 97. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 121. 

M C: Scot., i. 214 ; MacDowall’s 
Dumfries, 310, 615; Recs. 
Conv. R. B.’s. 

Charters and Records of Peebles, 
85. 

M. OC. Scot., ii. 266; OC. B., 94. 
Reg. Privy Council, vi. 391; Recs. 
Conv., R. B.’s, iii. 603. 

M. ©. Scot., ii. 79; C. B., 95. 

Charters and Records of Lanark, 
156. 

Recs. Conv. R. B’s., iii. 452. 

M. C. Scot., i. 193. 

C. B.., 89, Beveridge, Culross, i. 
297 ; Recs Convt. R. B.’s., 
iii. 484, 

M. C. Scot., ii. 395. 

M. C. Scot., i. 146. 

M. OC. Scot., ii. 227 ; Misc. S. B. 
Record Soc., 168. 

M. C, Scot., ii. 87. 

M. C. Scot., i. 449; C. B., 200; 
Misc, 213. 

M. ©. Scot., i. 3; Recs. Conv. 

R.B’s., v. 149, 160, 368, 374. 
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Edinburgh, Dundee, Inverness and Inverkeithing.—F or’ the 
guilds of these towns, it will be observed that we have given 
no definite date for their erection. For Edinburgh Mr. Gross 
has given 1403. That, however, is merely the date of the first 
printed record of it—a record which shows that at the time the 
guild must have been long in existence. The date we have 
ventured to suggest is the year in which William the Lion passed 
an Act ordaining that the merchants in every burgh should have 
their own merchant guild. Edinburgh was then a burgh royal 
and the capital, and it is scarcely conceivable that at the time 
there should be no guild in it. Itis not unlikely that there was 
one there, and that it was taken as the example of what a 
guild should be. For the Dundee guild Mr. Gross gives 1249- 
1286, that is, during the reign of Alexander II.; but in 1327 
the Chancellor and Chamberlain of the Kingdom who had 
been appointed by Robert I. to enquire into the extent of the 
privileges which had been enjoyed by the burgesses of Dundee 
in the reign of his predecessor, Alexander III., reported that 
after a careful inquisition a jury had found, among other 
things, that there had been a merchant guild in Dundee not 
only dying the reign of his predecessor, Alexander III., but 
also during the reigns of his predecessors the kings of Scot- 
land— et temporibus Regum Scottorum predecessorum suorum* — 
—a passage which Mr. Gross altogether overlooks, though he 
professes to cite the finding of the jury.t Inverness and 
Inverkeithing are in a somewhat similar case to Edinburgh. 
The date given by Mr. Gross for Inverness is 1676, the date of 
the first sett given to the burgh by the Convention of Royal 
Burghs! Of the date of the guild it says nothing. The burgh 
itself is one of the oldest in the kingdom, and received no 
fewer than four charters from William the Lion, the monarch 
who, as before remarked, enacted the law that every burgh 
royal should have its merchant guild. These charters were 
confirmed time after time, by Alexander II, Alexander IIL., 
Robert I., David II., James I, and James II., etc. each of 
whom also granted to the burgesses additional immunities and 





* M. 0. Scot.; i., 238. + Vol. 1, 204, note 2, 
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privileges. There can be little hesitation, therefore, in assigning 
the origin of its guild to the time of William who, in the first of 
his charters granted to the burgesses all the usual privileges, and 
‘in the fourth ‘ratified some of the remarkable privileges con- 
ferred on burghs by the statutes of David, his grandfather.’ * 
Inverkeithing, like Inverness, is one of the oldest burghs royal. 
The earliest of its charters known was granted by William the 
Lion. A notorial copy of a charter granted by James VL. 
confirming a number of others, was exhibited to a Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1793, and bears the date ‘of 1598, 
which is the date given by Mr. Gross. 

Perth and Aberdeen.—The charters of these burghs, though 
not the most ancient of the burghal charters existing, are the 
oldest in which a license is granted ‘to establish, or, more 
properly, to continue and uphold, a merchant guild, (gilda 
mercatoria), or confraternity of merchants,’ Certain other 
privileges are conferred on the burgesses of these burghs by 
their charters, but attention will be called to these in another 
connection. The date of the original charter granted to Perth 
by William the Lion is October 10th, 1210. 

Ayr.—The earliest charter of Ayr was granted by William 
the Lion in 1202, but though numerous privileges were con- 
ferred in it upon the burgesses, no mention is made of a guild;t 
nor is there apparently in the charters of confirmation granted 
by Alexander II. in 1222, and by David II. in 1365.§ The date 
given by Mr. Gross is that of the first notes relative to the 
proceedings of the Guild Court of Ayr, printed in the first 
volume of the Archeological and Historical Collections for the 
Counties of Ayr and Wigtown. From these notes it is evident 
that the Guild there had been in existence for some time. The 
same may be inferred from the dispute referred to in Robert- 
son’s Index, and though there is no mention of a royal license, 
it is not unlikely that the merchants of the burgh had their 
Guild when the charter was conferred upon the inhabitants of 
the town in 1222, 





* 0. M. CO. Scot., ii., 97. + M. C. Scot. Rep., 11. 
+ Ibid., p. 7. § Robertson’s Index to Charters, 82, 166. 
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Dumbarton.—The date given by Mr. Gross is the year in 
which the rights of the burgh were confirmed by a charter of 
James VI. In the reign of Alexander IL, however, Dumbarton, 
along with the castle, passed into the hands of the Crown, and 
soon after, in 1222, the town was erected into a free royal 
burgh and granted extensive privileges, which ‘appear to have 
been at variance with those of a similar kind conferred by the 
same monarch on the city of Glasgow.’* A notorial copy of 
that charter was exhibited to the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1793. f 

Elgin.—Mr. Gross rightly differs both from Shaw and the Com- 
missioners of 1835 as to the date of the Elgin guild. Shaw, 
who translates the charter of erection, gives the date at 
November 28, ‘in the 20th year of our reign,’ which makes 
the year not 1236 as he gives it, but 1234; the Commissioners, 
on the other hand, who cite part of the charter, but not its 
date, set it down at 1269. f 

Berwick—The Statuta Gildz show that in 1249 there were 
then in Berwick, which at the time was the chief port in Scot- 
land, several guilds, apparently with conflicting interests, and 
that in that year a resolution was passed by the magistrates 
and town council with Robert Bernham as mayor, abolishing 
the ‘particular guilds, and forming them into one ‘ general 
guild,’ and forbidding the formation of any other. § 

Cullen received its charter of erection from Robert I., which 
was confirmed in 1455 by James I. Its guild, therefore, pro- 
bably dates from the reign of the first named monarch. 

[rvine—The earliest charter belonging to this burgh is 
believed to date back to the year 1308 and to have been 
granted by Bruce. In 1371 Robert IL, after an inquisition 
which was ordered in consequence of a dispute between the 
burgesses of Ayr with those of Irvine, confirmed the latter in 
their boundaries and privileges, and gave them the right to 
have a guild. || 





* 0. M. Scot., i., 197. +B. C., 86. 

tShaw’s Moray, III., 60. ©. M. Scot., i., 425. 

§ Acta Parl. Scot., I., 90; Anc. Laws and Customs, 62, 63. 
|| Robertson’s Index, 82, 166. 
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Montrose and Forfar.—For these guilds Mr. Gross’s date is 
1372. It is correct for neither. Montrose obtained a charter 
from David I. which secured to it all privileges and freedoms 
‘adeo libere sicut bona villa mea de Perth de me tenetur.’* 
The town appears us a royal burgh in the reign of Malcolm 
IV., and was confirmed in its privileges by a charter of David 
II., granted in the fortieth year of his reign (1352). Mr. 
Gross’s date (1372), marks the year in which, on September 
Ist, ‘a convention was entered into by the Brethren and Bur- 
gesses of Gild of Montros on the one part, and the Brethren 
and Burgesses of Gild of Forfar on the other part, so that the 
Burgesses of Montros should have in the said Burgh of Forfar, 
free entry and exit, and liberty of buying and selling all mer- 
chandise pertaining to Gilds, and the Burgesses of Forfar 
should enjoy the like liberty in the Burgh of Montros,’f In 
1372, therefore, the guild of Montrose was already in existence, 
and the probability is that Montrose receives its royal license 
to have or continue its guild from David IIL., in 1852. When 
Forfar received its license is not clear. All the same Mr. 
Gross's date is correct for neither. The Forfar guild was at 
the date given already in existence, and had been for some 
time in 1372, 

Cupar.—A remark similar to that just made may be used in 
respect to the guild of this burgh. At the date given by Mr. 
Gross a case was being tried before the Parliament at Perth 
which had arisen between the merchants of the guild at Cupar 
and the bishop and citizens of St. Andrews respecting certain 
privileges of the former.{ How long the guild had then ex- 
isted the report of the case does not say, but as the earliest 
charter of the burgh is that granted to it by David IL. in 1363, 
this date is preferable. 

Dunfermline.—This guild was obviously in existence before 
1395, for in that year John, the abbot of the monastery, con- 
firmed to the guild brethren the whole rights and privileges 
of a free merchant guildry, and the house belonging of old to 





* M. C. Scot., ii., 237. + Hist. MSS. Com. Rep., I1., 205, 206. 
t Acta Parl. Scot. I., 176. 
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that fraternity; but how long it had been in existence does 
not appear to be known.* Dunfermline did not become a free 
royal burgh until 1588, when it received a charter from 
James VI. 

Rothesay is not in Mr. Gross’s list. The earliest charter was 
conferred by Robert IIL, and is dated 12th January, 1400, A 
charter of confirmation and Novodamus was granted by James 
VI. on 19th February, 1584, In the Settf there is no mention 
of a dean; but there was one in 1835, and no change had 
been made in the Sett since 1819. 

Cullen and ‘Forres received charters from Robert I. That of 
Cullen, by which was granted to the burgh all the usual 
liberties, privileges and advantages, was confirmed by a 
charter of James I., dated March 6th, 1455. There is evidence 
that Forres obtained the privileges of a royal burgh as early 
as the reign of William the Lion or Alexander II. ; but its 
earlier charters and writs were lost or destroyed before the 
end of the fifteenth century, as is set out in a charter of new 
infeftment granted in 1496 by James IV. When the burghs 
received their license to set up or continue their guilds is un- 
certain. 

Kirkwall.—Though said to be ‘of great and old antiquity,’ 
the oldest charter belonging to Kirkwall to which the com- 
missioners had access in 1836 is dated March 31, 1486. It 
ratifies and confirms all previous rights and liberties conferred 
upon the city. A charter of confirmation was also granted to 
the burgh in 1536 by a James III. There is no specific 
mention of a merchant guild in any of them, but power is 
given to prohibit unfreemen ‘to pack, peel, buy, block, or 
sell any kind of merchant goods,’ and generally ‘all and 
sundry other things to do, use and exercise, with all privi- 
leges, immunities and liberties whatsoever as freely as any 
other burgh royal within our said kingdom may.’ 

Jedburgh.—The early records of Jedburgh were destroyed 
by fire, and the earliest existing charter appears to have been 





* Chalmers’ Dunfermline, p. 388. 
t Misc. Scottish B. Rec.’s Society, 220. 
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granted by Queen Mary in 1556. It contains a new clause of 
erection, and continues to the inhabitants the same constitu- 
tion, privileges, etc., as they had formerly possessed. The 
likelihood, therefore, is that the guild there existed previous to 
1556. 

Banf.—The origin of Banff as a royal burgh is said to be 
very ancient, William the Lion gave a toft and garden in it 
to the Bishop of Moray. Its privileges as a burgh were con- 
firmed by Robert I, but the earliest charter believed to be 
extant, is one granted by Robert IL, dated October 7th, 1372. 
What is deemed the governing charter was granted by James 
VI., and is dated May 9th, 1581. 

Tain—In 1671 or 1675 Tain obtained a charter from 
Charles II. which confirmed the rights and privileges secured 
to the burgh by a charter granted by James VI., in 1587. 
Tain lays claim, however, to having been a royal burgh in the 
time of David I. 

St. Andrews was erected into a royal burgh in 1140 by 
David I. It was then a place of considerable trade, and in 
order to the better regulation of its affairs the King sent 
Maynard,* a Flemish merchant burgess of Berwick, to take 
charge of his newly erected burgh, and appointed him provost. 
Acquainted with Berwick and the Low Countries where mer- 
chant guilds already existed,t it is not unlikely that Maynard 
would introduce the institution into St. Andrews. Whether 
he did or not, there is nothing to show; but if ke did, it soon 
disappeared, for in the case argued before the Parlia- 
ment at Perth in 1359 there is no mention of it. While 
Duncan Balfour the ‘alderman,’ and three burgesses who were 
‘brethren of the guild within the burgh,’ appeared for the town 
of Cupar, the bishop appeared for himself and the church, and 
only ‘some citizens of the city in their own name and in the 
name of the other citizens of the city’ appeared with him on 
behalf of St. Andrews; and nothing is alleged as to the 
existence of a guild in the latter place. The city would 





* Acta Parl. Scot., I., 75. He is styled ‘ prefectus.’ 
+ Vander Linden, Le Gildes Marchandes dans les Pays-Bas, 6. 
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appear to have received its license to erect or uphold a 
guild in or before 1591.* 

Glasgow.—The guild of Glasgow was erected previous to 
the city becoming a free royal burgh; but then not without 
difficulty. Its erection, though urged by the Convention of 
Royal Burghs, was strenuously opposed by the Trades. The 
first indication of the matter appears in the Records of the Con- 
vention of the Royal Burghs under date July 1, 1595, where 
a missive is directed to be sent ‘to the Provost, bailies, and 
council of Glasgow in the name of all the burghs, showing that 
the said burghs are not a little offended that they conform not 
themselves to the comely order of other free burghs in having 
a Dean of Guild and electing of guild brethren,’ etc. It was 
not till ten years afterwards that an agreement was arrived at 
between the Magistrates and Town Council on the one hand, 
and the Trades on the other, and that the guildry was erected. 

Lochmaben.—1612 is the year in which a charter was 
granted to Lochmaben, a place of considerable antiquity, by 
James VI., confirming all the earlier charters. The probability 
is, therefore, that the guildry was in existence before this 
date. 

Renfrew.—Renfrew, with its barony, was part of the ancient 
patrimony of the Stewards of Scotland, and was erected into 
a royal burgh by Robert III., in 1396. Its guild, however, 
does not seem to date back beyond August 14th, 1614, when 
James VI. granted to the inhabitants of the burgh the right 
to choose a Provost and Dean of Guild, and to have a ‘ mer- 
chant guild with guild court as in Edinburgh.’ Mr. Gross’s 
date, 1708, is the date of a late charter granted by Queen 
Anne. The probability is that a guild had existed in the 
burgh prior to 1614. 

Rutherglen.—Charters were granted to this burgh by William 
the Lion, Alexander II., and Robert I. That of the last 
named monarch is dated April 20th, 1323, and recites and 
confirms previous charters. There is no guild clause in any of 
them, but it is not unlikely that the burgh was in possession 





* Privy Council, VI., 61-63. 
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of a merchant guild as early as Inverness or Inverkeithing, or 
any other burgh in the kingdom. The charter of James VI., 
1617, confirms the then existing privileges, 

Dumfries.—This case is peculiar. The town was erected 
into a burgh royal by William the Lion, and during the thir- 
teenth century became a place of great importance. Additional 
privileges were conferred upon it by Robert III. in 1396, and 
again in 1415 by James II. The original guild, if there was 
one in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and it may be pre- 
sumed there was, appears to have fallen into decay. Per- 
mission to have a guild, however, was granted by James VI. 
in 1621.* The charter was not lost sight of or unknown as 
is asserted by the historian of Dumfries,f as the following facts 
will show. In 1657 a petition was presented to the Convention 
of Royal Burghs ‘craving that a Dean of Guild be elected 
within the burgh in respect that there was ane unanimous 
consent thairto both of merchandis and treadsmen of the saide 
burghe.’t It would appear, however, from sundry entries in 
the Records that the consent on the part at least of the 
Tradesmen was far from unanimous. The Deacon at first 
strenuously opposed the introduction of the guild; but a com- 
promise having been arranged the Dean was chosen and the 
guildry set up in 1664.§ The burgh, however, does not 
seem to have taken kindly to it, for in the report made to 
the Convention of Royal Burghs respecting the sett of the 
burgh, the clerk wrote, ‘the burgh has a dean, who is not a 
dean of guild, it not being a guild town.’|| 1827, the date 
given by Mr. Gross, is the year when the town procured a 
confirmation of the charter of James VI., and proceeded to 
give effect to it in other matters as well as in that of estab- 
lishing a guildry, 





* Macdowall’s Dumfries, 310. + Ibid. 

t Recs. Conv. Roy. Burghs, III., 445. § Ibid., p. 574. 

|| Misc. of Burgh Rec. Soc., 180. Mr. Gross’s note on this point is some- 
what misleading. The natural inference from it is that the references to 
the Records of the Convention of Royal Burghs bear upon the clerk’s 
return, whereas their relevancy is to the erection of the guild. 
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Brechin did not become a free royal burgh until 1641, when 
it obtained a charter from Charles I., which, like other charters 
of that period, does not seem to have been acted upon for 
some time.* The charter contains a clause respecting a 
Merchant Guild, bat the inhabitants of the burgh were 
apparently in no hurry to avail themselves of it, and it was not 
till 1663 that the merchants appealed to the Convention of 
Royal Burghs. As usual at this period, the erection of the 
Guild was opposed by the Trades, and a dispute soon after- 
wards broke out between them and the Guild, but all difficul- 
ties being apparently overcome, the Guild was instituted in 
1668. 

Lanark.—The charters of this burgh contain no Guild clause. 
The movement for the erection of a Guild there originated with 
the Convention of Royal Burghs in 1656, but meeting with 
strong opposition among the Trades, the ‘Act anent the 
Gildrie’ was not passed by the Town Council until April 3, 
1658. On the 6th May followiug, the burgesses were ordered 
to give in their names to the Town-Clerk for their enrolment 
as Guild brethren, Against this the Deacon Convener pro- 
tested, but the Act was ratified on the 31st of the following 
August, and Alexander Tennet appears in the record as Dean 
of Guild. 

Haddington.—The charters of this burgh go back to the 
time of King Robert the Bruce. In his charter of 6th Decem- 
ber, 1318, given under the Great Seal, he confirmed to the 
burgesses all the rights and privileges which they had hither- 
too enjoyed. There is no Guild clause, and no Guild appears 
to have existed there before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. On July 10, 1654, a petition was presented by the 
merchants of Haddington to the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
and on October 24, 1657, that body ordered the Magistrates 
and Town Council to proceed to the erection of a Guild at the 
next election, under pain of a fine of a thousand merks. + 





*C. Innes, Registr. Episc. Brech., I. p. xix. 
+ Recs. Conv. R. Burghs, II1., 568, 578, 588, 602. 
t Ibid., III. 452. 
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Culross.—Its charter bears the date 1588, but the Guildry 
was not established until 1659.* 

Arbroath—Permission to establish a Guild was obtained by 
the inhabitants of this burgh in 1599, but no action was takeu 
upon it until 1715, when the Convention of Royal Burghs was 
petitioned by certain of the inhabitants to appoint some of the 
adjacent burghs ‘ to settle such a plan as might be most con- 
venient for the common interest of their burgh, so as they may 
proceed to elect a Dean of Guild and Council.’ A Committee 
was appointed in the same year, and the Commissioners 
appear to have erected a Guild in the burgh in opposition 
‘to the inclination of the inhabitants thereof.’ In 1716 the 
Act was rescinded, but in 1725 the Convention was agaiu 
petitioned to ratify an Act of the Town Council for the estab- 
lishment of a dean of guild and guildry, and the whole of the 
inhabitants having apparently concurred the Act was ratified 
and the guild established. 

Mr. Gross also sets down in his list Rosehearty, Maybole, 
Thurso, Kelso, Greenock, Stonehaven. In 1835 Maybole had 
neither a guild nor a dean of guild. As for the rest they had 
no guilds, and the deans they had were not representatives of 
societies enjoying exclusive privileges like the guilds of the 
Middle Ages; they were simply municipal officials, whose 
duties were sometimes no more onerous than that of adjusting 
weights and measures. 

As will have been observed from the remarks just made the 
dates given in the first column are in several cases conjectural 
only. Some of the oldest of the burghs it will also have been 
noticed were among the latest to obtain licenses or charters 
for their guilds. It by no means follows, however, that pre- 
vious to obtaining charters containing the guild clause, no 
guilds existed in the burghs. The probability is, as already 
hinted, that the charters simply gave documentary sanction to 
what had existed in all likelihood from the earliest times. The 
obscurity surrounding the subject is great, and suggests the 
necessity for carrying out the proposal made to the Govern- 





* Beveridge, Oulross, I., 297. 
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ment by Dr. Stuart that steps should be taken by the Historical 
MSS. Commission to calendar the documents and records in 
the possession of the different municipal authorities throughout 
the kingdom. Much that is illustrative of the industrial and 
social as well as of the general history of the country may be 
gleaned from them. At the present moment many of these 
records and documents are practically inaccessible, 








Art. IV.—THE VAUNTS OF MODERN PROGRESS. 


‘ Whether to see life as it is will give us much consolation, I know not.’ 
—Samuel Johnson. 


HE ‘Diamond’ Jubilee year of our most gracious and well- 
beloved Sovereign has come and gone. The roll of 
drum, the fanfare of trumpet, the peal of joy-bell, certifying 
to the consummation of a reign of unexampled duration, have 
discharged their last echo. The blaze of myriad commemora- 
tive bonfires, pyrotechnics, and festive illuminations, have long 
since flickered out. The peeans of a nation’s thanksgiving, the 
acclamations of countless millions throughout a world-wide 
Empire, have resounded in full chorus to the ends of the earth. 
And all the civilised conclave of foreign States and kingdoms 
have turned their eyes to England, and added their felicita- 
tions to do honour to our Queen and Empress in this unparal- 
leled prolongation of the term of her regnancy. 

The year 1897 has indeed been both to Great and Greater 
Britain one fruitful of jubilation, and, for many reasons, rightly 
so. That there has been an extraordinary advance in material 
prosperity and general well-being during the Queen’s long reign 
has now become the tritest of truisms. Our monarchy is the 
best and cheapest in the world. Our volume of commerce, 
and with it our mercantile marine, has in the past sixty years 
prodigiously increased. The inauguration and development 
of our railway system have changed the face of the country, 
and the very habits and intercourse of the people. Personal 
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wealth has grown and diffused itself to an unprecedented 
degree. The increased consumption of necessaries, and more 
especially of luxuries, among the masses, tells its marvellous 
tale. Our people are better governed, better protected, better 
housed, and, up to a certain point, better educated. Wages 
are higher, food and clothing cheaper. Deposits in the 
savings-banks have accumulated: Crime, as known to the 
law, has dimivished, personal freedom been enlarged, many 
legal penalties been removed from the statute book. The 
gaoler’s hand has been gloved, the sick are better nursed, the 
insane better cared for and safeguarded. And in view of the 
great movement towards Imperial federation of our Colonies 
which has set in, we may justly agree with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s recent assurance that ‘ The golden link of the 
Crown was never so valuable as now, when it unites an enor- 
mously extended Empire.’ 

These results of the progress of our age and nation are 
indisputable, and are matter for just pride. It is certain we 
are in no danger of overlooking or minimising them; rather 
the other way. The literature of Her Gracious Majesty’s 
record regnal year is plethoretic with jubilations in the major 
key, iv such wise that we have grown something weary of the 
one reiterated and unvarying optimistic tune. From Diamond 
Jubilee hats to Diamond Jubilee appeals from all and sundry 
in the newspapers to advance this or that particular cause in 
commemoration of that particular year, 1897 has shouted in 
high glee its plaudits on the amazing contrast and superiority 
it exhibits to poor 37, when the royal tiara first flashed upon 
the brows of the youthful Victoria. We have thus little call to 
traverse here ground so oft and so thoroughly trod, or to 
expatiate upon the heights of super-excellence to which the 
disciples of modernity are for ever assuring us we have 
attained. 

The popular note of the day is, above all things, to believe 
in ourselves, and to over-appraise the present at the expense 
of the past. It is almost in the nature of a heresy in this our 
day to question the value of any item of our so-called modern 
progression, or to venture to doubt whether everything we 
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have evolved at the close of the past four or five decades is 
better than what we possessed at their outset. In its public 
utterances—social, political, journalistic, literary—the world 
of this date postulates its grand and triumphant advance 
beyond its antecessors, not alone in material things—as: it 
might do justly—but likewise in the domain of the moral and 
intellectual. The age has constituted itself a mutual self- 
gratulating Association, and the forlorn condition and anti- 
quated ideas of the earlier years of the. reign have been 
derided in clarion-clang from the multifarious mouthpieces of 
the latest vogue. No doubt but we, on the threshold of a new 
century, are the people, and wisdom, though it may not 
perhaps die with us, is yet so transcendently above the wisdom 
of our fathers and forefathers, that we can for the most part 
afford but a smile or a shoulder-shrug for their ways and 
thoughts and achievements. 

Acknowledging, then, the vast access of comfort, conveni- 
ence, and material advantages that have accrued to us 
moderns within living memory, we may wake the further 
admission that in certain social and ethical aspects distinct 
amelioration is to be noted to-day. Mr. Kidd, in his Social 
Evolution, becomes almost wearisome in his insistence on the 
altruistic development of our modern western civilisation. 
Yet, undoubtedly, the recent multiplication of charitable 
undertakings amongst us in aid of the sick and destitute and 
downfallen, which has received so conspicuous an impulse 
during this last year of rejoicing, may fairly be cited in sup- 
port of this contention. Another count to the credit of the 
age is the drawing together of the classes, ‘The leading 
feature,’ wrote the late Dean Vaughan at the ’97 Jubilee, ‘ of 
the Queen’s long reign has been the approximation of man to 
man, class to class, peer to peasant, churchman to non-con- 
formist,’ which in a sense is no more than the truth. The 
democratising spirit of the day has partly brought this about, 
and we welcome it. So, too, in the matter of organised 
humanity to our fellow-men and prevention of cruelty to 
animals, credit may justly be given to the present age for a 
beneficent change of sentiment. 
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Yet another direction in which latter-day progress is indeed 
signal, is the growth of thorough self-denying work and of 
spiritual life within the Church. Even from the mouth 
of an extreme Radical and Liberationist we may gather this. 
In the short-lived parliamentary discussion (9th February, 
1897) upon Mr. Samuel Smith’s motion for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church, Mr. E. J. Morton had the 
candour to speak as follows:—‘Of all the progress made 
during this long reign, none had been more remarkable than 
that made in the spirituality of the Church of England. 
Everyone would admit that in the last sixty years the Church 
had greatly increased in earnestness, efficiency, and excellence.’ 
Mr. Balfour added his testimony in the same debate. ‘So 
long as the Church of England possesses, as it now possesses, 
a clergy who are on the whole devoted to their labours—so 
long as it possesses a clergy whose work is not merely or 
chiefly among the rich and the well-to-do, but among the 
poorest and most helpless of the population—so long as the 
great body of Bishops are men of untiring energy and great 
spiritual elevation—so long the Church which has survived 
for centuries will have a perfectly secure position.’ The 
Anglican Church ‘is doing incalculable good by its efforts to 
stir the great body of the people.’ The noble self-renunciation 
and unremitting labours of its clergy in such terrible moral 
wastes as say the Bishop of Stepney’s diocese in the east-end 
of London, or the purlieus of our greater provincial towns, are 
solid facts beyond dispute. Nor, assuredly, can we deny to 
the hard-toiling priesthood of the Roman faith, nor yet to the 
pastors of multinominal Non-Conformity, our meed of admiring 
recognition for their strenuous zeal and ardour in the cause of 
the Exalted Master. They of the altar throughout Christen- 
dom are for the most part not backward in holding up before 
the eyes of the too heedless rout those loftier things, in sight 
of which alone life is worth living. But as to the response in 
the lives and consciences of the possessors of our higher 
civilisation, this is another matter, to which we will now turn. 

A favourite vaunt of the ‘ genial optimist’ of to-day is the 
alleged vast upward step achieved in the drinking habits of 
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the civilised world. Viewed in one way this boast may be 
legitimate. But in other aspects it would seem to be little 
more than a half-truth. That visible overt excess in the use 
of inebriating drinks among the upper classes has abated is 
undeniable. The page-boy under the dinner table to loosen 
the neckcloths of the gentlemen after sitting over their wine 
is a very old story of the past. Nor does society permit its 
male members now-a-days to stagger into the drawing-room 
hiccupping or thick of speech, saturated with an undue 
mélange of liquors. The day of bachelors’ wine parties, which 
we of a certain age can call to mind, is nominally gone by, 
though we might probably find their congeners differently 
named in many a restaurant and pavilion in the resorts of our 
big cities. Still, it may be conceded that rampant drunken- 
ness has been shamed out of society, and stalks about less 
blatantly to ‘the man in the street’ than it did of yore. 
Nevertheless, the statistics of drink are very curious and 
puzzling. It is over sixty years since ‘Dicky Turner’ of 
Preston originated the eponym of teetotalism. To-day there 
may be more total abstainers, but with all the Bands of Hope, 
Blue and Red Ribboners, Leagues, and other Temperance 
Associations, ramified throughout the country, the aggregate 
of the drink bill instead of diminishing seems ever to be on the 
rise, even allowing for the normal increase of population. It 
may be that the enhanced wages of the masses, and the greater 
diffusion of wealth among the commercial classes, means that 
a greater number of persons can now afford to consume alco- 
holic beverages. Certainly, the enormous multiplication of 
public-houses, and the huge profits netted out of them, do not 
point to diminution in what the teetotalers call the ‘drink 
traffic. A further grave fact is alleged by a well-known 
champion of her sex, Lady Henry Somerset. In her evidence 
(May, 1897) before the Royal Commission appointed to enquire 
into the working of the Liquor Lews, this lady stated she had 
taken a great deal of interest in the ‘Temperance question, aud 
she was able to say that unquestionably there had been a con- 
siderable increase of drunkenness among women. 

Take next the‘ question of modern gambling. The tre- 
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mendous and accelerating development of this scourge of the 
human race towards the close of this century is matter of 
common knowledge. An eminent judicial authority recently 
pronounced it doubtful to which of the twain we should attri- 
bute the major share of the crime of the country—the gambling 
infatuation or strong drink. Betting and gaming are well-nigh 
as old as the human race, but the evil at this present has eaten 
its poisonous way deep into every class rich and poor, the like 
whereof has never been before. Statesmen, people of title, 
gentlefolk, the man of commerce, clerks and employees of 
every sort, artisans and operatives—to all these the study of 
the betting ‘odds,’ and the acquisition of ‘ tips’ to facilitate 
the pocketing of other people’s money without giving any- 
thing in return, are a serious business of their lives. The turf 
has been not inaptly called the Working Man’s Stock Ex- 
change. The Racing Caleudar and other literature of the 
race-course, ‘two-year-old ’ stakes, handicaps, ‘double events’ 
and ‘ grand nationals,’ absorb the often scanty enough leisure 
of tens of thousands of the humbler households, and hardly a 
newspaper one takes up but has its sporting columns to cater 
to the imperious demand of a nation of gamblers. A well- 
known American, Mr. Chauncey Depew, declares that in 
England ‘the present passion is the horse, the race-track 
draws unprecedented crowds, and all ranks, classes, and con- 
ditions bet.’ Even the fair sex have caught the infection. A 
smart London Society paper well ‘in the know’ assured us a 
year or two ago that ‘a feature of society as it is now is the 
fervour with which all the young married women have taken 
to racing.’ 

Nor is this wagering of money confined to the horse-racing 
ring. The turf book-maker, so lately raided by the Anti- 
Gambling League, is charged by that body with having 
sacrificed the true interests of sport to professional betting. 
He has helped, they contend, to make any small local race- 
meetings, which might have been sources of wholesome 
enjoyment, a terror to the neighbourhood. And latterly he 
has been extending his operations to such games as football 
and the like, which he formerly spared. Plainly, then, it is no 
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exaggeration to say that ‘the extent to which betting is 
carried on at the present time threatens to corrupt the whole 
nation.’ And here, at least, is a fin-de-sidcle decadence, vast, 
gross, and palpable, whereat the veriest vaunter of latter-day 
progress must surely hang his head. 

Nor is this all the gamester of our date has to answer for. 
In the speculator ‘on Change,’ the dabbler in ‘ margins,’ he 
has a very near kinsman—both alike actuated by the hope of 
accumulating wealth without the labour of genuine industry. 
It is the lament of the hour that such as these are on the in- 
crease: men like one who, described as a financier pure and 
simple, ‘never had the satisfaction of knowing that he was 
aiding in the world’s actual production of useful commodities, 
whose business was to run stocks up and down, to buy and 
clear out at the psychological moment,’ and whose gains meant 
somebody else’s equivalent losses. Even the agriculturist in 
these latter days has taken to gamble in the ‘futures’ of his 
growing crops. 

‘Supposing it to be true,’ says the Athenaeum (29th May, 
1897), ‘ that cards and wagers are less general or usual than 
they were among the rich, is it not certain that betting on 
horse races and on football has enormously increased among 
the humbler classes? And is it not also certain that the evil, 
considered not as a class evil, but as a national evil, is extend- 
ing every day?’ What has the apologist of modernism got 
to answer to this? It is idle to felicitate us on the asserted 
improvement in London society, and to ignore or blink the 
opposite tendencies among the masses of the people. 


Still pursuing our contrasts of the ethics of the civilised 
world, as they were understood a generation or more back, 
with their complexion to-day, let us pass to the institution of 
marriage. Since the enactment of the Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes Act of 1857, the untying of the nuptial bond in 
this country has increased by leaps and bounds, But in Great 
Britain, at all events, the grounds for release from the connu- 
bial contract are carefully restricted within the narrowest 
limits, which approximate very closely to those prescribed in 
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the Sacred Evangel. Still, with the advance of the century, 
the number of divorce suits has been augmenting. Divorcees 
are encountered in society in large numbers, and the civil law 
interposes no bar to the re-marriage of the transgressors 
among them, though the Anglican Church, with practical 
unanimity, refuses its sanction to such re-unions. Nay, more, 
we have the unsavoury spectacle of guilt with foregone con- 
nivance, and not always detected collusion, of interested 
individuals with a view to bring about a dissolution of the 
conjugal tie. And all these scandals are dished up to the 
million readers of the newspapers, to the obvious depravation 
of public morals ; in extra full detail should the case be one of 
those causes célébres of which, alas, this age provides too many 
examples. In the earlier part of the Queen’s reign we were 
spared all this. 

To be sure, if it be much of a consolation, we can at least in 
this matter claim that many other civilised nations are in 
worse case than ourselves. From some statistics recently 
compiled by Mr. Henniker Heaton, the figures of comparative 
divorce in European States ranged between one divorce to 
577 marriages in England, where the ratio is lowest, and one 
to twenty-one in Switzerland, where the proportion stood 
highest. A curious fact adverse to the morals of large cities 
as contrasted with the country at large was that, while the 
divorces in Germany numbered one in sixty-two marriages 
and in France one in eighty-seven, Berlin showed one in 
seventeen and Paris one to every thirteen. 

These figures cast a somewhat sinister light on our boasted 
Western civilisation. But they are altogether thrown into the 
shade by the startling condition of things in the great English- 
speaking Republic over sea, if we are to accept the recent dis- 
closures of an American lady, contributed to one of our 
leading periodicals.* ‘ Divorce,’ she writes, ‘is rampant in the 
United States. It is steadily on the increase, . . To-day 
divorce is the rule, and the motive-power of the divorce 
market is woman. Some statistics are given us. In a 





* See article, ‘Divorce in the United States,’ by Gertrude Atherton, 
Contemporary Review, September, 1897. 
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majority of the States, it appears, the number of legal grounds 
admitted for divorce range between six and twelve, while the 
qualifying antecedent period of residence for a suitor seeking 
relief is in some States as low as six months, three months, 
and even thirty days. New York and South Carolina, how- 
ever, are notable exceptions. In the latter, ‘No ground 
whatever is recognised as justifying divorce, and divorced 
people who have married again are liable to arrest for bigamy 
on entering this State.’ Contrariwise, we are told that ‘A San 
Francisco weekly newspaper recently, with no thought of 
humour, congratulated its readers that, as against the two 
thousand odd marriages of the preceding year, there had only 
been six hundred and forty-one divorces!’ One divorce to 
thirteen marriages in Paris is bad enough, but what are we to 
think of this trans-Atlantic community in which something 
near one-third of the marriages contracted had come to be dis- 
solved. Eight, nine, and twelve pleas for putting away one’s 
espoused, among which we have to include imprisonment of 
either party, and, in some States, even incompatibility of 
temper. Marvellous departure, indeed, from the one sole 
cause for divorcement suffered by Holy Writ. 

‘The divorce revolution,’ says Mrs. Atherton, ‘has been 

brought about and is maintained by women. The typical 
woman of the United States to-day is a mental anarchist. 
She is a product of experimental democracy. . . She lives 
in an electrical atmosphere. Sheisaspoiled child. . . Her 
independence has begot an abnormal amount of individuality. 
Is it a matter for wonder that, finding the man she has married 
unsatisfactory, she tosses him aside and begins life anew ?’ 

Here, again, we have a strange object-lesson in the evolu- 
tion of the present era, and in the working out of the advanced 
woman’s theories touching the duties and responsibilities of 
wedlock. Unhappily, our American sisters are not alone in 
their electrical and ‘ anarchistic spirit.’ We have not a few 
amongst us in these islands of like sentiments, to whom the 
solemn words of our marriage rite, ‘For better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, 
and obey, till death us do part,’ have lost their meaning. It 
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needs but to dip into current literature to find this out. For 
this kind of woman in the American Federation, ‘The past,’ 
says Mrs, Atherton, ‘ when disposed of has no further concern. 
The present is theirs; the future, a condition to be moulded 
by their imperial will.’ And then we have the moving-spring 
of it all revealed :—‘ Moreover, the women of the present two 
generations, who dwell in great centres, have in large measure 
thrown off the shackles of conventional religion. . . In ess 
progressive times the religious spirit—a common interest—kept 
the family together. It still does in remote districts; but this 
paper has to do with the tendencies of a rapidly developing 
civilisation.’ (The italics in both cases are mine), ‘The situa- 
tion,’ adds this lady writer, ‘seems to be hopeless at present ; it 
is not likely that any reform will be worked in this generation.’ 

Furthermore, one is told that in some of the Protestant 
German States disruption of the marriage bond has been made 
scandalously easy; ¢.g., the divorces granted by the Unitarian 
authorities a few years back at Klausenburg, in Transylvania, 
were notorious. But if we are to believe Henrik Ibsen, as 
interviewed by a writer in the Humanitarian of January, 1897, 
who reproduces the substance of some conversations he had 
with this sombre psychological dramatist, the laxity of demo- 
cratic Norway in respect of divorce made easy, and its repre- 
hensible environments, caps all the rest :— 

‘ Christiania,’ Ibsen is represented as saying, ‘is the most immoral town 
in Europe. . . Marriage is practically non-existent here, due in part to the 
ease with which, thanks to recent legislation, divorces can be obtained in 
Norway. . . . Aman or a woman can now geta divorce in a few weeks by 
a mere application to a magistrate, who decides the question administra- 
tively—that is to say, without any civil process—and who never refuses to 
separate a couple who may have got tired of each other. . . . Again, 
where society is so thoroughly immoral as it is in the towns of Norway, 
and here in particular (Christiania), woman enjoys more power than she 
does where the virtues are practised. . . . People marry, divorce, re- 
marry, and after re-marriage return to a kind of wnion libre with their 
divorced spouses.’* 





* * Henrik Ibsen,’ by R. H. Sherard. It would seem that Ibsen found 
fault with this interpretation of his views, but in the February Humanita- 
rian Mr. Sherard stuck to his guns, and adduced further testimony in 
support of his previous statements. 
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Closely allied to this modern loosening of the sanctity of 
marriage is the steadily growing audacity of the school which 
openly disseminates its pestilent doctrines of ‘the free union,’ 
and the free sovereign rights of husband and wife to discard 
one another at pleasure. We have had the ‘ woman who did’ 
and does presented to us in the latest fiction on this side the 
water: while our Diamond Jubilee year has wafted over to us 
from the Occidental Republic another novel with an eminently 
concrete expression of the same idea. In a story entitled 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, by Mr. Hamlin Garland, we are given 
what purports to be a realistic picture of rural and urban life 
in the great Middle-West States of America to-day. To Rose 
Dutcher, a Wisconsin farmer's daughter and erstwhile univer- 
sity graduate,—the heroine of the tale,—a delectable wooer of 
Chicago, journalist and littéraire, one Warren Mason, addresses 
a written proposal of marriage. After unfolding his pecuniary 
prospects, this is what the lover is made to say to her he de- 
sires to make his wife. 

‘If at any time I find a woman whom I feel I should live with rather 
than with you, I shall tell you of her with perfect frankness. 

Men and women change, grow weary of things, of bonds, of duties. 

On the other hand, let me say I exact nothing from you. I do not require 
you to cook for me, nor keep house for me. You are mistress of yourself ; 
to come and go as you please, without question and without accounting to 
me. You are at liberty to cease your association with me at any time, 
and consider yourself perfectly free to leave me whenever any other 
man comes with power to make you happier thanI. . . . I donot 
claim any rights over you at all. You can bear me children or not, just 
as you please.’ 

Elsewhere in the story this cynical Chicago editor, a slow 
large blond man, with a beautiful voice, discusses the outlook 
of matrimony in the same strain. 

‘I am troubled by the “ possible woman”—I mean the woman who 
might, quite possibly, appeal to me in a more powerful and beautiful way 
than the one I have. . . . When the glorious “ possible woman” 
comes along I want to be free. So the woman might reasonably want to 
be free when the ideal man comes along.’ 

The beautiful and attractive Rose after the frank avowals 
of Mason’s letter accepts the man who, according to the tale, 
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appears wholly to fulfil her aspirations. Yet she is portrayed 
to us as a sweet, strong, pure-souled young woman, combining 
a splendid physique with intense imaginative vigour and 
charm prepotent for malekind. True, this is a man’s painting, 
and we may venture to trust that most women, even in the 
transpontine land of the free, would promptly send such a 
wooer about his business. Nevertheless, Mrs, Atherton is 
forced to acknowledge that this story of Mr. Garland’s is ‘ one 
of the latest and most flatteringly received of the “ veritistic 
novels,” and that the pith of the suitor’s letter written in all 
sincerity, despite the fact that it reads like a burlesque—is 
that the men of the United States are at the dawn of compre- 
hension of their women, and making their initial effort at 
adaptation.’ Too truly in the words of a high-class serial, ‘in 
these days many who ought to know better are gravely 
questioning the morality of marriage, and advocating free 
love as the higher and purer way.’ A portentous and mon- 
strous phase indeed of the much belauded new ‘gospel of 
social duty’ we hear so much about, which is to replace the 
old-fashioned precepts of the Decalogue. 

In respect, then, of the ordinance of marriage and cognate 
sex relations, our complacent optimist of to-day will hardly 
deny that the times have changed Jamentably for the worse 
as the century has worn on to its close. 

Turn we next to the domain of religion. In the vehement 
march of the age during the last two or three decades, how 
has it fared with the religious spirit, and where stand we to- 
day? 

We have already noted the noble work which is being per- 
formed by the Christian pastorates. But is this work corres- 
pondingly seconded and brought to fruition in the spiritual 
aud moral elevation of those for whose welfare it is expended? 
What echo do the hebdomadal exhortations from tens of 
thousands of our pulpits awaken in the hearts and understand- 
ings of the auditories; what proportion of the vast masses of 
the people are ever reached at all? What though the fervent 
zeal of the Christian sower wax stronger, and the travail of 
his soul deeper. Are not the cardinal verities of the Faith 
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scouted on every side, while the Sublime Central Figure of 
our most sacred adoration is being persistently dethroned from 
its supernal majesty by humanitarian theist, agnostic, and 
materialist, whose thin frigid phantom-substitutes for a life- 
giving cult are flaunted before our eyes in the pages of in- 
numerable prints and periodicals in broadcast circulation. 
The apotheosis of evolutionised humanity is preached to us in 
place of the real Deity. The regeneration of society is at 
hand; the gates of life are to open; the race is ever advancing — 
in wisdom and morality ; and it'is to the socialist and humani- 
tarian that we are to look for the consummation of these 
results. Your socialistic neologist has little faith in the 
churches. He thinks ‘the influence of the Church upon the 
social movement presents the greatest occasion of dread for 
the future.’ Along his way alone lies the renascence of the 
world. 

These iterated prognostications of the modernist are, it is to 
be feared, not borne out by the hard facts of the hour. The 
clergy of to-day, writes an influential Church paper (3rd 
September, 1897), both in country and city, are aware ‘of the 
great change passing over religious life, a change which in- 
cludes neglect of Bible-reading, indifference to matters of 
conviction, and a loosening of the general obligations of 
religion.’ Only last Session, from his place in the House of 
Lords, the Prime Minister of the Queen warned us that ‘there 
is a great danger of Socialism in the present day; it is an 
inclined plane down which we are tending to move; it is a 
snare which we should avoid in all our legislation.’* Again, 
from a recent article in the Netherlands Review, De Gids, by 
M. Cyriel Buysse, we may learn what the spread of Socialism 
has done for the Flemish peasantry, formerly a soberly devout 
people, but whose ancient faith is now quite undermined. So 
great is the success of the Socialist propaganda that the writer 
sees little hope of averting some final sanguinary crisis like 
that of the Septembrists in the French Revolution. Naturally, 





*Speech by Lord Salisbury on the Workmen’s Compensation for 
Accidents Bill—29th July, 1897. 
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the outlook is gloomy. And this is how Gustave le Bon in the 
Revue Philosophique (November, 1896) characterises the lead- 
ing sociological note of to-day. Socialism, he says, comes now 
with its promises to modern societies, in which discontent is 
fiercer than ever. Riches are the god of our day. The lower 
strata of society are full of hatred and envy: the middle 
classes are greedy and corrupted by their gains: thinkers are 
in despair: the old religious beliefs and social standards are 
vanishing away. And to come very near home, Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet, who I believe has for years devoted herself to use- 
ful work in the east of London, and knows the poorer classes 
intimately, tells us in her recently published book Rich and 
Poor that the masses of the metropolis have practically no 
religious belief whatever. 

In one of the ablest and best reasoned books of mark of this 
decade, National Life and Character, the author (the late 
Charles Pearson) has drawn for us a solemn and impressive 
picture of what the Puritan religious spirit meant for our fore- 
fathers, and how it held on to the earlier part of the Victorian 
era. But he goes on to say— 


‘The Puritan tradition of family life is dead, and cannot be revived. 

. What it seems most reasonable to apprehend is . . . that while 

family life in general will be as inviolable as heretofore, it will lose the 

sense of religious sanction. . . . If these changes ever come to pass 

. the family as it loses its influence, will cease to transmit the tra- 
dition of a consecrated household life.’ 

How well we who can look back to a previous generation 
are able to endorse this view. We recall the daily family 
prayer in the home circle, the evenings sociably spent by its 
members, the more general reading of wholesome literature, 
the domestic habits of the women, the simpler home re- 
creations; the regularity and punctuality, each inmate of the 
household acting as the unit of a little social State where all 
were mutually concerned in its orderliness—in short, a general 
atmosphere of thoughtful amenity and homelikeness prevail- 
ing, to the advantage of the individual and to the economy of 
the ménage. 

To-day all this is too often laughed down and voted dull, 
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not exciting enough. The pampered appetite for outside 
shows, theatres, music-halls, and such like, will not be denied. 
The men, young and old, spend more time in the smoking- 
zoom or the club. The women are left more to themselves 
and to the thrills of the latest baroque novel. A something of 
reasonable seriousness is perished from out of us. There is 
little quiet or time for reflection in the universal rush and 
whirl and racket. ‘Is there not,’ said the Bishop of Ripon to 
last year’s Church Congress, ‘a tendency to a religion more 
shallow than that of former years. Has the wide and liberal 
faith’ (so-called) ‘ of to-day the depth of other days, Is there 
not a feverishness and harmful love of excitement amongst us.’ 
Doubtless, as his brother of Lichfield summed up, ‘Our 
material progress is undeniable. But are we better as a 
nation? Are we better as so many separate individuals than 
was the nation at the beginning of the Victorian era, or twenty 
or thirty years later? Are Englishmen stronger, more honest, 
more faithful, more trustworthy? Are Englishwomen more 
pure, more closely associated with their domestic ties; are 
they setting an example of what womanhood should be to a 
greater extent than they were a generation ago?’ In looking 
back to the pious home-centres of bygone days, ‘ We could 
not,’ he added, ‘ but see how in the home itself was provided 
a great deal of what tended to form beautiful and strong 
characters,’ while ‘ Now it seemed to him that the old family 
life was very much broken up.’ 

Nor has the Christian Sunday escaped the general disinteg- 
ration of things consecrate, Church-going among our country- 
men has notably fallen off, too many of them regarding both 
public and family worship as a bore. In this regard the 
other sex set a laudable example to the male folk, though 
there are who contend that emotionalism and fashion have 
something to do with this differentiation. A recent French 
writer, M. Gabriel Mourey, characterises our British Sunday 
as a day ‘de repos malgré soi,’ which, though at first irritating, 
grows after a while full of charm. To him, familiar with the 
common-day bustle and frolic and merchandising of the Gallic 
Dimanche, our Sunday interval of repose, ‘un calme sain de 
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vingt-quatre heures,’ seemed an immense benefit. But, beyond 
all doubt, there is amongst us less and less of this regard for 
sober Sunday quietness. It was Mr. Gladstone who said that 
‘The religious observance of Sunday is a main prop of the 
religious character of the country.’ With the present increas- 
ing vogue of dominical dinner-parties and other private 
entertainments enlivened by recreations, neither the domestics 
nor those they minister to get much Sabbatic rest, while the 
movement to sweep away everything of a religious character 
specialising the Sunday grows apace. 

It is to be feared, then, that the religious spirit has distinctly 
declined among the laity in the present generation, and that 
the claim of progress in this direction cannot possibly be 
maintained. 

The truth is, we may fairly describe a vast deal of the 
vague incompact creeds of our epoch as ‘ The study and prac- 
tice of Ethics of a more or less altruistic kind as a sort of 
substitute for the Christian religion.’ It has been well said 
that an ideal is essential to the very existence of morality, and 
this is an age conspicuously without ideals. Another truth 
should be equally plain, though the trick of the day is to con- 
trovert it. It is impossible to construct a science of ethics 
without postulating a supreme personal Deity. Thousands 
are affirming to-day their belief that the moral law, without 
any religious sanction whatever, suffices to safeguard the 
progress of human society, and so— 

‘ We help the blatant voice abroad 
To preach the freedom of despair, 


And from the heart of all things fair 
To pluck the sanction of a God.’ 


‘A man,’ said Boswell, apropos of theological faith, ‘ can 
live on thick air, but perishes in an exhausted receiver.’ Even 
80, better the somewhat heavy but devout atmosphere of the 
early Victorian days, than the emptiness and negation of 
religious belief so rife now. 

Take next the case of commercial and political morality. 
Who can dispute what a Right Reverend prelate justly 
emphasised the other day: the enormous increase of bogus 
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trading companies in this country, the adroit falsehoods of 
prospectuses, the facile falsification of accounts, the readiness 
to lend honoured names for a consideration to mercantile 
directorates, without a due realisation of the public responsi- 
bilities involved. ‘We confess, writes a London ‘ daily,’ 
commenting on a recent case of conspiracy by Directors to 
defraud their shareholders, ‘that we entertain little hope of 
any effective legislative cleansing of the Augean Stables of 
Company enterprise in Britain until a very different mental 
attitude is observed by large sections of the community, if not 
indeed by the public as a whole, towards the immorality and 
dishonesty with which much of our Company administration is 
honeycombed.’* Nor does M. Proal, of the French Judiciary, 
lead us to infer from his recent book on Political Crime, that 
things are any better on his side of the Channel. Again, cross 
over te the States of the great American Federation, and what 
an object-lesson we have there of latter-day retrogression. It 
is but two or three years since a Governor of Massachusetts— 
the late Frederick Greenhalge—thus characterised the politi- 
cians of his nation:—‘ The meanness of men has no limit. I 
find no real pride, no self-respect, but fawning, threatening, 
lying men, where offices are in question.’ As to the unscru- 
pulous plutocratic despotisms of that country there is a 
consensus of accumulatory evidence. Says the New York 
Review of Reviews (August, 1897) :—* The power of monopoly, 
of gigantic combinations of private capital . . . has now 
become menacing in its arrogance, its usurpations of the 
Government functions, its irresistible might in legislative cor- 
ruption. Witness the Senate at Washington, the Illinois 
Legislature, the Chicago Council.’ And, it might have been 
added, to go but three or four years back, the notorious junta 
of Tammany Hall. And now Tammany is re-installed for 
another quadrennate of civic rule. ‘This country’ (U.S.), 
writes the American correspondent of the National Review 
(August, 1897), ‘is almost a seething volcanic mass of human 
passions, ready for an eruption at any moment.’ ‘It is,’ says 





* Morning Post editorial, 2ist Feb., 1898. 
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another high authority, ‘certainly mortifying to find, after 
more than a century has passed away, corruption and Mam- 
mon enthroned, and the very principles on which the (U.S.) 
Republic is based trampled under foot.’ The operations of 
such huge combinations as say the ‘Standard Oil’ and 
‘Sugar’ Trusts, the ‘rings,’ ‘ deals,’ ‘ corners,’ ‘ pools,’ and the 
like ‘ bossing ’ manoeuvres, are known to all the world. Nor, 
when we look over the Continent of Europe, with the Great 
Powers armed to the teeth and in the general scramble for 
the remnants of the earth watching one another in an atmos- 
phere of mutual jealousy and mistrust, does the ideal of 
Christianity appear to be making much advance. 


Another instructive way of feeling the pulse of the age is 
through its literature. In this vehicle of public morality to- 
day do we see elevation or the reverse? If ever there was a 
time when, in the people’s interest, written productions should 
be pure, bracing, and conscientious, it is now; for never 
before ‘ Have such vast masses of untrained readers beeu let 
loose on literature by elementary education and cheap books.’ 
But is itso? Of the total amount of printed matter turned 
out week by week to swell the shelves of our libraries and 
strew the tables in our drawing-rooms, an enormous propor- 
tion consists of tales of imagination. An American librarian 
only the other day declared that over the water the percent- 
age of fiction asked for in the library had risen to 90 per cent. 
of the books issued. But more than this, it is the character 
of so many of these fictional outpourings that is so reprehen- 
sible. Everybody knows and pretends to deprecate it, yet 
everybody reads the books. Continental fiction of the erotic 
type is probably worse than our own; but, veiled in a foreign 
tongue, it is happily less accessible to the English reader. We 
have heard enough of the works of the ‘graphomaniacs’ 
abroad, realists and verists of that Parisian school which has 
been described as evincing ‘ A passionate partisanship for the 
immoral and the disgusting.’ Nor have we far to go to find 
their imitators among our own novelists; the last septennate 
has been prolific of them. Then, too, not only is it difficult 
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nowadays to get people to read anything but fiction, but the 
more sensational and risqué the book is, the more it is run 
after. : 

Sooth to say, we live in an age so exhausted by overdone 
athleticism and excessive stimulants of every kind, that the 
mental tastes and faculties are becoming enervated and en- 
feebled and incapable of thinking out any serious subject 
necessitating the smallest brain effort. The craving is for 
entertainment sole, for pleasurable titillation of the fancy, for 
reading to amuse or excite, but neither to instruct nor to 
improve. Herein we have the explanation of the jin-de-sidcle 
leaning towards the brief journalistic paragraph—the very 
short story—the abridged attenuated magazine article—the 
society paper with its ‘collections of bumptious snippets’ dis- 
parted by asterisks. The intellectual weakling of these days 
is too indolent to keep his attention fixed upon any written 
composition, save perhaps a high-spiced romance, for much 
wore than a consecutive guart d’heure. His queasy appetite 
must be tempted with peptic condiments by the spoonful, 
rather than with full portions of sound strengthening meat. 
The same symptom, alas, is showing itself among our school- 
girls and young women-students, according to one of the best 
authorities, ‘The power of attention,’ says Miss Beale, Prin- 
cipal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, ‘to subjects which 
are unexciting seems to have been almost destroyed in many 
cases by the unlimited indulgence in sensational and worthless 
literature, and real mental application rendered almost im- 
possible,’ 

A like downward trend is visible throughout European 
literature. Even Russia, which has of late years supplied us 
with so much originality and intellectual vigour, appears to be 
developing a new school of writers inspired by the literary 
tenets of Gustuve Flaubert, Baudelaire, and Théophile Gautier. 
With these innovators, says Monsieur Golovin (‘ Orlovski’), 
‘there is no need for an idea to spiritualise the whimsical 
creations of fantasy. . . . If only the picture reproduced 
be bright and beautiful, there is no need to look into its mean- 
ing, to demand from the artist a true grasp of life or a power- 
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ful work of intellect, and still less a sensitive heart.’ And now 
in Russia ‘has been enthroned the absence of ideas, and a kind 
of middle-class egoism is being cultivated.’ The present day 
is a period of decay in literature, but this tendency is not, M. 
Golovin opines, altogether the fault of the writers. It is 
‘created by the public, and insignificant superficial productions 
are called forth by the unexacting temper of society—in a 
word, the reader himself is responsible for the demoralisation 
in literature.’ 

In the matter of literary style and rhetoric, opinions may 
perhaps differ as to how they fare in these days. While the 
higher class of periodicals and a small minority of books turn 
out excellent, vigorous, and scholarly writing—entitled to 
rank with the best models in the language—we have at the 
same time been inundated throughout the last decade with 
specimens of the superfine and the affected—of mysticism, 
paradox, and preciosity—a kind of literary tinfoil which soon 
loses its glitter and flavour of newness. Long ago in Tudor 
days a prospective Dean of Durham gave this sage counsel to 
certain precursors of our modern ‘ Parnassians’ and euphuistic 
stylists. ‘Never affect any strange inkhorn terms 
neither seeking to be over fine nor foolish fantastical. 

I know them that think rhetoric to stand wholly upon dark 
words.” The pointed, virile, and lucid diction of our lettered 
forerunners—Addison and Steele, Swift and Johnson, Macaulay 
and Sydney Smith, Froude, Darwin, Newman and Thackeray 
—is too dull and bornd for our latter-day mannerists. The 
days of the literary Coryphaei are gone by, both in prose and 
verse, and we have failed to replace them. Prose writing is 
mainly either journalism or fiction, about the only two 
branches of the craft which pay. While, as for poetry, 
Shelley, Byron, Tennyson, and a roll of distinguished others— 
with ‘poetarum seniorum turba’—are not: and, though poet- 
isers abound, in this matter-of-fact intensely prosaic epoch 
only a select few of the reading public ever look at verse. A 
generation back, when there was some sentiment and roman- 
ticism abroad, the poets living and dead were studied and 
prized and recited in many a British home. 
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Another unhappy degeneration, we may note, is seen in the 
slipshod looseness of expression, the abounding Americanisms, 
the copious use of sporting lingo and all kinds of slang, which 
disfigure so much of the writing of the English-speaking race 
to-day. A well known authoress has humorously suggested 
for a remedy the extinction of nine out of every ten publishers 
and ninety-nine out of every hundred writers, She would 
also restrict the chief-sinning nationalities to a three years’ 
study of the Psalms, the essayists, and the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Another popular litt¢raire justly deplores the ‘ vile 
vulgarisms and unauthorised innovations which day by day 
pass muster with the hasty public for literature and correct 
English writing.’ 

It would seem, then, that though the great spread of our 
State-aided education may have augmented the number of 
those who can write up to a certain standard of very common- 
place mediocrity, literature in our day as a whole stands not 
where it did either in elevation of tone, dignity and distinction 
of style, or purity of composition. 

In discussing: the different aspects of the enquiry how far 
we of this generation have changed for the better or the 
worse from the times of our immediate predecessors, a word is 
due to the manners of the present day. A noble earl not long 
since, discoursing on this theme, came to the conclusion that 
manners are steadily deteriorating in Great Britain. ‘Amongst 
a set of persons in London,’ he says, ‘ whose social position 
gives them an influence far in excess of their merits, it is 
actually considered the “smart” thing to be brusque, loud, 
and self-assertive.’ The younger men in ‘society ’—and this 
I fear is extending to the middle classes—are notoriously 
wanting in courtesy and deference to women. Down to the 
‘seventies’ men with any pretension to good breeding put on 
their best behaviour in the presence of ladies. Nothing indeed 
was held to stamp the true gentleman so much as his con- 
siderate politeness and ‘gentle’ bearing towards the other sex. 
And unquestionably the instinct of true mauliness is to treat 
all women thus, whatsoever their social grade, garb, or cir- 
cumstance. When we see a well-dressed male hand out an 
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old apple-woman and her bundles from a railway carriage, or 
bestowing some little thoughtful attention upon this or that 
fair one, neglected and perhaps elderly, whom he may chance 
against at a ball, conversazione, or other social resort—we 
want no better credential of his genuine good breeding. It 
is a constant admission of women themselves that the best 
manners lie with the older men: the fascinating charm, the 
polish, the courtliness of deportment, of the old school of 
gentlemen are fast dying out. The younger men have been 
reared up in the prevailing laxity of home discipline: the 
salons of ‘grandes dames’ no longer afford them a training- 
ground in which to learn the punctilios of politeness. 

In this particular, however, society itself is largely to blame. 
The fashionable world is at its wit’s end to gather together 
for its entertainments a sufficiency of malefolk. The immedi- 
ate consequence of the run upon the men is to increase their 
arrogance and affectation, and to make them virtually masters 
of the social situation, That this is so is matter of common 
talk. Ball-giving ladies will positively tout for men. This 
and that friend will be asked to approach somebody else who 
knows certain girls who have an eligible brother, and this 
brother will be bidden to the rout without his sisters, In- 
stances, too, might be cited of almost incredible discourtesy 
towards hostesses in smart sets on the part of the modern 
young gentleman. Invitations left unanswered, or engage- 
ments accepted without an idea of fulfilment. Refusals at a 
dance to be presented to any of the entertainer’s lady-guests, 
or again, the ‘cutting out’ of partners—but this is practised 
by both sexes. Dining at a friend’s house, accompanying his 
wife and daughters in their carriage to a ball, and then never 
coming near them for the rest of the evening. Such are some 
of the amenities of the young bloods of society to-day. 

Another potent factor in the degeneration of the manners of 
the man is the change of attitude assumed towards him by the 
modern woman. The brusque, shrill-voiced, hard, self-assert- 
ing, aggressive type of female, who travesties male habits, 
and claims equality and comradeship with her men friends, 
has killed their deference and respect for her sex. Even in a 
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minor matter, such as the art of dancing, deterioration has 
long set in, and, as a gentlewoman of position has expressed 
it, what we moderns of the better classes want is ‘ More of the 
dignity of our great-grandmothers, and less of the tomboy and 
romping element which it is a libel to call dancing to-day.’ 
‘It has become a commonplace,’ writes Max Nordau, ‘to 
speak of the constant increase of crime, madness, and suicide.’ 
In respect of mental aberration, while the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners hesitate to admit ‘any important increase of occurring 
or fresh insanity,’ their last Report states that, whereas in 1859 
the number of ascertained lunatics, idiots, and persons of 
unsound mind in England and Wales showed a ratio of 18°67 
to every ten thousand of the population, this ratio had risen on 
1st January, 1897, to 32:00.* As to self-destruction, Professor 
Nordau’s view derives corroboration from some quite recent 
statistics from Paris, quoted in the Matin (24th July, 1897). 
In France, it seems, with a population about stationary, there 
were in 1880 6,638 suicides; in 1892 the number had increased 
by more than a third, and by 1897 they had mounted to a 
total of 9,703. ‘These official figures,’ adds the Matin, ‘ are 
much below the real facts.’ Moreover, from a statement 
lately published by the Italian Statistical Office, we learn 
that within the last ten years the number of persons who 
in Italy have died by their own hand has increased fifty 
per cent. It is further declared by Nordau that several 
new nervous diseases, exclusively a consequence of the 
present conditions of civilised life, have appeared within 
the last twenty years. For some further facts pointing to 
physical degeneration in the race to-day, the same writer cites 
the authority of certain experts. Thus, says Sir James 
Crichton Browne, people age sooner now, and both heart and 
nerve diseases are more prevalent; while, according to an 
eminent oculist—Mr. Critchett—spectacles for defective eye- 
sight are resorted to earlier in life. Dentists, again, find more 
prematurity in the decay of teeth, and the hair grays sooner 





* See 51st Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy—Appendix A., Table 
IT. 
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than it did in former days. All these results, contends Nordau 
are to be traced to ‘the vertigo and whirl of our frenzied’ 
modern life ! 

Regarding another plague of our time—the advertising 
mania—one might pen a separate article. I do not mean 
merely the flaring posters, or the hideous medley of flaunting 
trade-placards which decorate our railway stations and 
other public places; nor the handbills on rural gateposts 
in lane and highway; nor even that apogee of abomina- 
tions, the huge signboards which, stuck about in our 
beautiful English meadows alongside the main railway lines, 
or on the banks of old Father Thames, deform the landscape, 
and are an eyesore and offence to the passers by. Or, to take 
one more example, the columns and columns of our news- 
papers and periodicals given up to brief little stories or 
novelettes, perhaps cleverly illustrated, which the unwary 
reader is often tricked into reading, till he comes upon the 
merits of somebody’s soap or syrup or sanitary hairwash. 
These and such like forms of latter-day puffery tell their own 
tale, partly of overstrained trade competition, and partly of 
the persistent vulgarising of the public taste. ‘I see a wave,’ 
wrote Matthew Arnold, fifty years ago, ‘of more than Ameri- 
can vulgarity—moral, intellectual, and social—preparing to 
break over us,’ and was he not right? 

But there are yet other forms of pushing, ostentatious 
advertisement of oneself and one’s wares whereof our sires 
and grandsires knew nothing. There is the vulgar, restless 
vanity of the seekers of notoriety, which has given birth to a 
new industry—that of the journalistic interviewer. The 
craving for petty details regarding people of title and distinc- 
tion, popular celebrities, or persons thrust for the nonce into 
conspicuity, is a symptom of an age which catches at triviali- 
ties, and is avid for the commodities that minister to a morbid 
and frivolous curiosity. For, assuredly, our serial literature 
would not be so taken up with tittle-tattle and fiddle-faddle 
about the personal habits, sayings, and doings of notables, 
were there not a public agape for such trumpery. The thing 
is a growing nuisance. What boots it to be told that such 
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and such a great patrician has fifty suits of clothes in his 
wardrobe, that a favourite comédienne’s favourite viands are 
pilchards and pdté de foie gras, or that some eminent poet 
writes, like Horace’s Etruscan Cassius, two hundred verses 
before a meal, and a like number after. 

Nor are our fine ladies averse from a new form of advertise- 
ment, One constantly sees now tacked on to a literary tale or 
article, chiefly in the women’s periodicals, the portrait and 
autograph of the writer. Sometimes an editor may ask for 
this, but, however that may be, the practice is a curious recent 
innovation. Then, again, in the chronicling of fashionable 
weddings, what on earth can the general reader find of 
interest in photographs of the various brides and bridegrooms 
he never saw, and whose physiognomies, plain or comely or 
commonplace, as the case may be, can be of no possible 
moment to him? ‘Qh, but they like it themselves,’ our 
journalistic conductor will answer. Just so. It advertises 
them, bestows upon them a momentary notice, ministers to 
the overweening personal vanity and thirst for cheap fame 
that are so characteristic of modernism. 

Among a score of other comparisons that suggest themselves 
between the earlier and later years of the Victorian reign, not 
exactly favourable to the latter, we might pertinently ask this 
question—Are the domestic servants of this day—notwith- 
standing their exceptional privileges, greater liberty, and 
higher wages—more faithful, steady, trustworthy, more careful 
of their employers’ interests, more appreciative of kindness 
and consideration from master or mistress, than they were in 
days gone by? But we must pass on. 


I have reserved for my concluding point of contrast in this 
discursus a subject of the last importance to humankind, with- 
out reference to which the argument advanced in these pages 
would be incomplete—the modern woman. 

A nation is the product of its women in more ways than one. 
A slight declension in woman’s influence and refinement may 
have a disastrous bearing upon the whole community, and es- 
specially on the men. How do the younger generation of the 
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feminine sex to-day compare with their mothers and gran- 
dames as to physique, mental accomplishments, womanly 
graces, and general moral tone? First of all, it is constantly 
being asserted that the present representatives of English girl- 
hood are taller and of finer development than their predeces- 
sors, This may be so, but it is one of those reiterated and 
broadly accepted theories we have no means of verifying. 
There are no available gynemetric statistics that I am aware 
of to show the average height and girth and weight of the 
maidens who figured in the first half of the Queen’s reign, to 
enable us to compare their build with that of the girls of now. 
Undoubtedly, one sees numbers of young women of tall sta- 
ture, but then we who have passed middle life can remember 
many such in the days of our youth. It is possible and per- 
haps probable that the increased attention paid to athletics in 
our girls’ schools may have developed the upward growth of 
the woman’s frame. But what we have to consider in our 
comparison is the ensemble or general aspect of the female 
figure. A course of dumb-bells and horizontal bars may be 
excellent for a damsel if moderately taken. But the endea- 
vour to give her the muscular training suitable for a man is 
quite another thing. In the present day there is too much 
ground to fear that athleticism is being overdone among both 
sexes, but more particularly by the younger women of the 
upper and middle classes. It stands to reason that your 
modern girl who takes a long bicycle ride before luncheon, 
plays hockey or golf or lawn tennis all the afternoon, and 
finishes up with a dance in the evening, is not unlikely to 
overstrain her physical powers. Yet this sort of thing with 
variations is the kind of energetic programme affected by large 
numbers of leisured girls and women of society. 

The pace is altogether too ‘killing’ for the corporeal capa- 
bilities of the normal woman. And the immediate (setting 
aside the ulterior) results are visibly imprinted upon the figures 
and faces of those among the weaker sex who thus overtax 
themselves. Grant that they have put on some inches to their 
height: do we desire a nation of Penthesileas or female grena- 
diers? Granted their muscular development may have in- 
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creased: do we want to see a woman made up of exaggerated 
thews and tendons? Our mothers prided themselves on their 
good looks ; their full, rounded, and well-proportioned frames, 
their fine contours of arm and bust, their rose-tinted but 
dainty complexions, their grace and elegancy of carriage, their 
charm and bewitchment of manner. That they safeguarded 
and often retained these attractions into middle and elderly 
life is evident from the frequent remark overheard to-day, 
‘How much better-looking is the mother than the daughters.’ 
Now the athletic young woman gives herself up to hard out- 
door exercises, but to little else. Tall and exceeding slim she 
may be, but the true soft womanly lines are too often gone 
from her. None can have failed to observe the remarkable 
increase in the number of spare flat-chested young women 
since the advent of the craze for athleticism, At entertain- 
ments where the low-cut dress is worn this is conspicuously 
apparent: collar bones and angles and hollows showing where 
in former days all was feminine smoothness and fulness, And 
then the countenances of these ladies, more particularly those 
of them who have taken to excessive cycling: tanned per- 
haps, but weather-beaten if not freckled, and with a certain 
worn, keen, hard-featured aspect familiar to most of us, which 
is anything but becoming. 

Much of this addiction to excessive bodily exertion among 
the fair sex is due to the fashion of the hour: much of it. is a 
species of emulous swagger due to the propaganda of the ad- 
vanced women. Our well-to-do maidens are smit with the 
desire to compete with and emulate men in the domain of 
athletism. But it is of no avail; nature and physiology in 
time take their revenge. Fortunately, in this matter the 
women of the lower-middle and working classes have as yet 
escaped much contagion from the ranks above. 

The other variety of female, still so much in evidence 
among us both in literature and on the public plattorm, is even 
more alien from the ways of our fore-mothers. Her influence 
upon her own sex is depressing, and upon the opposite sex 
repelling. An accomplished authoress declares that, in spite 
of the comradeship and the breaking down of many social 
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barriers between them, the sexes were never wider apart than 
they are now. The Mary Astells and Mary Wollstonecrafts of 
to-day claim to be altogether superior to their antiquated and 
benighted sisters of fifty years ago. Are they? Our noble 
epic singer in the sublimest of his compositions has drawn for 
us one of the most exquisite pictures of a pattern woman to be 
found in the language : 


** Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired, 
The more desirable. . . .” 


would have to read ‘ most obvious, most obtrusive, not retired, 
the less desirable,’ to fit the latest advanced sample of the sex. 
With her 
*, . «. Those graceful acts 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions mixed with love 
And sweet compliance. Py 


seem to be fast going out of vogue. A distinguished lady- 
writer has told us that one cannot attempt to probe to the soul 
of woman without earning her enmity. If this be so, I fear I 
am on dangerous ground. Nevertheless, since according to 
the same feminine authority it is as necessary to set a woman 
to catch a woman as a thief to catch a thief, it may be safest 
to look to women’s utterances regarding their sex rather than 
to men’s. 

‘ The passion for power,’ says Mrs. Rcy Devereux, ‘ is burning the soul 
of the modern maid away. . . . She has become an intelligence, but 
she has ceased to be a delight. . . . That sublime faith in love which 
has been a living spirit in the soul of ‘‘Eve throughout the ages” has gone 
down before the eyes that are at last unbandaged. . . . In the good 
old days woman was faithful by nature as well as by obligation.’ 


In her placid soul— 


‘Only known gods were deified and domestic ideals cherished. Now- 
adays the dust lies thick upon all these. . . . The modern woman 
hungers for new perspectives, new aspirations, new affections 
interests with a pulse in them, sensations with a bloom on them. How 
should the man of her maiden favour fulfil the need of her maturity? To 
every season its book and its bonnet, why not also its love ?’* 





* The Ascent of Woman, by Roy Devereux—Lane, 1896. 
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Surely we might imagine this lady to be writing of the 
class of American women presented to us by Mrs. Atherton. 
But no, she is writing of English women ! 

‘For this cheapening of love,’ we read on, ‘two things seem 
to be responsible, and of these the first is the decline of re- 
ligious belief. . . . A certain Joosening of the moral tension 
in women has supervened,’ The popularity of marriage, says 
our authoress, is on the wane: ‘a vague distaste to it has 
shown itself among the young of both sexes,’. The maternal 
instinct fares no better in ‘ this insensate era.’ Modern woman 
‘has turned the cold light of criticism upon her eternal 
mission’ (motherhood) ‘as upon everything else in the uni- 
verse, . . . She is never weary of declaring her contempt 
for the other sex and the feminine beauty that he prizes above 
all human things.’ (My italics), The result is that man ‘re- 
gards the present stage of her evolution with dismay and her 
future with despair.’ These strictures, be it noted, are from 
one who is anything but a reactionary in regard of her sex. 

As a pendant to the above views upon the modern woman 
—which after all, if a trifle exaggerated, are but the substance, 
put into vigorous and pointed language, of a large volume of 
thoughtful opinion of the day—I will cite one or two passages 
from another lady-writer of great ability and discriminating 
acumen, Mrs. A. Sutherland Orr. The circumstance that it is 
twenty years since her essay appeared throws a significant 
sidelight on the intervening progress of the movement for the 
so-called Rights of Women. Moreover, the author's fairness 
and her evident sympathy with the cause of female emanci- 
pation add to the value of her criticisms. 

While admitting there had been need of improvement in 
the education and position of her sex, Mrs. Orr does not con- 
ceal her apprehensions of the then probable future of the 
women’s agitation. ‘The evils,’ she says, ‘attendant on the 
new social order will not be temporary but permanent... . 
In the first flush of regenerated female life, we may have 
larger women, and not yet different ones. We may see the 
utmost expansion of which the female nature is capable: 
generations may pass away before the fatal bias is perceptible 
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through which its fair proportions are ultimately to be des- 
troyed.’ And again: ‘The one fatal result of female emanci- 
pation is this, that in its full and final attainment, not only the 
power of love in woman, but for either sex its possibility, will 
have passed away. This is the last conclusion which the 
advocates of the movement are prepared to accept.’ . . . In 
these days of: the ‘higher education’ of women and the 
feminine thirst for university honours, a further observation of 
Mrs. Orr’s is full of significance. ‘ That intellect in a woman 
should conduce to her being loved, that it should even be 
compatible with it, it must be subordinated to her woman- 
hood. . . . It must heighten, not obliterate, the sense of 
contrast in which the magnetism of sex resides.’ One more 
quotation will suffice to show how closely this writer's forecast 
approximates to the views set forth in The Ascent of Woman. 
‘What number,’ asks Mrs. Orr, ‘of our “regenerate” women 
will choose to become mothers, and what at best will be the 
maternal qualities of creatures for whom maternity is no 
longer a primary object, but a possible incident in life?’* 
Numbers of other women, high-placed and insightful, have 
written to like effect. Even the author of The Heavenly Twins 
has at last turned upon the modern English girl. ‘Charm of 
manner is departing from her.’ 
‘She thinks too much of herself, too little of other people. 
. She takes no trouble to make herself agreeable. . . . Inher 
home life she is apt to be selfish, and in society she is only genial when it 
suits herself. . . . She asserts herself on all occasions, but cultivates 
none of the gentle dignity, the grace, with which women can add so much 
to the beauty of life.’ t 
In refreshing contrast to the votaresses of the feminine 
‘renascence, one turns to some delightful Jubilee recollections 
of the youth of the highest lady in the land. In a private 
diary kept by the Honourable Charles Augustus Murray while 
at Court in 1837 he thus records his impressions of our Queen. 
‘There is something so feminine, so gentle in her manner of 





* The Future of English Women—Nineteenth Century—June, 1878. 
+ ‘The Modern Girl,’ by Sarah Grand—Temple Magazine, February, 
1898, 
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addressing those about her, that it really is a pleasure to 
render her the most trifling service, or speak with her on the 
most trifling subject.’ Again, Her Majesty having done the 
narrator some small favour, he was wholly won by ‘the sweet 
manner and grace with which it wasconveyed. . . . The 
tone and manner were such that I could have knelt down and 
kissed her feet.’* Mrs. Emily Crawford, whose personal 
reminiscences date back to the same period, remarks, in men- 
tioning Lord Melbourne, that he ‘ may have been astonished 
to see freshness, innocence, maidenly diffidence, and a youth- 
ful glow of life associated with the sceptre.’ So, too, writes 
another lady, one of the Queen’s bridesmaids at the Royal 
nuptials—‘I look back with respectful admiration to the 
unostentatious simple habits of those times.’ Innocence, 
simplicity, maidenly diffidence, gentleness, sweetness—femi- 
nine graces cultivated in the early regnal years of our beloved 
Sovereign—are now very much out of date, 

Small wonder, then, that so many of us men past our youth 
turn away from the typical young female of to-day. The 
woman of our springtime and noontide was a rest and refresh- 
ment of soul to the man she loved. The heart of her husband 
safely trusted in her. She did him good, and not evil, all the 
days of his life. She looked well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and in her tongue was the law of kindness, In calling 
back the vision of her, we are wistful ‘for the grace of a day 
that is dead.’ We are moved to sigh over the unforgotten 
bygone years of her resplendence— 

* As woods in dripping rains 
Sigh over all their fallen leaves.’ 
And we would fain linger on near her shrine, how poor soever 
the word of tribute we can offer to it. Somehow, for sure, 
there is a subtle feminine something one misses now in the 
general run of educated women, something which drew the 
men of the forties, fifties, and sixties. Early marriages among 
gentlepeople were then in fashion; they are so no longer. 
That—beaven be thanked !—there are still many beautiful 





* ‘Three Weeks at Court ’—Cornhill Magazine, Jan., 1897. 
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and accomplished and fascinating women growing up amongst 
us, goes without saying. And there is much that is comfort- 
ing in the epigram that ‘ Woman is always woman, and never 
will be aught but woman so long as the world endures.’ 


But this article has run out to considerable length, and I 
must stop. We started with a recognition of the manifold 
progress of the civilised world, and Great Britain in particular, 
in all that ministers to our material prosperity—in the arts, the 
sciences, the extension of Empire, the growth of a certain 
national altruism, the spread of benevolent institutions, 
in humanity and cosmopolitan camaraderie, in the redoubled 
work of the Churches. But we also saw that the fashion of 
the day among publicists is too much towards national glori- 
fication, optimistic self-complacency, extolling of the present, 
depreciation of the past. Public speakers and writers are 
prone to preach and prophesy smooth things, and the people 
love to have it so. In the year just gone by, it had been an 
ungracious and churlish task to sound a discordant note amid 
the chorus of Jubilee plaudits-and gratulations. But now, 
separated as we are by little more than a twelvemonth from a 
new century, it may be profitable to look around us, and 
realise the hard facts of the day, rather than the make- 
believes which the vaunter of modernism so sedulously puts 
about. Thus it is that the present writer has in no obscurant- 
ist spirit essayed to break a lance for the earlier decades of the 
Victorian reign, which it is now the mode so to fleer at and 
deride. Common fairness demands that both sides of the case 
should be presented. One is always being rehearsed to us. 
Audi alteram partem. 

It may be that the modern depravations we have noted in 
our own national life and character, as well as in other sections 
of Christendom, are to be attributed to a merely temporary 
backwash in the great onward tide of civilisation. This is the 
view, doubtless, of those who believe in an unerring main 
current of advance of the human race. Others of us may 
incline to agree with Niccolo Machiavelli that the world 
neither grows better nor worse, but is always much the same. 
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Others, again, may be disposed to pessimise, and to argue that 
unless civilised society, man and woman, reform itself from the 
growing laxities which are now disfiguring it, the outlook for 
humankind is a bad one. That this century, so near the 
throes of dissolution, should make a death-bed repentance, is 
past praying for. But it is not beyond hope that in the next 
cycle a sane reaction may set in from the fret and frivol and 
fever of our present conditioning of life. Meanwhile, it lies 
with the reader of these pages to answer to his or her own 
satisfaction the question I have virtually propounded—a 
serious one, indeed, both for ourselves and for our posterity. 
With all our added knowledge, culture, boasted enlighten- 
ment, and opportunities—Are we better than our fathers? 


T. P. W. 





Art. V—THE GREEK FOLK AS REVEALED IN 
THEIR POESY. 


‘Le plus grand poéte de la Grace contemporaine, c’est le peuple grec 
lui-méme, avec cet innombrable essaim de rapsodes qu’il engendre sans 
cesse, et qui s’en vont, en quelque sorte sans interruption depuis le vireil 
Homtre, le premier et l’inimitable, mendiant comme lui, chantant, impro- 
visant, enrichissant chaque jour le trésor de cette poésie dont ils sont les 
fidéles dépositaires, en méme temps que les vulgarisateurs.’—YEMENIZ, 
Voyage en Greece. 


AST month, an event occurred which may well recall atten- 
tion to the Greeks. On Monday, the 6th June, Edhem 
Pasha left Volo, the great seaport of Thessaly, with the last 
troops of the Turkish Army which has occupied the province 
since the great Debdcle of last year, and was saluted by the 
French, Russian and British warships in the bay. The retiring 
but victorious Turkish soldiers cheered repeatedly, and got a 
hearty response from the British sailors. Nor were these British 
cheers undeserved, considering what appears to have been the 
general conduct of the Turkish Regulars both during and since 
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the war. The entry of the Greek troops then took place amid 
great enthusiasm. Have the Greeks the stuff in them to make a 
recovery as splendid as has been that of the French, who were no 
less. beaten to the ground in 1870-71 than the Greeks were last 
year? To know a people, one must know its folk-poesy. From 
its culture-poets one can obtain but a very partial, if, indeed, 
any true view at all, of how the great mass of the people feel 
and think. If the work of a culture-poet lives in men’s memory, 
it is in general but in the memory of a comparatively small 
section of the community, and owing to some special originality 
of thought and expression. But the nameless bards whose utter- 
ances are preserved, not in printed volumes, but in the hearts of 
the folk, and transmitted, as the most precious knowledge of the 
women, these nameless bards of the people can thus live only in 
proportion, not so much to their own originality, as to the force 
and freshness with which they feel and think with the common- 
alty, and hence, in proportion to the spontaneous truthfulness 
with which they voice ideas, sentiments, and aspirations, actually 
and widely cherished. In order, however, thus to know a people 
through its folk-poesy, it must be collected with representative 
completeness, and hence, from all available sources, translated 
with scrupulous fidelity, and then scientifically classified. This 
I have lately attempted to do, or to see done, in the case of 
Greek folk-poesy.* In these volumes, however, it would have 
been irrelevant to my special purpose as editor to point out at 
any length the inferences to be drawn as to national character 
from the great variety of documents collected. But the Greeks 
are still prostrate. And just on that very account, and because, 
as many think, it would be no less calamitous for south-eastern 
Europe generally than for just Hellenic aspirations, if the 
Greeks should be kept thus beaten to the ground, I trust that 
the following pages, illustrative of the moral characteristics of 
the Greek folk, as revealed in the three great divisions of their 
poesy, may neither be considered inopportune, nor found without 
effect in stimulating helpful sympathy. 





* Greek Folk-Poesy. 2 vols. London: D. Nutt. 1896. 
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I. 


First, then, as to the indications of moral character to be found 
in the Mythological Idylls and Tales of the Greeks. The charac- 
teristic traits uf their mythical heroes may, indeed, not be 
commonly found among the Greek folk. But the character of 
a man’s heroic ideal always affords some indication of his own 
character, or at least of its possibilities, however far his ordinary 
conduct may fall short of that ideal. So it is likewise in the 
case of a people. For tales of heroes and the traits of their 
character would not be preserved from generation to generation, 
unaided by the printing-press, did they not depict genuine folk- 
ideals. In this alone there is some testimony to the character of 
the Greek folk. Nor, when we come to give illustrations of 
Greek character from their Social Songs and Stories, and their 
Historical Ballads and Legends, shall we find generally any very 
great discrepancy between character as there depicted and as it 
is depicted in their Mythological Idylls and Tales, The fearless 
adventurousness of the Greek mythical heroes could be fully 
shown only by recounting at length some of the stories of their 
magical adventures. Their other qualities may be more briefly 
illustrated. And in calling to mind these Greek hero-tales, the 
first thing, perhaps, that strikes one is how often both heroes and 
heroines owe their good fortune to sympathetic courtesy. Thus, 
for instance— ' 

‘ When the Prince woke up, he saw at a distance an old woman sifting 
flour into a great baking-pan. But the flour did not fall into the pan but 
on the ground. When he came nearer to the old woman, he saw that she 
was blind. Then the Prince said to her, ‘‘ Wait mother, don’t sift the 
flour, for it is falling on the ground.” ‘‘ But I can’t see, my laddie,” said 
the old woman. ‘‘Give it to me, mother, and I will sift for you,” said 
the Prince. So he set to and sifted the flour, and put it in a sack which 
lay near, and said to her, ‘‘ Where are you going to carry it? Let me help 
you, mother.” The old woman was very much pleased with the Prince, 
and said to him, ‘‘ My boy, for the favour thou hast done me, what shall 
I do for thee?” Said the Prince to her, ‘‘ Mother, give me your bless- 
ing, for you cannot help me in what I am seeking.” ‘*And what is it thou 
seekest 7” asked the old woman. ‘‘ Wilt thou tell me, that I may hear, 
and see if I cannot perhaps help thee ?’” * 


a i | 





* Greek Folk-Puesy, I., 80. Aedriov, I., 147. 
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But the finest and most significant of these courtesy-incidents 
are those in which one who has been bespelled recovers his or her 
natural form through the power of a courteous act, and the love 
from which it springs. Thus, in the hero-tale from which I have 
just cited a passage, it turns out that the old woman ‘ was the 
Good Fate, and the other Fates had blinded her because she had 
never done evil to anyone, and they fated her never to recover 
her sight until she found somebody to love and pity her.’ And 
when the prince is informed of this, it is implied that her sight 
she had recovered through his courtesy, though he had been 
quite unaware that his kindly act had had such power. So, 
again, in the story of ‘The Enchanted Lake,’ the Frog-Princess 
says— 

‘ A magician foretold to us that if there should be found one to love me 
and not curse the hour in which he found me, I, too, should become 
human. I remained a Frog in order to prove thee. Since I see that thou 


art so good a man I will bring thee good fortune, and we will let thy 
sisters-in-law mock, if they will.” 


And again in the story of the Prince who was changed into a 
Snake we read :— 


‘ But her sisters advised her not to go back, so that he [the Snake] might 
die. The girl replied, ‘‘How could I leave my Beast to die who have 
received such help from him?” . . . When the Snake saw her, he 
said, ‘‘ Hast thou come, my Rose?” When the coffee came for her to 
drink, the Snake lay down in her lap, and when he said, ‘‘ Wilt thou take 
me for thy husband ?” the girl replied, “I will take thee.” His skin fell 
off, and he became a Prince. . . . Then the maiden began to ask him 
what manner of man he was and how he became a Snake. Then the 
Prince told her that he had loved an orphan, and she had laid him under 
a curse to become a Snake and never cast his skin until he should find a 
woman who would consent to marry him.’ 


It is commonly believed that the conception of love as a 
power, and indeed as the only power, that can transform from 
foul into fair shapes is a distinctively Christian idea. But such 
stories as these are, as every folklorist knows, to be found in 
folk-poesies little, if at all, affected by distinctively Christian 
ideas, and no more strikingly in contemporary Greek, than in 


our own earlier Keltic folk-poesy. And the inference, therefore, 
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would appear to be that this is a conception of love rather 
borrowed from, than by, the folk. 

With courtesy there naturally goes gratitude. The helpful 
courtesy of the hero begets equally helpful gratitude in those, 
whether in human or animal shape, to whom such courtesy has 
been shown. Indeed, there is a whole class of folk-tales en- 
titled Stories of Grateful Beasts. 

‘Then the Lion and the Eagle say to him, ‘‘ What favour dost thou ask 
of us?” He, desiring nothing, said, ‘‘ What can I expect from you?” 
Then the Eagle plucked a feather from his breast, and said, ‘‘ Take care 
of this feather, and thou wilt not repent it. Whenever thou wilt, thou 
mayest become an eagle, and when thou wilt a man.” And the Lion 
pulled out one of his hairs, and said, * Keep this hair, and when thou 
shalt burn it, I will gather together all the other lions, and we will do thy 
bidding.”’ 

And the heroes themselves, of course, are no less grateful 
than courteous— 

‘Then said the King to the Prince, *‘I rejoice greatly, my boy, that 
thou hast slain thine enemy. If thou art willing, I will make thee my 
son.” But he said, ‘I have some business to finish. If you will give me 
eight days grace, I will give you my answer.” Then . . . he went to 
the Princess who had helped him, and told her all he had gone through, 
and said that he would take her home to her parents, or marry her, as she 
pleased. She begged him to take her home to her parents, as she was 
betrothed. Afterwards he went to the King, and said that he would take 
his daughter to wife. And the King was very glad to have such a son-in- 
law.’ 

Nor, I may add, are such insinuated—though not on that 
account less effective—lessons in courteous and grateful conduct 
by any means confined to the hero-tales, but are plentifully 
found in the lower level of social stories. 

With fearless adventurousness, courtesy and gratitude, there 
naturally goes truthfulness. So far as I remember, the only 
instances of falsehood and treachery in the hero-tales are on the 
part of women, even when princesses, or of men of such alien 
races as Jews, Negroes, and Mongols—the last being, I suppose, 
indicated by the term Zravds, ‘beardless.’ For true as well as 
fine is the reply of a prince to a king who, after being told a 
wonderful story, says— 
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* ** Consider well, and don’t tell us lies, or off will go thy head.” ‘“‘A 
man,” replied the Prince, ‘‘ who has resolved to deliver a Princess from 
death, or to sacrifice his own life, never tells lies.” ’ 


As instances from the folk-tales of keeping faith notwith- 
standing the most grievous loss and suffering occasioned thereby, 
take, for example, the following :— 


‘There came up the Mother of the Sea on the foam, and said to him, 
‘¢ Why dost thou sigh so deeply? Thy sighs wither the very trees.” ‘‘I 
am in despair because for a month or more I have cast my nets without 
being able to take a single fish. I have no bread to eat, and now my nets 
are all torn to pieces.” ‘If you will promise me to bring up a son, well 
taught and well nourished, and when he is eighteen years of age to bring 
him to me on the beach as a husband for my youngest daughter, you will 
catch plenty of fish.” ‘‘ But I have no children.” ‘‘Give me thy word, 
and that shall be my business.” He gave her his word. . . . Months 
came and months went. . . . The good-wife was full of joy that she 
was at last to have a son after she had given up all hope of one. But the 
Fisherman was sad. His wife asked him why. . . . Hetoldher. .. . 
The woman was much distressed, but what could she do? he had promised. 

. When this their only son was eighteen years of age, the Mother 
of the Sea came out on the foam and said to the Fisherman, “ It is time 
to bring me the boy.” . . . So the Fisherman went in his boat to the 
deep waters to the Mother of the Sea, ‘‘ I have brought him to the beach, 
and you may go and take him.” The boy escaped. But the Mother of 
the Sea said to the Fisherman, ‘‘ You have not wronged me, you shall 
catch fish as before.”’ 

And again, a ‘Beardless One,’ desirous of personating a King’s 
son, reduced him to such straits that to save his life he took the 
oath prescribed to him that ‘only if he died and came to life 
again would he declare himself to be the King’s son.’ This oath 
the Prince kept, though it brought on him endless trials, diffi- 
culties and sufferings. At last the Beardless One killed him. 

‘But the Beauty [whom the Prince had rescued] hastened, took up his 
body, and by means of Water of Life and some magical words endeavoured 
to revive him. ‘‘ Ach!” she cried, ‘‘I have brought him to life again. 
Now let come what come may!” ‘‘ But what?” asked the youth, ‘‘ was 
I dead?” ‘* Yes,” she replied, ‘‘the Beardless One killed thee, and I 
brought thee to life again.” Then at last the boy realised that he was 
freed from his oath, for he had died and come to life again.’ 

Other traits of the Greek mythical heroes are their honesty, 
sense of fair-play, and magnanimity. With the readiness to turn 
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his hand to anything, which is as characteristic of the ordinary 
Greek of to-day as of the heroes of his folk-tales, an exiled prince 
had hired himself successively to a swineherd, a shoemaker, and 
a goatherd. 

‘ One day, as he was driving the goats home to the fold, one goat strayed 
away from the rest. . . She crossed seven ridges, and finally stopped 
content. And when the youth approached her, there appeared before him 
a Wild Man, who embraced him and kissed him and said to him, ‘‘ My 
Prince, for my sake thou hast suffered this adversity . . . and now [ 
will make thee the greatest king upon earth. . . So sit thee down and 
rest thyself.” ‘‘No,” replied the Prince, “‘I cannot. I must first take 
back the goat to my master, and then, if thou desire it, I will return, but 
I cannot stay now.”’ 


In another story the hero, Phidka by name, finds another 
called Yidso, who proposes a trial of strength, on the understand- 
ing that whoever showed himself the stronger, should become 
the master of the other. And Yidso, on being beaten, cries— 

‘Well done, my Phid4ka! From this time forward thou art my master, 
bid me do what thou wilt and I will obey thee.” ‘Then follow me,” said 


Phiaka. ‘‘ With pleasure,” said Yidso, and they rode together and came 
to the castle of the forty Dhrakos.’ 


Nor had even these forty Dhrakos a less honourable sense of 
fairplay. Phidka having been discovered ‘sleeping like one 
dead ’— 

‘ «‘ That’s lucky,” said one of the forty, ‘‘ we shall sup finely to-night.” 
“‘ Never!” cried another, ‘It is not honourable to kill him while he 
sleeps. We must first awaken him and fight him one by one.” ‘‘ No,” 
replied the eldest brother, ‘‘ that will not do either, for one to fight against 
forty ; but we will kill him if we beat him at feats.” ‘‘ Very well,” said all 
the brothers, And the hero having beaten them all in playing at ball, 
‘* Our word is our word,” said they, and they married him to their sister.’ 


Let me close these characteristic extracts from the Greek hero- 
tales with one or two fine examples of magnanimity. A princess 
having been cruelly wronged by a lying and treacherous slave- 
girl, the prince who was to marry her determined to hang the 
slave-girl. 

‘Then said the Princess, “I do not wish our wedding to begin with 


slaughter. Set her free only, and let her go her way. For she has sorely 
wronged me, and I would not mine eyes saw her again.”’ 
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And so a prince, who had been driven from home with the 
cruellest and most unjust reproaches, says to the Nereid who had 
helped him in his misfortunes, and was now to marry him— 

‘ * One favour only I would ask ; let me go to our kingdom to see what 
has become of my most unfortunate parents and my brothers, and after- 
wards I will come and live with thee. If I come back glad, we will be 
joyful ; but if I come back sorrowful, thou wilt comfort me.” 

‘ “Bravo!” said she, ‘‘ I am proud of thee, and love thee all the more 
because thou lovest and rememberest them who drove thee out of thy 
palace. Go, and come back happy. I will await thee.”’ 

I fear that to the reader, interested in the present very critical 
circumstances of Greece, I may in the foregoing pages have 
appeared to dwell too long on these old world stories. But let 
him reflect that these stories form a folk-bible incomparably 
more deeply impressed on the hearts, and more frequently on the 
lips of the Greek folk than that Hebrew-Greek Bible which, 
until the present generation, many even of their priests could not 
read, knowing their Church liturgy only by rote. But partial 
as may, in ordinary times, be the effect on conduct of the noble 
moral conceptions of this unwritten folk-bible, they nevertheless 
exist as a latent force, preparing the mind to be stirred by critical 
circumstances into the most daring and self-sacrificing enthusi- 
asms. I doubt if Scottish Highlanders would so often have 
shown themselves heroes had they been ignorant of and uninflu- 
enced by the traditional treasure of their Keltic hero-tales. And 
I think we may better understand the heroic enthusiasm which, 
but a year ago, thrilled eyery Greek breast if, among other 
causes of it, we take due account of the character attributed to 
the heroes of their folk-idylls and folk-tales. 


Il. 


But from the two other classes of Greek folk-poesy—the 
Social Songs and Stories, and the Historical Ballads and Legends 
—we may more definitely gather the moral characteristics of the 
Greeks, not merely in their heroic ideals, but in their practical 
conduct. Now, in perusing the social songs and stories, one is 
first of all struck by the testimony they bear to that devoted 
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affection and mutual aid among members of a family which is, in 
fact, one of the chief characteristics of Greek folk-life. Very 
touching in their simple pathos are more particularly some of the 
Tpayovdva rhs tevnretas— Songs of Exile.’ For, poor as their country 
is, and especially where it is still ‘H Ao’Ay“EN\as, under Turkish 
dominion, sons, sweethearts, and husbands have constantly to 
seek in exile a livelihood for themselves and their families. 
When a youth is leaving for the first time the bosom of his 
family, it is customary for his relatives and friends to accompany 
him some distance on the road. Before taking final leave of her 
son, the mother laments his departure in song, to which the 
youth responds, bewailing the hard fate which drives him forth 
from his home. These songs of exile are sometimes extempore 
effusions called forth by the circumstances which induce or com- 
pel the youth to leave his home. Others, more conventional, 
describe the condition of the stranger in a foreign land, without 
mother or sister or wife to minister to his wants, or cheer him in 
sickness and sorrow. In one, which is entitled ‘The Last Fare- 
well,’ is depicted the evil augury of excessive sorrow at a son’s 
departure :— 
‘ « Mother, arise, and knead for me, with whitest flour, some biscuits ; 

With yearning pour the water in, and knead it with affection ; 

That speedily from foreign lands thy son be seen returning.” 

With tears, she poured the water in, with tears, too, did she knead it, 

With weeping did she roll it out, and with sad lamentation. 


O, sad was Tuesday, Wednesday too, and Thursday was most bitter, 
When mounted his good horse the youth, but ne’er was seen returning.’ 


Fearing a despairful scene, a husband has left secretly, and thus 
his wife tells her mother of the sad discovery :— 


* “On Tuesday night, a bitter night, two hours before the dawning, 
My hand I did outstretch to him, but did not find my husband ; 
Then to the stable door I ran—no horse fed at the manger. 

I sped me to the chamber back—I could not find his weapons ; 

I threw me on my lonely couch, to make my sad complaining : 

O pillow, lone and desolate ! O couch of mine, forsaken ! 

Where is thy lord who yesternight did lay him down upon thee?”’ 


Nor is fraternal and filial love less passionate. A sister is 
rescued from Charon himself by her brothers. 
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‘ Accurséd may he be who said, ‘‘ Brotherhood feels not sorrow.” 
By Brotherhood the hills are rent, and torn the spreading tree-roots, 
Out in pursuit goes Brotherhood, and triumphs over Charon ! 


Then by her hair he seizes her ; in terror shrieks the maiden. 
But see her Brothers follow them among the mountain passes, 
They fast pursue old Charon till they’ve snatched from him their Sister !’ 


A Brother rises even from the grave to fetch his Sister from 
Babylon to console their mother— 
‘ And God has heard her weeping sore and listened to her sorrow ; 


The tombstone cold a horse becomes, and the black earth a saddle ; 
The worms are changed to Constantine, who goes to fetch his sister.’ 


In the story of ‘The Riddles, or the Devoted Daughter,’ a 
girl ‘ beautiful as an angel and both clever and witty,’ saves her 
father’s life and obtains his pardon and reinstatement in his pos- 
sessions. In another story called ‘Moda,’* the two boys of a poor 
woman, reduced to the deepest poverty by the absence of their 
father, pondered— 

‘** What could they do? What could they do?” At last the elder 
said to the younger, ‘‘ Thou must bind me, and sell me as a slave, so that 
we may get much money, and our mother may live comfortably. When 
our father comes back fortunate, he will redeem me.” The younger wept, 
and was unwilling. He said, ‘‘Thou hadst better sell me, and remain 
with our mother.” ‘‘ No,” said the elder, ‘‘ because thou hast coaxing 
ways, and the mother will be consoled by thee, but I am not good at 
coaxing.”’ 

The next thing that may strike one in these social songs and 
stories of the Greeks is their singular purity. Passion is, of 
course, ardently enough expressed in the love songs. But in 
these, as in the love stories, there is a masculine reticence which 
foregoes unnecessarily suggestive description. And this is all 
the more remarkable considering the extreme outspokenness 
about sexual matters usual in the Levant. And it need hardly 
be remarked how perfectly in accordance with all above noted 
with respect to the mutual devotion of members of a family is 





* Méda=é680s=the sixth part of the attic wediyvos=a bushel, the nick- 
name of the hero of the story, as his brother sold him for a bushel of 
sequins. 
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the purity which we have found thus conspicuous in the love 
songs and stories. 

But in the social songs and stories a 1 third important feature 
must be noted—the moral precepts which they convey, not in- 
deed in an explicit and dogmatic fashion, nor after the manner 
of the hero-tales, but in homely sopayt@a, often of a humourous 
character. First, we may note the story of ‘The Three Pre- 
cepts,’ of which two are identical with those of the Inverness- 
shire Gaelic and Aberdeenshire Scottish story of ‘The Baker of 
Beauly,’ which again are all three identical with the Tres 
Sapientie told to Domitian, as related in the Gesta Romanorum. 
The Greek precepts are— 

‘Ask no questions about what does not concern thee.’ ‘Change not 
the direction in which thou hast set out,’ and 

‘ Shouldst thou angered be at night, 
Wait until the morn is bright.’ 

And in consequence of complying with these precepts which 
he had taken in lieu of wages, the poor man not only saves his 
own life and that of his son, but makes his fortune. This story 
also implicitly inculcates what is more explicitly taught in the 
story of the ‘Contented Poor Man.’ 


‘Hard by there lived a rich man, and hearing every evening the sound 
of laughter and dancing in the poor man’s house, he wondered and said, 
‘* Why am not I, too, as happy and careless as he? All day long he chops 
wood, and at evening he fiddles. I will give him some money, and see what 
he will do with it.”’ 


Then we are told how disturbed the poor man was with the 
question what he should do with the thousand piastres (= about 
£10) given to him by his rich neighbour. And the story con- 
cludes— 

‘The rich man listened as he passed by one evening, and he turned and 
passed again, but heard neither fiddling nor laughter nor children dancing. 
One morning he sees the poor man coming to him—“ There, Christian, 
take thy money, I want neither it nor its shadow.” And he went joyfully 
home again and played on his fiddle, and his children danced as before 
when the day’s work was done.’ 

Stinginess is reprobated in the humourous story of ‘The 
Parson’s Little Pig.’ Searching for a man to kill his pig the 
Papa asks— 
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‘Dost thou eat pork?” The man was cunning and replied, ‘‘ Never 
do I eat anything of the kind.” ‘‘ Thou art the man to come and kill my 
little pig.” He takes the man home and he kills it. The Papadhid 
dresses the fry, and eats it with the Papa. For the man they cook a 
couple of eggs, but his mouth waters when he sees them eating the pig.’ 


In the end the man carries off not only all the rest of the pig, 
but the Parson’s horse as well. 
‘So the Papa goes still on foot, and all through his own fault. For he 


grudged that the man who was to kill the pig should eat a bit of it, and 
got nothing himself but the fry.’ 


The story of ‘ The Dervishes’ is a humourous one of a thieving 
Dervish who was robbed not only of what he had stolen, but of 
all his hoard besides, and of a dishonest banker whose wife, the 
Vizier’s daughter, tricked him out of the deposit he had refused 
to give up, and then got her father to divorce and exile him. 
The hero is a poor lad from Athens who goes to Stamboul to 
endeavour to make some money with which to return and 
support his widowed mother. And the scene in which he robs. 
the blind Dervishes, one of whose number had robbed him, and 
sets them all fighting with each other, is amusingly described. 

I shall rather, however, give extracts from another Athenian 
story, called the Guzel Halvadji—‘ Handsome Halva-seller,’ as 
there are many points in it noticeable besides the moral it con- 
veys. 

‘The King had a young Counsellor, and the Counsellor gave the Princess 
lessons, for she was always in her father’s study. So fond was the King of 
her, and so good a daughter was she, that she could neither be happy 
without her father, nor her father without her. But you see, kings cannot 
do all that they like any more than their people can. And so there came 
a message to this King that he must go on a campaign, and he could not 
but go. . . . Assoon as the King had left and gone about his business, 
the Devil told the Tutor in his ear to ruin the girl. . . . She said to 
him, ‘* Thou mayest stay in the palace if thou wilt, but let not mine eyes 
see thee.” Then he was afraid that she might write to her father, and 
wrote himself to the king. . . ‘‘She brings youths into the palace to 
amuse herself with, and afterwards she takes these youths and goes with 
them into the country, and stays away for days. . . Give me orders, 
my king, what I must do.” When the king received such a letter about 
his daughter, he was like to lose his wits. . . At last he made up his 
mind and wrote to the Tutor: ‘‘ I love my honour better than my life or 
the life of my daughter. Kill her, and cleanse the palace from shame.” 
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When the Councillor received the letter, he read it to her and said, ‘‘ Thy 
life is in my hands, either thou must love me or I will kill thee.” And 
she said, ‘‘I am my father’s child, and I love my honour better than my 
life ; so kill me that I may escape from thy hands.” Then he called one 
of his own men and said to him, ‘‘ Take the princess and kill her.” So he 
took the princess, and went far away into the forests, but he said to her, 
‘*T have not the heart to kill thee, I will only leave thee here in the 
wilderness, and may God help thee.” ’ 

In the end the princess discovers her father, the king, in the 
country to which he has gone on his campaign, and having, in 
the guise of a Halvadji, gained a great reputation as a story- 
teller in the halva-shop on the ground-floor of the house, she was 
called up to distract the sorrow-stricken king, and told him what 
was, in fact, her own story. 

‘ The king turned and said to Guzel Halvadjt, ‘‘ Tell me, my boy, who 
taught thee that story.” 

‘ *¢ A girl in a shepherd’s hut.” 

‘ ¢¢ Ts she alive, this girl?” asked the king. 

‘ “ The girl is alive, and the evil-doer is alive.” 

‘ “€ And where are they ?” 

‘ «* Behold the girl,” said the Halvadjt, and he tore off his clothes and 
left only a woman’s garments. She kissed her father, and then said, 
‘* And behold the evil-doer”—(“‘ Let me go out!” cried the Tutor)— 
‘¢ and there is he who pitied my innocence and saved my life.”’ 


II. 


We come now to what, in view of the certainly unextinguished 
volcano in the Balkan Peninsula, cannot but be the most 
interesting division of Greek folk-poesy—the Historical Ballads 
and Legends. Of these, the most remarkable, and, indeed, so 
far as I am aware, unparalleled feature is the length and 
unbroken continuity of the traditional memories of national 
history to which they testify. Hence these ballads and legends 
fall naturally into three great classes, illustrative respectively of 
Byzantine, of Ottoman, and of Hellenic memories—the first 
dating from what is perhaps the most glorious period of the 
Byzantine Empire (867-1057) ; the second dating from the fall 
of Adrianople (1361); and the third from the Greek War of 
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Independence (1821-9) down to the present day. But behind 
these folk-memories of national history, extending over more 
than a thousand years, there is, in the popular consciousness, a 
dim background of a far earlier period. This is associated with 
those vast Pelasgian ruins which are found far beyond the limits 
of the Mykenzan kingdom, and, in their wide distribution, more 
than justify the frontiers given by Auschylos * to the Pelasgian 
dominions. For these vast ruined fortresses and cities are, in 
these folk-legends, represented as having been built by a gigantic. 
race of men, different from the Greeks, and whom they designate 
*EdAqves of dvdpecwuéva—‘ The Heroic Hellenes.’ Only, however, 
thus indicating these dim memories of the Hellenic foretime, let 
me endeavour, in extracts from some of the more notable ballads 
and legends of the last thousand years, to bring home to the 
reader the unconquerable vigour of Greek national life as testi- 
fied to by these inextinguishable memories of the vicissitudes of 
Greek history. 

The heroes of the earliest of the definitely historical series of 
Greek folk-ballads have, as might be expected, assumed more or 
less of a mythical character. The group of Byzantine ballads I 
refer to are those which have been not unnaturally classed as the 
Andronikos or Digenes Akritas Cycle. Formerly believed to be 
mere fabulous personages—Greek demi-gods of the Classical 
Period transformed by the popular imagination—the heroes of 
these ballads have been shown by M. Emile Legrand to have 
been historical personages of the tenth century. Andronikos 
was Andronikos Doukas, a member of the reigning Byzantine 
family, and governor of a province in Asia Minor, and Digenes 
Akritas was the son of the beautiful Areté, the daughter of 
Andronikos, who had married Mansour, the Arab Emir of Syria, 
who had for her sake abjured Islam. And Basil, the son of this 
romantic marriage, was surnamed Digenes, Avyevys—‘ of two races’ 
—from the fact of his parentage, and Akritas from his occupa- 
tion as guardian of the eastern frontiers of the Empire. But in 
the popular ballads he is exalted to the rank of a demi-god, and 
the character of the exploits related of him appears to witness to 





* Supp., 246-255. 
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the influence of the old myths connected with the names of 
Herakles, Perseus, and Bellerophon. In the following lines from 
the ballad of ‘ Andronikos and his Two Sons,’ the Emperor 
Nikephoros II., and three other historical personages, are men- 
tioned :— 

‘ Forth goes he, and his fame is great, and no man him can daunton, 

Not even Peter Phokas, no, nor even Nikephéras ; 

Nor Petrotraéchilos, who makes the earth and kosmos tremble, 

Nor Konstantino does he fear, should he in fair fight meet him.’ 
According to a folk-ballad, which is corroborated by an epic 
poem, translated by M. Emile Legrand, [es Exploits de Digénés 
Akritas, this grandson of Andronikos died at the age of thirty- 
three, in the year 979. Anda Cretan ballad thus describes his 
death :— 

‘ The throes of death seize Digenés, and earth with dread is trembling ; 

And heaven, too, is thund’ring loud, and upper kosmos quaking ; 

How can the cold grave cover him, how cover such a hero?’ 

In another Cretan ballad, however, the death of the hero is 
represented as the result of a wrestling match with Charon :— 
‘ Long time they wrestle, but, as yet, not one has thrown the other ; 

And Charon thinks within himself by treachery he’ll conquer, 

Then trips he up young Digenés, and on the ground he throws him, 

And his poor mother, left forlorn, the draught of poison swallowed.’ 

Very significant of the turbulence of the great vassals of the 
emperor are the concluding lines of a ballad from Amorgos re- 
lating the imprisonment of a certain Konstantino, of whom the 
other nobles were jealous. His father hears of this, and, releasing 
him from prison— 

‘ His son he seizes by the hand, and to the king he leads him. 

‘*O see’st thou here, my lord the king, see’st thou this Konstantino ? 

If thou should’st do him any harm, or if thou should’st destroy him, 

Then will I slay thee, O my king, yea, with thy queen I’ll slay thee, 

Constantinople town, that’s thine, with herds of swine I’ll fill it!”’ 

So far as they have been as yet collected, the historical ballads 
are more numerous than the historical legends. But of one of 
these last, belonging to Thrace and to the approaching end of 
the Byzantine Empire (1370), I must give at least some outlines 
in a few brief passages. It is a story of the betrayal to the 
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Turks of the castle of a Greek prince, betrothed to a daughter 
of the Emperor of Constantinople. 


‘There had come to Stenemacho from beyond the Balkans a Bulgarian 
family. who gave out that they were relatives of the Kral of Bulgaria, but 
having found the Ottoman yoke unsupportable they had left their country 
to seek an asylum with the Christian King of Kalé. Some doubted the 
truth of this story. . . . The King, however, received the strangers 
kindly, and promised them his protection. The family consisted of an old 
man, whose lips were never seen to smile ; a young and beautiful woman ; 
and a fair-faced youth. . . . Twice had the Moslems besieged the 
fortress of Kalé, and twice had the waters of the dammed-up torrent that 
rushed below the castle swept away the besiegers, strewing the Thracian 
plain with their dead bodies. The Ottomans at length seemed to be out- 
worn, their camp was broken up, and they retired from Kalé towards the 
East. . . . Mass was chanted by the priests, and the people gave heart- 
felt thanks to God and the Panaghia for their deliverance from the enemy. 
But before the service was over . . . a messenger arrived breathless at 
the foot of the tower, and was drawn up by arope. He brought a letter 
for the King containing these words: Beware of the Bulgarian woman—she 
isa spy! Looking up, and across the ravine, the King beheld, standing 
on a jutting rock above the torrent, the figure of a woman who, with out- 
stretched hand, pointed out to the enemy the secret path. ‘‘ Accursed be 
the Bulgarian!” he cried. And at the same moment a well-aimed arrow 
pierced him to the heart. As the soldiers standing near received the dying 
hero in their arms, and looked with rage and grief in their hearts towards 
the traitress, they saw that the King’s curse had indeed fallen upon her. 
For what had been the figure of a woman was now but a black and motion- 
less pillar of stone. And there, to the present day, above the rushing 
torrent, stands the Anathematisméni.’ 


Coming now to the ballads of the Ottoman Period, I must 
first give an extract from ‘The Death of Konstantine Dragases,’ 
as he is called, the last of the Greek Emperors, Constantine XIII. 
Paleologos. Amidst the swarm of Turks who followed the 
gigantic Hassan the Janissary, in storming the walls of Con- 
stantinople ‘the Emperor who accomplished,’ says Gibbon, ‘all 
the duties of a general and a soldier, was long seen, and finally 
lost. . . . The prudent despair of Constantine cast away 
the purple: amidst the tumult he fell by an unknown hand, and 
his body was buried under a mountain of the slain.’ * It is thus 
his memory is commemorated in the folk-ballad— 





* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, VIII., p. 171. 
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‘ Thousands of Turks had entered in by the Romano gateway ; 
And Konstantino Dragases is fighting like to Charon. 
He strikes to right, and strikes to left, and naught can stay his ardour ; 
Amid the Turks he throws himself, and death he sows around him ; 
Like a dark clond he falls on them, and no man can escape him ; 
’Twould seem as he’d the Turks destroy, and save Constantinople, 
Until a Turk, a stalwart Turk, at last slew Konstantino. 
O weep, my brothers, weep amain, weep for the orphaned city ! 
Our Konstantino they have slain, slain him who was our standard !’ 


But another ballad of ‘The Taking of Constantinople,’ ends 
thus— 


‘ A message came to them * from heaven, by mouths of holy angels, 
‘*Cease ye your psalms, and from their place take down the Holy 
er jae 
And our the Virgin heard the words, all tearful were the Icons. 
‘O hush thee, Virgin ! Icons, hush, mourn not, and cease your weeping ; 
Again, with years, the time shall come when ye once more shall dwell 
here ! ”? 


And the passion with which this prophecy is still believed in 
may possibly accomplish its fulfilment. I cannot here give even 
a list of the number of historical events still fresh in the memory 
of the Greek folk, and commemorated in their ballads of the 
Ottoman Period. And with space to give an extract only from 
one more ballad, I shall let the circumstances of the time decide 
me to give it from the Cretan ballad called ‘How the Turks 
entered Sphakia’ (1770). 


‘ It was the morn of Friday, and it was the first of May, 
When into Sphakid came the Turks, and sword in hand came they. 
Cursed be the hour in which the Turks thus into Sphakid came, 
7 ae all the aed round, and set the towns aflame. 


: When up into the sini ai the Turks had won their way, 
A Herald to the Sphakiots they sent these words to say : 
‘¢ Come now, and your submission make the Sultan’s feet before, 
That he “~~ favours er to you, and 6s you -_ -_ 1? 
se, on gifts we're well siaueianel with, with tears they aye o’erflow ; 
For ye have given them full oft to men of Crete ere now ; 





* Those carrying the Icons, 
9 
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And rather than accept your terms, we one and all will die ; 
a exe our — make—life - samctind buy.” 


a Then, then, ye Sphakiots, my troops to fall on you I'll send ; 
Nor shall they leave your land again till summer hath an end. 
Your children ’mong the rocks you've hid, lest evil them betide ; 
But I will find and take them, and with me they'll ever bide.” 


‘ Take, then, our wives and children all, our maidens young, take, too, 

Belike ye may the victors be, for miscreants are you !” 

And so the parley ended, and began the battle’s din, 

The fighting fierce and terrible the earthworks from within.’ 

The historical ballads of the Hellenic Period relate partly to 
historical events, but chiefly to klephtic exploits in the guerilla 
war which has been kept up continuously since the partial 
emancipation of Greece in 1829. The following lines are from 
a Thessalian ballad celebrating a victory of the famous patriot 
Rhighas Pherraios, a life of whom has lately been published in 
this country.* 


* What is this evil that’s befall’n, and what is this great tumult ? 
—— Pherraio has fallen a ine and beaten yon Moustam ~~ 


‘ As many te as heard his words — etesight their mourning gar- 
ments. 


The Sultan, too, that wretched Prince, still crying is and shouting : 

**O cease ye from the battle, boys ! O cease ye now the firing, 

And I will grant to every one the boon his heart desireth !”’ 

Here the ballad very significantly ends. Distrust of the fulfil- 
ment of Ottoman promises of reform could not be otherwise more 
scornfully expressed. And those who complain of the perversity 
of the Greeks in not thankfully accepting all the fine things pro- 
mised them, may profitably reflect on the distrust of promises, 
which has only too justifiably been ingrained in their hearts and 
expressed in their ballads for the last hundred years. 

My next extract shall be from a ballad commemorating the 
last ‘Rising on Olympos’ (1878). In the charming way so 
common in Greek folk-poesy, an eagle and partridge are inter- 
locutors, and even the decapitated head of a hero :— 





* By Mrs. Edmonds. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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‘ Three Partridges did tell the tale, they wept and sadly sang they ; 
And on a ridge far, far away, an Eagle sat and asked them : 
‘¢Tell me, thou little Partridge mine, why wailest thou and weepest?” 
‘* What shall I, golden Eagle mine, what shall I now relate thee?” 


‘* Far better on the rocks to die than by Turks’ hands to perish ; 

The bitter tears the branches burn ; the sobs, the wailing anguish, 
The very earth do rend, and run with Insurgents’ blood the torrents.” 
The Eagle heard it, and he cried, ‘‘O head ! O head of Hero ! 

I saw thee, wounded as thou wert, thy dear dead brother carry ; 


O head, dear head, what hast thou done that they have sent thee 
rolling ?” 

‘* As, golden Eagle, thou hast asked, to thee I fain would answer : 

Aweary grown of slavery, I shouldered my tophaiki, 

’Gainst Turkey I rebelled and fought, and Liberty I sought for. 

Here, high on old Olympos’ side, here is our native village, 

Where e’en the women bravely fight, and gladly strive for freedom. 

And Turkey, ’mid the battle fierce, and with my gun beneath me, 

Did slay and stretch me on the earth, and she my head sent rolling.”’ 


As a last extract from these ballads of the Hellenic Period, I 


shall give three stanzas of the famous Z#rw *Edkas—* Long Live 
Hellas !’ 


‘O thou, my Sword belov’d, so keen, I gird ! 
And shoulder thee, my Gun, my flaming Bird ; 
O slay ye, slay the Turks again, 

The tyrants scatter o’er the plain ! 
Live thou, O Sword I gird ! 
Long life to thee, my Bird ! 


‘ And when, O my good Sword, I hear thy clash, 
And when, O my black Gun, I see thy flash, 
That strew the ground with Turkish slain, 

And ‘ Allah !” cry those dogs amain, 
No sweeter music’s heard, 
Long life to thee, my Bird ! 


‘ The hour has come, and loud the trumpets sound ; 
Now boiling is my blood, with joy I bound ; 
The bam, the boom, the glin, glin, gloun 
Begin, and loud will thunder soon ! 
While Turks around me die, 
“ Hellas! Hurrah!” I cry.’ 


The forces of national character are but little studied by - 
statesmen, and with the consequence that the elaborate schemes 
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on which they plume themselves are constantly shattered to 
pieces by the forces they vainly despise. But I trust it will have 
been made clear by the foregoing pages that such ignoring of the 
forces of national character would be especially inexcusable in 
the case of the Greeks. Peasants and artizans, sailors and 
traders, whose mythical heroes are such as we have seen them to 
be in the mythological idylls and tales; whose family life is so 
exceptionally strong and pure in its mutual ties, as we have seen 
it to be in the social songs and stories; and whose political 
memories are of such an unparalleled vigour as we have seen 
them to be in the historical ballads and legends, are certainly 
not a folk who can be justly, and hence with impunity, crushed. 
What is the situation? Turkey in Europe is now but Turkey 
in Macedonia, and Mohammedan Turkey is still in Macedonia, 
by no means so much because of her own imperial interests as 
hecause of the divergent national interests of Christian Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Greece, and only partially Mohammedan Albania, 
and still more decisively because of the divergent despotic 
interests of the Christian Powers — Russia, Germany, and 
Austria—who would fain vassalize these Christian nationalities. 
A more far-seeing and resolute, or rather, less blind and vacillat- 
ing, policy on the part of Great Britain, might long since have 
brought these rival nationalities to terms with respect to their 
reversionary interests in Macedonia. As it is, their only hope 
is in the opposed ambitions of their would be tyrants. Russia 
at Constantinople would suit Austria as ill as Austria at Salo- 
nica would suit Russia. But either the one or the other would 
mean the crushing out of the national life of the Balkan peoples. 
That would suit neither British interests nor British principles. 
For the happy characteristic of British interests, political as well 
as commercial, is that they are not only in accordance with, but 
are best served by the equally free trade and free political insti- 
tutions of other peoples, And the menace, therefore, to the free 
development of the Greeks and the other Balkan nationalities 
should be felt to be a menace to all that our race, in the New 
World as well as in the Old, all that our English-speaking, 
Norse-Keltic race holds to be most dear. 
J. S. Sruart-GLEenniE. 
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Art. VL—LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND, _ 


1. The Local Government (Ireland) Bill. 
2. The Parliamentary Debates on the Bill. 


([\HE Irish Local Government Bill may have become law be- 

fore these pages shall have seen the light. This measure 
will effect an immense change in Irish Local Government and 
Administration, and will place the whole system on a new foun- 
dation ; I shall briefly examine its main outlines, It is, doubt- 
less a very bold experiment, to a certain extent a ‘leap in the 
dark’ ; but thoughtful Irishmen have long ago acknowledged 
that Local Government and Administration could not con- 
tinue in Ireland upon its present basis; and in this, as in too 
many other instances, it is to be regretted that an important 
reform has been deferred for too long a period. The late Mr. 
Butt brought in bills on the subject, between 1874 and 1877 ; 
but Parliament, angrily resenting his Home Rule policy, turned 
a deaf ear to what he proposed; and the labours of a Commit- 
tee on the taxation of Towns in Ireland, and on their Local 
Government came to nothing, twenty years ago. The delay, 
however, is by no means to be altogether laid to the charge of 
Parliament. The troubles caused by the Land and the Na- 
tional Leagues, and the frightful disasters which were the re- 
sult, retarded the progress of moderate Irish reforms; and these 
were afterwards forgotten in the political conflict, which grew 
out of the Home Rule movement. It was not until 1892 that 
Mr. Arthur Balfour addressed himself to the question of Irish 
Local Government and Administration. The measure of which 
he was the author, passed a Second Reading in the House of 
Commons by a large majority ; but though its principles were 
excellent, it was, no doubt, open to criticism telling and even 
damaging; it was denounced as a ‘ mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare’ by the Opposition and their Irish satellites; and, in 
these circumstances, it was unfortunately dropped, a decision 
I have always thought a mistake. After a lapse of six years, 
the present Bill, analogous. to that of 1892, in many respects, 
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but differing from it in important points, has been laid, by 
Ministers, before Parliament; it embodies a policy of which 
the main features have been long approved by the Unionist 
party. _I wrote on the subject generally in this Review, as tar 
back as October, 1891; I may refer my readers of 1898 to that 
article, and to the qualifications, set forth in it, which I hap- 
pen to possess to examine this question. 

The circumstances in which the Bill came before Parlia- 
ment have given it, to a considerable extent, its character and 
must, therefore, be borne in mind. Acts were passed in 1896 
which relieved agricultural land, in England and Scotland, of 
half the burden of local rates, through a contribution on the 
part of the State ; this mitigated, in a certain degree, the re- 
sults of the distress, which British agriculture has felt, and 
which has been so serious to the British farmer and landlord. 
Corresponding relief ought to have been given to Ireland; but 
the Government in 1897 refused this; they were unwilling, 
there is every reason to believe, to countenance, even in any 
way, the well known Report of the Childers’ Commission, which 
declared that Ireland was greatly overtaxed, and had a con- 
siderable claim, in this respect, on the State. ‘This was a com- 
plete and unfortunate mistake; it was condemned even by 
writers in the Press, who denied that Ireland had exceptional 
financial rights, and by a few independent public men; a 
change of front was, accordingly, ere long made, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour announced that a Bill would be brought in to reform 
Irish Local Government and Administration, in the then com- 
ing Session of 1898; it was to be accompanied by provisions 
tor relieving Irish agriculture, of the same kind as those which 
had been made for England and Scotland; and these were to 
be essential parts of the intended measure. The question of 
relief, however, and the question of finance are not necessarily 
connected in this matter; but they are inseparably associated 
in this Bill; its finance, in fact, is almost the pivot on which the 
scheme turns; it is the means, certainly, on which the Govern- 
ment chiefly rely to make their policy safe and expedient; and 
this interdependence makes the measure a complicated piece 
of legislation very difficult to understand. ‘The interpretation 
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of it, 1 venture to predict, will trouble and perplex the Irish 
Courts of Justice as it has troubled and perplexed Parliament. 

Before considering the changes the Bill will effect, I must 
shortly glance at the existing arrangements of Irish Local 
Government and Administration ; I shall, in the first place, re- 
fer to. Irish County Government. Antiquarians have traced 
the first beginnings of the system still in force to the days of 
Strafford; but this was not permanently settled until the reign 
of William III. when Ireland was completely and finally sub- 
dued, Irish County Government was, from this time forward, 
placed under what is known as Grand Jury management, in 
the administration of local affairs. The Grand Juries, in each 
Irish County, had the criminal jurisdiction of the English 
Grand Juries; that is they could consider offences and deal 
with Bills of Indictment ; but they acquired a large civil juris- 
diction besides, which the English Grand Juries have never 
possessed ; they were made fiscal rulers and directors of the 
Irish counties. This power was given them partly because 
they were representatives of the domination of sect, which was 
the type of all Government in Ireland, through the eighteenth 
century ; and partly because three-fourths of the Irish commu- 
nity was a conquered race, in a state of subjection, without a 
local organisation of any kind, such as that of the Parish in 
England, and in ‘fact, had no experience in self-government, 
The Grand Juries were, from the first, composed of the higher 
landed gentry, in the counties, of the rank of commoners; the 
members of each were only twenty-three persons; and they 
were nominated by the Sheriffs of their counties, that is prac- 
tically by officials of the Central Government, all popular elec- 
tion being unknown. They were thus local oligarchies of the 
most exclusive type, divided from the people and independent 
of it ; and the few Catholic owners of land in Ireland were not 
entitled to have a seat on them until after 1793, The Grand 
Juries, however, had almost unchecked control over the local 
business and arrangements of their counties; and they had a 
right to raise and levy a tax, still known by the name of the 
County Cess, to defray the charges. This tax was imposed on 
the occupiers of the land, that is, in the great mass of cases, on 
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the subject Catholic peasantry ; owners, if not occupiers, were 
exempt, and those were, for the most part, Protestant land- 
lords of the men from which the Grand Juries were drawn, 
a striking example of unjust administration of class, and of 
taxation divorced from representation. 

The traditions of this system are not extinct; they are 
brilliantly enshrined in Miss Edgeworth’s novels. It was a 
mark of high social rank and distinction to hold a promin- 
ent place on a Grand Jury ; the position was coveted, not sel- 
dom fought for. The Irish landed gentry of that day were 
much better off than their despoiled descendants ; their meet- 
ings at the Assizes, twice in the year, were scenes of rustic 
pomp and careless extravagance. The Grand Juries formed 
goodly processious in their four-horse coaches, and with their 
trains of tenants, to wait on the Judges in the County Court 
Houses ; they entertained their lordships in high state ; and it 
is on record, in an old book of my County, that a Chief Baron, 
a friend of Swift and Berkeley, was unable to endure these 
mighty potations, and even appeared ‘on the Bench dead 
drunk,’ The business of the County was done, as the Assizes 
went on, and while wretches hanged and jurymen dined, there 
was much jobbery, waste, and even misconduct. Roads were 
desigued to suit a great peer’s demesne; contractors fared 
well who could gain a Grand Juror’s ear; work was sometimes 
paid through County Cess, that found its way into the pockets 
of favoured tenants ; there was much that is expressed in the 
proverb ‘scratch me, and I'll scratch you.’ There was, how- 
ever, another and better side to the picture; and this was 
creditable to the Irish Grand Juries. This order of men had 
a stake in the country, it had an eye to its local material in- 
terests; it was composed of the class in power in the Irish 
Parliament ; and it co-operated with that Assembly in doing 
excellent work, such as making canals, main roads, and navi- 
gation works, the evidences of which are manifest to this hour. 
The Grand Juries appointed the County Police; and though 
this force, confined to the Protestant caste, was probably often 
harsh and unjust, it kept the peace remarkably well, and put 
Whiteboyism down. And Arthur Young wrote with not- 
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able praise of the excellent condition of the roads of Ireland, 
all constructed and voted for by the Grand Juries, 

In the generation that followed the Union, the Irish Grand 
Jury system was gradually changed. British statesmen 
directed Irish affairs more completely than had been the case 
before ; they disliked the Protestant ascendancy still supreme, 
and aimed at lessening the domination of the landed gentry ; 
and the bureaucratic rule of the Castle asserted itself, more 
and more, in the progress of time. Simultaneously the necessi- 
ties of the country increased ; the charge of the county cess 
was augmented ; it became important to restrain, and, if pos- 
sible, to stop, the jobbery and corruption which, to some ex- 
tent, undoubtedly existed under the Grand Jury system. © 
These combined influences largely diminished the authority of 
the Grand Juries in Irish County Government. They were 
nominated and composed as before; but the Central Govern- 
ment controlled their officers and expenditure in different 
ways; it abolished their dependent local police; and, at the 
same time, they were compelled, by a series of statutes, to 
raise monies in respect of various public works, which the ad- 
vance of civilisation was deemed to require. They were thus 
made subject to the Castle, in a great measure; the change 
certainly checked mismanagement and waste; but it greatly 
increased the amount of the local taxation, which the ratepay- 
ers of the Counties were liable to pay, the cost of the ‘impera- 
tive’ works, as they were called, becoming gradually very 
large. Yet the incidence of the County Cess remained as it 
had been ; it was still a charge on the occupiers of land only, 
and not on its owners, if these did not occupy; it thus became 
a slowly growing burden weighing chiefly on the Catholic 
peasantry. The Grand Juries had long been empowered to 
, delegate part of the fiscal business of their respective coun- 
ties, to subordinate bodies appointed by them; and these 
raised the monies for the works which it was their right to : 
provide for. These bodies, however, were subject to the 
Grand Juries, and were their agents only ; the Grand Juries 
were responsible for their acts; and, in fact, were to all intents 
their masters, The system was, therefore, no more represen- — 
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tative than before; but, by degrees, it was, to a very slight 
extent, brought under a kind of popular control. Those who 
paid the County Cess acquired a right to challenge votes of 
monies made by the Grand Juries, at least in certain classes 
of cases; it is scarcely necessary to add that the Judges of 
Assize had alwaysa power to question such votes, if they were 
plainly contrary to law. 

The Irish Grand Jury system was placed on its present foot- 
ing in 1836-7; it has not been essentially changed since; it 
retains the marks of its peculiar origin. The members of the 
Grand Juries are only twenty-three in number; they are 
nominated by the sheriffs, not elected, as they have been for 
more than two hundred years. They are composed, as of old, 
of the principal landed gentry ; Catholics have had seats on 
them for more than a century, but they are not numerous on 
the Grand Juries, for the great majority of Irish landlords are 
of the Protestant faith, The Grand Juries, in theory at least, 
continue to administer the local affairs of the Irish counties. 
They vote the chief public buildings, the roads, the bridges 
even in most of the towns, within each county; they have 
the small towns and villages under their care, and, of course, 
they manage and vote for works of all kinds, at least in the 
last resort, in strictly rural districts. They have also acquired 
large additional powers, through Acts of Parliament, compara- 
tively of modern date; the chief of these are a power to vote 
sums in compensation for malicious injuries, and for extra 
constabulary in places disturbed by crime. But the Castle 
has extended its hold over them more and more completely ; 
their accounts are strictly examined by a Castle auditor ; their 
chief officers have long been appointed by the Central 
Government ; they have, decade after decade, been more and 
more compelled to make ‘imperative presentments’ for 
different kinds of public works, such as hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and the like, and to vote monies for the charge of 
these, and also for the repayment of loans to the counties made 
by the Treasury. In these respects they have become almost 
Boards of the Castle, but for a long time their work has been 
subdivided, and given, to some extent, to inferior bodies. 
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They are bound to appoint a certain number of magistrates 
and large ratepayers to arrange and vote for the lesser public 
works in the ‘ Baronies’ of which the counties are composed ; 
this is done at the ‘ Baronial Sessions,’ as they are called; a 
body, much of the same character, arranges and votes for 
similar classes of works, with respect to what is known as the 
‘County at large.’ But these bodies are strictly subordinate, 
as they have always been. The Grand Juries have a right to 
supervise their acts; and the Grand Juries, besides, must 
themselves arrange and vote for the principal public works in 
their counties, especially for those they are compelled to con- 
struct. The Grand Juries impose and raise the county cess 
on the principle which has been established from the first— 
that is, the tax is charged to the occupier, not the owner of 
land; it still therefore falls, in the main, on the Catholic tiller 
of the soil, A judge at the Assizes, however, can refuse his 
‘fiat’ to any ‘presentment’ not justified by law; and cess 
payers can ‘traverse,’ as the phrase is, Grand Jury ‘ present- 
ments’ of some kinds, and can thus indirectly resist this local 
taxation. But this check, though it exists, is not effective, 
and if it is popular in a sense, it is seldom put in force. 

The Grand Jury system of Ireland, therefore, is a survival 
of the Protestant ascendancy of the eighteenth century ; it is 
an oligarchic, almost a sectarian, scheme of Local Government ; 
it stands on a narrow and unpopular basis; it imposes taxes 
on classes not represented in it, it is in opposition to the spirit 
of the age, and quite unfitted for modern times. I shall next 
glance at the Local Government and Administration of the 
Cities and Towns of Ireland. A number of these obtained 
municipal rights so far. back as the days of the Norman kings ; 
indeed, they were as liberally treated at least as the cities and 
towns of the greater island. But Ireland was for centuries a 
land of feudal tyranny, of savage disorder, and of tribal con- 
flict ; her cities and towns made no progress, nay, in numerous 
instances, fell into decay, while those of England grew into 
flourishing urban centres, possessing large popular rights and 
franchises long before the close of the Middle Ages. Munici- 
pal government and municipal life had well-nigh disappeared 
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in Ireland after the frightful wars of the reign of Elizabeth; 
they were confined to five or six cities or towns, they showed 
no sign of development or expansion. When James I. made 
a real attempt to civilise and to improve Ireland—barbarous 
and unjust as the means were—he gave municipal rights to a 
number of Irish towns, but these were nearly all petty and 
backward villages; they were, in fact, nearly all enfranchised 
to provide seats for the colonial and conquering settlers in the 
Irish Parliament, After the Revolution of 1688-92, there were 
some seventy corporate cities and towns in Ireland, but not 
ten of these were of any importance, and all became seats of 
the Protestant ascendancy of the eighteenth century, and 
mostly were in the hands of the great county families, who 
made use of them to send their nominees into the Irish House 
of Commons. It is unnecessary to say that, under conditions 
like these, their municipal government was as bad as possible ; 
their governing bodies formed a narrow oligarchy of sect ; 
they were seats of corruption, maladministration, and abuses 
of all kinds, Similar phenomena were not unknown in Eng- 
land at the time; but even in that age of aristocratic rule, 
municipal government and municipal life in England, were 
perfection compared to what they were in Ireland. 

The large majority of the corporate cities and towns of 
Ireland lost their Parliamentary representation at the Union. 
In other respects, however, their position remained unchanged 
for years; they continued to be virtually appanages of power- 
ful lords and commoners, under a state of government bad and 
sectarian, in which the interests of their communities were 
wholly ignored. But when, after the great Reform Act of 
1832, municipal reform was applied to England, it became 
necessary to think of a similar change for Ireland, where 
municipal government and administration were infinitely 
worse, and, in fact, had become a reproach to the State. 
Persons still living can recollect the fierce controversy that 
raged on the subject during almost the whole of the Melbourne 
ministry ; it ended in a lame and imperfect compromise. Peel 
gave the Irish Corporations up; they were all abolished except 
ten, the governing bodies of the principal cities and towns, 
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and the privileges even of these were largely curtailed. The 
municipal franchise in these cities and towns was placed at a 
very high level in order to exclude the Catholic masses 
assumed to be hostile to Protestant property ; it was far higher 
than the Parliamentary franchise, at least as this at present 
exists; under these arrangements five-sixths of the towns 
never had a voice in municipal government, or in the 
management of their local affairs. In 1854 and following 
years, municipal franchises, which had been well-nigh extin- 
guished throughout Ireland, were bestowed on a number of 
Irish towns; about a hundred of these enjoy the privilege. 
But these towns are, for the most part, small and poor; the 
municipal rights conferred on them are in no sense popular, 
and are in themselves restricted, even insignificant, in many 
instances. In these towns the municipal franchise is also 
high ; their governing bodies are called Town Commissioners, 
elected by a vote of the townsmen, but the electorate is 
exceedingly small, and comprises a petty minority only of the 
inhabitants. The municipal rights of these towns, besides, are 
scanty; in many respects they are under the Grand Juries; a 
great number cannot even direct the sanitary arrangements 
they require; these are under the control of the Boards of 
Guardians. In a word, they possess little municipal freedom ; 
it should be added that in several points they are subject to 
the direction of the Central Government, represented by the 
Local Government Board. 

The Local Government and Administration of Irish Cities 
and Towns is, therefore, oligarchic, exclusive, not popular, as is 
the government and administration of the Irish counties. I 
pass on to the last branch of Local Government and Adminis- 
tration which the Bill deals with. It is a most striking proof 
of the state of misgovernment in Ireland, in even a not remote 
period, that while a Poor Law has existed in England during 
a period of nearly three centuries, no corresponding measure 
was in force in Ireland to compel Property to support Poverty 
until upwards of a generation after the Union. To this fatal 
neglect must, in part, be ascribed the terrible Irish famine of 
1739-41, described in pathetic lauguage by Berkeley, and also 
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the even more appalling tamine of 1845-7, caused by the 
aggregation of redundant millions on the soil, a growth unre- 
strained by a legislative check. The Irish Poor Law was 
enacted in 1838; it was modelled on the new English Poor 
Law; it came into full operation just before the Famine. 
Ireland was divided into a number of Poor Law Unions, which 
has varied from 130 to 159; these were subdivided into lesser 
areas, called Electoral Divisions, and, in towns, Wards; these 
formed the units for the administration of Poor Law relief. 
The Unions were placed under Boards of Guardians; half of 
the members of these bodies were elective; they were elected 
by the ratepayers of the electoral divisions or wards, but 
through the cumulative, not the single vote, a safeguard, it has 
always been assumed, for property. Additional security was, 
however, taken ; the second half of the Guardians was com- 
posed of ex-officio members of the rank of magistrates, but 
this security has been of little use; the work of the Boards in 
three-fourths of Ireland has, practically, been done by the 
elected Guardians. The main duty of the Boards is, of course, 
to relieve the poor in the Unions, but other duties have been 
cast on them by various statutes; the principal of these is that 
they have long been made the sanitary authority in rural dis- 
tricts, and even, we have seen, in a number of towns. The 
Boards of Guardians are empowered to levy rates in order to 
give effect to the Poor Law, and also for other local purposes. 
The Electoral Division or the Ward is the area from which 
the poor rate is raised, at least to a very considerable extent ; 
the incidence of this taxation is most unequal, being, as a 
rule, much higher in towns than in the country. The poor 
rate corresponds to the county cess, in some respects; but it 
falls very differently on the classes subjected to it. The poor 
rate on petty occupiers, rated at £4 or less, is charged wholly 
on the owners of land or houses; they are primarily liable to 
the entire impost. In the case of occupiers rated at more than 
£A, the poor rate is charged to them, in tke first instance ; but 
they are entitled, as a rule, when they pay their rent, to de- 
duct half of the rate from their landlords. The poor rate, 
therefore, unlike the county cess, is a heavy burden on the 
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owners of land in Ireland; these, if occupiers, have to pay it 
also ; it has been calculated that, though as a class, small in 
numbers, they pay very nearly half the poor rate. 

The Irish Poor Law system is the least oligarchic part of 
Irish Local Government and Administration, the part in which 
popular elements really alone exist. Let us now consider what 
the operation of the scheme has been, as a whole, in its com- 
plicated, numerous, but always narrow aspects. In some instances 
public works, especially Court houses and similar buildings, 
constructed and voted by the Grand Juries, have been too 
ostentatious and costly, compared with corresponding works in 
England, a country probably tenfold richer than Ireland. The 
decisions, too, of Grand Juries, as to malicious injuries, have 
occasionally betrayed a want of the judicial spirit, and have 
given proof of prejudice and ideas of class; not very long ago 
an Irish Grand Jury presumed to lecture a most eminent judge 
on this subject. But County Government and Administration 
has, for the most part, been effectively and economically carried 
out, for a long series of years, under the Grand Jury system. 
The roads, the bridges, and most of the public works, for which 
the Grand Juries are responsible, have been admirably and 
cheaply made; indeed, the exceptions, in the case of some 
public works, are largely due to the fault of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Irish Grand Jury system, too, has, for at least sixty 
years, been free from corruption, jobbery, and waste; this is not 
only caused by jealous and strict supervision, but also by the 
improvement, which has certainly taken place in the tone of 
opinion prevailing among the landed gentry. The Government 
and Administration of the cities and towns of Ireland, has, as a 
rule, been far from equally good. It has not often been extrava- 
gant or unjust; but almost everywhere it shows signs of a 
municipal system of class privilege, above all, of the want of the 
municipal spirit. The results appear in a death-rate usually 
much too high, in the deficiency of pure water supplies, in sani- 
tary arrangements often imperfect, in squalid streets and alleys, 
in houses in ruin, and especially in the indifference of the mass 
of the people, excluded from self-government and local rights, to 
the condition of the cities and towns they live in. As to the 
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administration of the Poor Law throughout Ireland, it has been, 
on the whole, not much open to censure. Waste and jobbery, 
indeed, have sometimes occurred ; the spirit of the Land and the 
National Leagues has entered not a few Boards of Guardians, 
as it has entered some governing bodies of towns, and much 
mischief has certainly been done, notably in attacks on the rights 
of landlords, and in denunciations of this order of men. These 
instances of misconduct, however, have not been very frequent ; 
they have only appeared in a time of trouble; they have almost 
ceased for several years; and though, no doubt, they are to be 
deplored, and even constitute a social danger, still if we calmly 
look back at the past, the administration of the Irish Poor Law, 
has not, I think, been, in the main, bad. 

I have now come to the present Bill, and to the revolution 
which it must accomplish in Irish Local Government and Ad- 
ministration, for it will completely change its existing bases, and 
will transform a thoroughly oligarchic into a thoroughly demo- 
cratic system. The Grand Juries in Ireland will retain the 
criminal jurisdiction they possess, in common with their fellows 
in England; but their civil jurisdiction is taken from them ; 
they will cease to be the governing bodies of the Irish counties. 
This civil jurisdiction is almost wholly transferred to new 
governing bodies, in the different counties, which are to have 
the English appellation of County Councils; the only exception is 
the cognisance of malicious injuries, which has properly been 
conferred on the Irish County Court Judges, for it is a matter 
wholly of judicial enquiry. In composition and character the 
County Councils will differ as widely as possible from the Grand 
Juries, small nominated, not elected, bodies formed wholly of an 
aristocratic and exclusive class. The number of the members of 
the County Councils is not ascertained by the Bill; they will, no 
doubt, vary with the size of the counties; but the members of 
the County Councils, in all the counties, may be composed of 
men who possess the parliamentary franchise in each, that is, 
speaking generally, of householders of every degree from the 
landlord of £20,000 a year to the humblest peasant, the only 
restriction being that clergymen are not to be members, The 
County Council, therefore, will be a democratic, assembly, in 
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almost the largest sense of the word ; and it will be elected by a 
purely democratic vote. The electorate, in each county, will be 
made up of all who have a right to the parliamentary franchise ; 
illiterate voters are not excluded; the vote is to be single, not 
cumulative, so that every elector will have the same voting 
power, whatever may be his stake in the country ; and ~ and 
women, besides, may be electors. 

The County Councils fashioned on this type are to me the 
administrative work of the Irish counties, with the exception 
respecting malicious injuries, to which I have before referred. 
They will, therefore, construct and vote for the chief public 
buildings, and the main roads and other main works in their 
districts ; they will have small towns and villages altogether in 
their care; they will have considerable power in the government 
of even large towns, as far as certain classes of public works are 
concerned. They will, also, like the Grand Juries, have author- 
ity over the subordinate agencies dependent on them, and will be 
reponsible for what they do and vote; and like the Grand Juries, 
they will have to make ‘ imperative’ votes of monies for certain 
public works, and, also, in repayment of Treasury loans. They 
will, in short, replace the Grand Juries in all this sphere; but 
additional powers are entrusted to them which the Grand Juries 
have never possessed. In each county the duty is devolved on 
them of raising and assessing the poor rate, a duty hitherto be- 
longing to the Boards of Guardians ; this rate, as I interpret the 
Bill, is to be joined to the county cess, if not merged in it; and 
the double tax is to be imposed and applied to its proper objects 
by the County Councils. These assemblies, too, will have 
absolute control over the arrangements for the lunatic poor in 
Ireland, an unhappy class on the increase of late years, and at 
present under an oligarchic system, ruled, in the last resort, 
through the Castle ; the change, it is to be hoped, will have good 
results. In cases, also, of exceptional distress in Ireland—too 
common along the western seaboard—the County Councils are 
given a power, on the representation of the Boards of Guardians, 
to make application to the Local Government Board, to provide 
for relief of an exceptional kind, to be administered through the 
Boards of Guardians, 
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The areas of the counties will be slightly altered by the Bill, 
in order to suit some of its provisions—a change, which, in Ire- 
land, has found little favour ; but the Irish counties will remain 
nearly as they are; and there will be thirty-two County Councils, 
of what may be called a strictly county character. Six, however, 
of the principal cities and towns of Ireland—Dublin, Cork, 
Belfast, Limerick, Londonderry, Waterford—will each be 
formed into separate counties, and will each have separate coun- 
cils of their own, which may be described as City and Town 
County Councils, The governing bodies of these cities and 
towns, will form their County Councils as I understand the Bill, 
and their municipal electorate will have votes to choose them ; 
but the members of these assemblies will be composed of the 
same elements as the other County Councils, and will be elected 
by voters of the same classes. They will, therefore, be demo- 
cratic bodies chosen by an electorate of a democratic type; and 
they will not only possess, within their respective spheres, the 
powers of the County Councils proper, that is, of the County 
Grand Juries, but they will have the existing powers of the 
governing bodies of the six cities and towns. This will make an 
enormous change, on a popular side, in the municipal adminis- 
tration of the chief towns in Ireland; but it may be observed that 
some other towns, which hitherto have had special municipal 
rights, are apparently to be deprived of these, and to be brought 
under the control of the rural County Councils. I pass on to 
the subordinate bodies, which the County Councils are to super- 
vise and control. These are divided into two distinct classes, the 
Rural District, and the Urban District Councils. The area of 
the jurisdiction of the Rural District Council is to be, it appears 
certain, the Union, and as there are now 159 Unions in Ireland, 
there will probably be that number of Rural District Councils. 
The Rural District Councils are to be formed and elected in the 
same way as the larger County Councils; like these, therefore, 
they will be democracies, resting on a purely democratic basis. 
The duties of these bodies will partly correspond to those of the 
‘ Baronial Sessions,’ under the Grand Jury system ; that is, they 
will propose and vote for the lesser public works in the counties, 
but always under the control of the County Councils, which 
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will, like the Grand Juries, be responsible ‘to the State. But 
the Rural District Councils will have other duties; there are to 
be no more ex officio Guardians; they are to be the Boards of 
Guardians, within their districts, and will have to perform most 
of the work of the Boards of Guardians, especially that of the 
relief of the poor, and of sanitary regulations of all kinds; and 
they will probably expend a part, at least, of the poor rate, 
though the assessment and levy of this tax—it may here be re- 
marked that this will now be charged generally on the Unions, 
not on their sub-divisions, the electoral divisions and the wards, 
a change that has led to much controversy—will, we have seen 
devolve, henceforward, on the County Councils, One member 
at least of each Rural District Council may have a place on his 
County Council, in order to form a connecting link between the 
two assemblies, but subject to restrictions set forth in the Bill. 
The sphere of the Urban District Council will be the town 
which has sanitary powers of its own. At present there are only 
about forty towns in Ireland of this class; for, as we have seen, 
the Boards of Guardians are the sanitary authorities of many 
Irish towns, even of some importance and considerable size. The 
Bill, however, provides, that, under certain conditions, towns in 
Ireland may acquire sanitary powers possessed hitherto by the 
Boards of Guardians; there is little doubt, accordingly, that the 
number of the Urban District Councils will be much more than 
forty. The governing bodies of these privileged towns, will be 
the members of the Urban District Councils, and the present 
electorate will have votes; but the members and the electorate 
will correspond to those of the County and the Rural District 
Councils; these Urban assemblies will therefore be democracies 
elected by democratic votes. The duties of the Urban District 
Councils, within their spheres, will be to do the work of the 
Grand Juries, as regards the lesser public works in the towns ; 
but, here again, as in the case of the Rural District Councils, 
they will be under the control of the County Councils. They. 
will, also, send representatives to the Boards of Guardians, who 
will, of course, perform the duties that will now belong to these 
Boards. ' ’ 
The Bill, therefore, it must be again urged, will absolutely. 
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transform the whole system of Irish Local Government and 
Administration, and will place it on a new and an untried founda- 
tion. For the aristocratic and exclusive Grand Jury, it will 
substitute the democratic County Council, and its dependent 
the Rural District Council; it will make a thorough change 
in Irish municipal government, and establish it on a basis 
altogether popular, by the institution of the councils of the cities 
and towns, and, in addition, of the Urban District Councils. It 
will certainly effect a kind of revolution; if we bear in mind the 
history and the present state of Ireland, this cannot be regarded 
without misgivings. I shall comment on this subject in a short 
time; enough here to remark that, under the new system, 
temptations to extravagance and waste will arise, especially in 
the administration of the towns, where improvement is so largely 
in arrear, and that judging from events in the last few years, 
the rights of the landed gentry and landed proper y would be at 
least made liable to attack in rural districts. It is impossible to 
forecast what petty democracies may do; but these dangers un- 
questionably exist; the authors of this Bill have taken pre- 
cautions against them, which, apparently, they believe to be 
adequate. All these assemblies will be subject to the authority 
of the Superior Courts in Ireland, and may be called to account 
for different kinds of misconduct; and some machinery is 
supplied by this measure to effect these objects. The Local 
Government Board, too, will have a general controlling power ; 
and a special mode of control is placed in its hands, for it will 
have a right to check expenditure on county roads, and it is 
given a voice in the appointment of the chief County Council 
officers. The transition, besides, from the old to the new order 
of things will be moderated, and perhaps made more safe by 
provisions of the Bill which may operate as restraints. Each 
Grand Jury in Ireland will have a right to send three of its 
members to sit on the County Councils to be first assembled 
under the Bill; and three of the extinguished ex officio Guard- 
ians may hold a similar position on the Rural District Councils. 
But, on the other hand, the judicial and partly popular control 
on the Grand Juries is not to exist in the case of the bodies 
which will replace them. A judge’s ‘fiat’ is not to fetter the 
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County Councils; and their decisions will not be subject to 
‘ traverses.’ 

The finance of the Bills, however, I repeat, is one of its most 
distinctive features ; it is the main agency to which the Govern- 
ment trust to make the measure reasonably safe and prudent. 
The first object of the financial part of the scheme is to afford 
relief to agriculture in Ireland corresponding to that given in 
England and Scotland; and, with a single omission I shall refer 
to, this object has been carried out on ‘tolerably fair principles. 
Agricultural land, as defined by the Bill, is to receive a subven- 
tion from the Treasury equivalent to half the county cess and 
poor rate, and other assistance may be given, but this does not 
require attention, for grants of equal value will be withdrawn 
and cancelled. This relief, it is believed, will amount to a sum 
of £700,000 and upwards, but it is strictly confined to agricul- 
tural land; it is not to extend to cities or towns, or even to lands 
within their boundaries, and it is not to apply to rates for com- 
pensation for malicious injuries, or to rates in respect of extra 
police, for otherwise districts affected by crime would be dis- 
charged from part of the burden which, as the law now stands, 
they have properly to bear. Other rates are also excluded from 
relief on what appear to me rather insufficient grounds; the Bill 
ought to be modified in this respect. Parliament will, no doubt, 
carefully attend to the subject. Assuming, however, that agri- 
cultural land is to be relieved in the above-mentioned way, a 
change is to be made in the county cess and the poor rate, and 
in the incidence of these local charges. The county cess and the 
poor rate, I have said, are to be consolidated, if not completely 
fused ; this charge, reduced one-half, it will be borne in mind, 
is to be imposed on the occupier of the land only, and not on the 
owner, unless occupier, with a proviso, nevertheless, in the case 
of existing tenancies, which will certainly extend to a great many 
instances. The operatidn of the Bill, as regards relief to agri- 
cultural land may be briefly noticed. In the case of future 
tenancies of £4 and under, the landlord will not have to pay any 
poor rate, as he has to pay under the present law; tenants of 
this class will have to pay the half poor rate and half county 
cess, but this does not apply to tenancies now in being. In the 
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case of tenancies of a more substantial kind, that is, valued at 
£4 and upwards, the tenants will have to pay the half county 
cess and poor rate, but they will have no right, as they have 
hitherto, to deduct any poor rate from the rents they pay; the 
landlords will be relieved from this charge. But owners of 
agricultural lands will, so far as they are occupiers of them, have 
to pay in the same way as their tenants, that is, they will be 
liable to half the present county cess and poor rate. 

The distribution of relief to agriculture, under these condi- 
tions, unquestionably will be very unequal. I may illustrate this 
by referring to a few cases. A landlord, whose estate is under 
existing tenancies of £4 or less, will be liable for the whole 
reduced poor rate, at least to the collector of the tax ; he will, 
therefore, get comparatively little relief, and though, through an 
obscure provision in the Bill, he may perhaps add this rate to his 
rent, this practically will be of little use, for it will be almost 
impossible to recover this sum from a class of cottars. On the 
other hand, a landlord, whose estate is altogether subject to 
tenancies of more than £4 will have to pay no poor rate at all; 
his tenants are forbidden by the Bill to make any deduction, as 
they had been, when they paid their rent ; he will be in a highly 
favoured position. Again, an occupier of an extensive tract of 
land, say a great grazing farmer of £1000 a year, whose county 
cess and poor rate amount to perhaps £70, will be chargeable 
with £35 only ; but a landlord who has his demesne in his hands 
at a value say of £500 a year, and has a rental of £500 payable 
by substantial tenants, will have to pay £17 10s. only, at least as 
I understand the measure. These anomalies certainly are 
remarkable ; they are, no doubt, inevitable to some extent, but 
Parliament ought, if possible, to make them less striking. I have 
now reached the second object of the finance of this scheme, the 
means through which its financial arrangements are to afford a 
security against mismanagement and to make the new system 
sound and expedient. With reference to agricultural land, but 
with reference to agricultural land only, this is ingeniously pro- 
vided for by the Bill; the check certainly ought to be, in a great 
degree, effective. The subvention of the State, reducing the 
county cess and the poor rate one-half, is to be calculated on the 
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charge levied in 1897, called in the Bill the ‘standard financial 
year;’ it is not to vary from year to year, according to the 
amount of the current charges, which will depend on the new 
County Councils. Here, therefore, a real restraint is imposed on 
extravagance and misconduct that ought to be strong, and 
economy is distinctly encouraged. But this arrangement 
extends to agricultural land only ; it does not apply to cities and 
towns; as to these, the discouragement to mismanagement does 
not exist. 

These are the main outlines of this remarkable Bill. I 
proceed to make a few observations on it. Considered as a whole, 
it appears to me to be framed too much on the English pattern 
—a common fault in legislative reforms for Ireland—and to be 
less comprehensive and less adapted to Irish wants than it might 
very properly have been made. The difficulties and the 
immense cost of private Bill legislation in Irish affairs, have laid 
a heavy burden on a very poor country, and have really inter- 
fered with Irish progress; they furnish one of the few solid 
arguments that can be urged in behalf of Home Rule. They 
might be diminished and mitigated to a very great extent by 
enabling the County Councils, to be created by this Bill, to take 
the evidence for private Bills on the spot, and if this evidence 
were laid before the Irish Privy Council, and that body pro- 
nounced in favour of the proposed Bills, these, when reduced 
into proper form, ought to receive the assent of Parliament, 
through a summary process, much easier and less expensive than 
that now in force. This would get rid of a real Irish grievance, 
and some scheme of the kind, in my judgment, might justly be 
extended to private Bills for Scotland. Again, the County 
Councils, under this Bill, are strictly confined to their own 
spheres ; they have no common jurisdiction, as to many matters, 
with respect to which they might have common interests; they 
certainly ought to possess this authority. For example, the 
County Councils of three or four counties would not have a 
power to combine and to carry out a public work from which 
their districts would derive a benefit—say a railway or a navigae 
tion scheme, in respect of which they could levy rates—this 
undoubtedly would be a grave hindrance, They ought to be 
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empowered to effect this object through committees appointed by 
the Councils, and selected, of course, from their sitting members. 
In a whole series of cases, too, I think the County Councils 
ought to have a deliberative voice, which they will not have; for 
instance, should the ratepayers of any county wish to have a 
system of Primary Education of their own—and the present 
national system is not liked in five-sixths of Catholic Ireland at 
least—and should be willing to pay a rate for it, the County 
Council ought to have a right to entertain the plan, and to 
report upon it to the Central Government. Members from 
County Councils, besides, ought, in my judgment, to be intro- 
duced on some of the Boards, now confined to the Castle 
bureaucracy, they ought, of course, to be paid for their duties. 
They would infuse a popular element into these bodies, and their 
advice and assistance would probably be of real value. The 
claim, however, urged by leaders of the National League that 
the Irish County Councils ought to have the direction and the 
control of the constabulary force, has, properly, not been enter- 
tained by Parliament; the arguments against it cannot be gain- 
said, and there is not one plausible plea in its favour. As to the 
finance of the Bill, it has been suggested that it is an ‘ iniquitous 
dole’ to Irish landlords, but if we recollect what wrong has been 
done to this order of men in the last twenty years, we need not 
regard a Radical outcry. 

I do not undervalue the means proposed to make the Bill, a 
safe and well-working measure, and to prevent it accomplishing 
social mischief ; but certainly they seem to me far from adequate. 
The checks on the Grand Juries imposed by the ‘fiats’ of the 
judges, and by ‘traverses,’ will not apply to the County Councils ; 
a hindrance to misconduct, feeble no doubt, but still a hindrance, 
will no longer exist. The general control which the Superior 
Courts in Ireland will have over all the local bodies, to be con- 
stituted by the Bill, may appear formidable, but will be weak; 
the ‘laws’ delay,’ and the great expense of legal proceedings in 
this province, will make this jurisdiction, practically, of little 
effect. The same may be said, in some measure, of the general 
control of the Local Government Board; the special control it 
will possess will be more useful; but it will not apply to many 
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possible cases of extravagance, waste, and bad management. All 
these checks, in a word, are of little value; this is remarkable, 
because, in the Bill of 1892, they were extremely stringent and 
unnecessarily severe; it is another proof of the optimistic want 
of forethought, so characteristic of British statesmen, who, be- 
cause Ireland is for the moment in repose, imagine that she will 
never be troubled again, and take few precautions against evils, 
which her whole history shows will recur. The financial pro- 
visions of the Bill undoubtedly form the best restraint on the 
County Councils to be found in the measure; not improbably 
they will be effective in many instances, and will check improvi- 
dence and maladministration of many kinds. But they extend 
only, we must recollect, to rural districts; they do not apply to 
cities and towns; they cannot operate, therefore, to prevent mis- 
management, in the very places where this is most to be feared. 
And, after all, they only appeal to self-interest; they can have 
little effect on popular passion, or on dangerous social feeling ; 
can we not believe that, even in rural districts, they might prove 
utterly unable to affect democratic assemblies, carried away by a 
desire to attack aristocratic rights, and to injure classes possess- 
ing property, an object of the envy and hate of demagogues ? 
No impartial observer, who knows Ireland, can deny that two 
dangers are not improbable, under the system of Local Govern- 
ment and Administration to be formed by this Bill. There will be 
a strong incentive to extravagance in cities and towns, ruled, for 
the first time, by purely popular bodies, an incentive too spring- 
ing from a not discreditable source, a desire to improve where 
there is great room for improvement; the rights of the landed 
gentry, as recent experience has shown, may be exposed to injury 
and spoliation in many ways, in rural districts. I venture to 
suggest the principles at least of changes in the Bill which 
would, I believe, remove or lessen these certainly possible evils. 
The coercive power of the Courts of Justice over the County 
Councils and the lesser assemblies ought to be increased; the 
procedure of the Superior Courts, in this matter, ought to be 
made expeditious and cheap, and ought to extend to all kinds of 
misconduct, including extravagance and malversation; and the 
County Courts ought, within specified limits, to have a similar 
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jurisdiction as to lesser offences, a remedy which would be of 
immense advantage, for it would do justice quickly and at little 
cost, on the spot. The powers of the Local Government Board, 
in this whole province, ought, I am convinced, to be made more 
effective and searching than they are; and it would be advisable 
that a strong legal element should be introduced into this Board, 
for it will have many and arduous legal duties to perform. I 
confess, however, that I would go farther than this, and without 
essentially changing the type of the numerous bodies created by 
this Bill, I would provide securities, in their composition, for the 
support of order, and for the protection, above all, of property. 
I would not allow illiterate persons to be electors of the County 
Councils and their dependents ; I would substitute for the single 
a moderate cumulative vote ; I would thus exclude elements from 
the electorate which it ought not to have, and I would balance 
elements of an extreme democratic type, into elements that 
would redress in some measure the balance of power. I should 
also wish to place on every County Council, and on every 
assembly of the same kind, a certain number of men of large 
substance, elected by ratepayers of a high class, who should have 
a power, like a suspensive veto, to prevent different kinds of 
misconduct, should in fact, be a little House of Lords; this, I 
believe, would be of the greatest use; but I know it would not 
be in accord with the spirit of a democratic age. 

It is idle to argue that securities of this kind do not exist in 
the case of England and Scotland, and, for that reason, ought 
not to exist in Ireland. Edmund Burke wrote long ago that 
it is ‘the circumstances that render any civil or political 
scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind ;’ the circumstances 
of Ireland, in this province, are wholly different from those of 
the other two kingdoms. England and Scotland, before the 
present system of Local Government and Administration was 
applied to them, had been, more or less, accustomed to self- 
government; the very opposite was the case in Ireland; the 
social change, therefore, which legislation of this character has 
caused in England and Scotland cannot be compared with the 
revolution which it all but certainly must effect in Ireland. 
England and Scotland, besides, possess a powerful middle 
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class, Conservative in its instincts, and law-abiding; this has 
immense influence on the English and Scottish councils; the 
corresponding class in Ireland is small and weak; nor can it 
be doubted that, in Ireland, it will not control the county and 
lesser councils, and that these must, in a great degree, be 
swayed by an electorate ruled by agitators and priests, and’ 
cdmposed of masses of poor peasants and of the populace of 
towns. Nor is it possible for thinking people, at least, to for- . 
get what has occurred of late years, events intimately con- 
nected with this very question. Several of the governing 
bodies of cities and towns in Ireland have angrily denounced 
British law and government; have professed the faith of the 
Land and National Leagues; have shown anarchic and social- 
istic tendencies; several Boards of Guardians have hounded 
on an excitable peasantry against the Irish landed gentry; a 
conspiracy against order and landed property has existed in 
many Irish counties, nay, is still smouldering beneath the sur- 
face. It is an error to say that, in this state of things, it would 
be absolutely safe to create a system of Local Government 
and administration which would give enormous power to the 
very classes which have adopted this course of conduct, if 
they were not subjected to efficient checks, and if precautions 
were not taken against the excesses of licence and injustice 
into which they might run. These restraints, I think, are not 
sufficient in this Bill; I have, therefore, set forth those which 
ought to be adequate. For the rest, there is much in the social 
condition of Ireland which resembles that of France before 
the Revolution ; history tells us but too plainly what were the 
results of decentralising in the France of 1789-95, a system of 
centralised Local Government, and of placing this in the 
hands of poor, ignorant, and easily led peasants. 

The progress of the Bill through Parliament has shown that 
the principles of amendment I have proposed, will probably 
not be largely adopted, at least until the experiment shall 
have been made. The measure will, doubtless, become law, 
not essentially altered from the shape in which it was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, though certainly improved 
in some particulars, I trust, however, that, sooner or later, it 
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will be reformed on Conservative lines, and that additional 
weight will be given to property, and to influences on the side 
of order and law. It is very difficult to guess, what, even on 
this assumption, would be the practical operation of this far- 
reaching scheme. I should be apprehensive, I repeat, of ex- 
travagance in the towns; there would be great and sudden 
efforts made to improve them, and to launch into expenditure 
for the purpose; especially as the wretched dwellings of the 
humbler classes require to be almost everywhere transformed. 
As regards the counties I do not believe that their administra- 
tion under the new councils would be as economical as it has 
been under the Grand Juries; there would here, too, be a 
tendency to spend large sums of money; and the ratepayers 
might have to learn the lesson of thrift from experience. I 
fear too, that, in the impoverished parts of Ireland, where the 
Land and National Leagues have been powerful, where 
absenteeism widely prevails, and where the land is in the 
hands of a very poor peasantry, the system to be established 
would not succeed; socialistic mischief probably would be 
often the result. But county government, through County 
Councils, if these were placed on a less democratic footing, 
ought, I hope, to be efficient and good in the more prosperous 
and civilised parts of Ireland; these districts would be not 
unfitted for the change, and they comprise, perhaps, three- 
fourths of the country. On the other hand, this reform, if 
made safe, would be probably attended with many good 
results, and possibly would be a great boon to Ireland. I 
should hope to see the cities and towns make decided pro- 
gress of a material and of a social kind; that they would be 
raised out of their stagnant condition, that the municipal spirit 
would be active in them. The change, too, would tend to 
bring the townsmen together, to make them feel, as they do 
not now, that ‘ they are all citizens of one city,’ that they have 
common associations, rights, and interests. In county govern- 
ment there would be reason to expect that, certainly in the 
greater part of Ireland, the same happy results would follow ; 
that this policy might lessen divisions of class; might weaken 
animosities and feuds of the past; might unite the landed 
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gentry and the peasantry more effectually than of old; might 
put an end to the discords which have kept them apart, at 
least in not a few disturbed districts. It is not at all unlikely 
that, under this system, the landed gentry, whose habits of 
business and intelligence as Grand Jurors, are well known, 
would be often elected for the County Councils ; and I believe 
that, in that event, they might not improbably regain a great 
deal of the social influence they have unhappily lost. They 
would certainly try to find places on the County Councils ; in 
any case, they would perform their social duties. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour need not have told them to do so in language, I must 
say, of most questionable taste. 

The finance of the Bill, I have said, is just, a single particu- 
lar being excepted. The relief to Irish agriculture ought to 
have been given in 1896; it ought, therefore, to relate back to 
that year; the Irish land ought to receive a subvention of 
upwards of £1,400,000 at once. This concession, however, 
will not be made; this Government has shown extreme aver- 
sion to liberality of any kind to Ireland; it has treated the 
subject in a narrow way and jealous spirit. But whatever 
financial relief the measure may afford, this is merely a grant 
to Ireland for a special purpose, corresponding to grants made 
to England and Scotland. This question has nothing to do 
with the much larger question of the financial relations of 
Ireland, and, I will add, of Scotland, with the Treasury, or, it 
may be said, with England. The Childers Commission has 
emphatically declared that Ireland, under our present financial 
system, has been long overtaxed between two and three 
millions a year, in fact, since 1853-90 ; the same observation 
applies to Scotland, at least to a considerable extent. This 
claim must be kept before the country ; it is impossible that 
it can be put aside or overlooked. The Government have not 
yet fulfilled their promise to appoint a second Commission to 
enquire into the whole subject in any of its bearings. I am 
surprised at this, because I believe the Childers Commission 
has not ascertained all the facts required to form a complete 
conclusion, and because England may in this matter have a 
counterclaim, and a less important, which the Childers Com- 
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mission has not fully dealt with. I have examined the ques- 
tion in this Review lately ; I cannot think that a solemn pledge 
will be disregarded. I shall not again go over ground I have 
already traversed. But Irishmen, and Scotsmen besides, 
ought not to forego a claim founded on history and substantial 
justice, and, in the case of Ireland, ought not to be satisfied 
with a small concession, simply an unquestionable right, and, 
in no sense, connected with a demand of a wholly different 
kind. 
Wiu1am O'Connor Morris. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 





GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KritiKeEn (No. 3, 1898).— 
Herr Gennrich, Privatdozent in Berlin, has the first place here 
with a series of studies on Paul’s conception of the plan of 
salvation. ‘Studien zur Paulinischen Heilsordnung. He starts 
with the question, Had Paul the idea, in a dogmatic sense, that 
there was a fixed way of salvation planned by God, and carried 
out in history? If so, what was the basis of it?—The free 
grace of God, or any foreseen excellency in man? Certainly not 
the latter, in Paul’s conception. Only he had no dogmatic 
system to propose or to defend. But nowhere does he even seem 
to allow the possibility of anything seen or foreseen in man 
operating on the purpose of God. Herr Gennrich discusses the 
various opinions of modern critics as to the significance of the 
series of terms employed by Paul in Romans viii. 27-30. The 
foreknowing and the predestinating, the calling and the glorify- 
ing, have all sorely exercised the souls of the critics, and every 
possible exegesis has been offered and learnedly defended. They 
are examined here in the light of St. Paul’s argument, and in the 
light of his usage of these terms in his other epistles. The 
whole article, however, is of too technical a character to be 
summarised within the space at command. It merits the careful 
attention of all students of the Pauline theology, and will well 
reward a patient perusal—Herr Pfarrer Bang, in Copenhagen, 
furnishes a series of studies on Clement of Rome’s first epistle to 
the Corinthians. As one of the earliest witnesses for Christianity 
outside of the Canon, this epistle is of the first importance to 
the student of early ecclesiastical history. It carries us back to 
the infancy of the Church, and presents it to us at an interestin 
crisis of its life. Its authenticity is all but universally admit 
as is also its date, the closing years of the first century. True 
it does not shed so much, or so clear a light on the controversy 
in Corinth as could be desired, but Herr Bang examines 
the letter, not the better to comprehend the merits of that 
controversy, but rather to discover what Clement has to say 
about Christianity as he knew it, or to determine, even in a 
rough kind of way, what was Clement’s theology. He had, it is 
true, no theological system, but our author makes an effort here 
to trace, as far as possible at least, the theological ideas which 
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Clement as a Christian had adopted and held. What were the 
prominent characteristics of the faith he had adopted, according 
to the epistle under consideration? Submissiveness to constituted 
authority, and humility, are strongly insisted upon, and the more 
emphatically, perhaps, because they were the features most lack- 
ing in the life of Corinth at the time. The supremacy of God’s 
will is insisted on throughout, and this will is described as 
gracious and merciful, ever working for the salvation of men. 
Clement presses the practical side of Christianity, the necessity of 
its saving power being shown by deeds and not by mere words. 
In this way Herr Bang brings out the salient features of 
Clement’s teaching all through the epistle—Herr Pfarrer 
Albrecht, in Naumburg, calls attention to a hitherto ignored, or 
insufficiently noticed, song of Luther’s. It forms part of a MS. 
in the civic archives of Naumburg, which was published early in 
the present year, the writer of this article having had a part in 
the editing of it. The MS. contains a ritual for the celebration 
of a religious service for the Whitsunday or Pentecost season. 
The music for the song, or hymn, is also given.—Professor 
Rietschel writes on ‘ Die erste Aufgabe des kleinen Katechismus 
in Tafelform.’—Professor Ed. Kénig contributes three ‘Syntak- 
tische Excurse zum Alten Testament.’ They were to have been 
inserted in his recently published Historisch-komparativen Syntax 
der hebrdischen Sprache, but had to be, for want of space, ex- 
cluded from that volume.—Professor D. Blass has a short note, 
‘Zu Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte.—Dr. 8. A. Deutsch 
reviews Zuppke’s elaborate work, in two volumes, Die vorre- 
formatorische Kirchengeschichte der Niederlande. 


DeutTscHE Runpscuavu (May, 1898).—This part opens and 
concludes with two well-written but somewhat sombre sketches, 
‘Ein Wiedersehen,’ by Rudolf Lindau, and ‘An Everyday 
Couple,’ by Marie von Bunsen.—‘ Reisebeschreibung,’ by Fried- 
rich Ratzel, describes the phases by which travellers’ narratives 
have reached their present dignity of a distinct form of literature. 
—Hermann Grimm writes apropos of Leopardi’s centenary.— 
M. von Brandt’s ‘Twenty Years of British South African 
Policy, is a by no means flattering account based on Mr. F. R. 
Statham’s South Africa as it Is, which has found a German 
translator.—The Editor’s ‘ Recollections’ are still occupied with 
Ferdinand Freilingrath— ‘Paul Heyse als Lyriker.’— Karl 
Frenzel gives the usua] review of the Berlin stage during the 
_ winter.—(June, 1898).—* The Thessalian War and the 

urkish Army,’ by ©. Freiherr v. d. Goltz, is a military narra- 
tive of the events before and during the brief campaign. 
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Although written by one familiar with the Turkish army, and 
disposed to favour it, the article shows that the Turkish victory 
was by no means so easy as had been anticipated, and that the 
Greeks offered a better resistance than is generally supposed.— 
‘From the Song of Roland to Orlando Furioso,’ is a most 
interesting account of the spread of the French romances to 
Italy, and the modifications they underwent there, until Ariosto 
wrote his masterpiece.—E. Hiibner gives a number of slight 
Spanish sketches, dealing mainly with Madrid, which are 
interesting at the present time.—* The United States and Spain,’ 
by M. von Brandt.—Hermann Grimm discusses the past and 
future of the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv at Weimar.—‘ Amalie,’ a 
domestic study, by Kaethe Schirmacher.—(July, 1898).—‘ Still- 
leben,’ by Adalbert Meinhardt.—A Collection of Letters from 
Members of the Prussian Royal Household—1822-26.—‘ The 
Care of the Poor as a means of Social Reconciliation. —‘ Baden 
in the League and the Empire,’ dealing mainly with the states- 
man Julius Jolly, by A. Hansrath.—F.. Blumenbritt has a timely 
article on Separatism in the Spanish Colonies.—Carl Krebs re- 
views last season’s music in Berlin. 


RUSSIA. 


Russ1aN ParILosopHicaL Review (Voprosi, Philosophii i 
Psychologii) begins its 40th number by an elaborate paper by 
Prince Serge Trubetskoi on the well-known Jewish woot d 
pher and divine, ‘Philo and his Predecessors.’ Philo was a 
typical Hebrew Hellenist and a typical Alexandrian Eclectic, 
the whole peculiarity of which consisted in the systematic 
union of Mosaism and Greek philosophy, with the help of his 
self-formed theology and the allegorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. His philosophy presented itself to 
him as divinely given through Moses and the Greek philoso- 
phers. The law-giver of his nation, Philo imagined after his 
own likeness in the person of an Egyptian Jew, taught in all 
the wisdom of the tians, the Chaldees and the Greeks, 
illuminated with the light of Divine revelation. Moses 
expounded the true philosophy in the form of symbols, the 
Greeks in the form of private teachings. Moses expounded it 
in its fulness and purity, as Divine revelation. The writer 
follows the Jewish philosopher through his various treatises, 
and passes on to ser, the allegorical method which, 
in common with the learned Alexandrians, Clement and 
Origen, Philo employed.—The next article is by the well- 
known Russian thinker, Vladimir Solonieff, on the * First Ele- 
ment of Theoretical Philosophy.’ In the second half of the 
XXXII. II 
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article he deals with the famous ‘Cogito ergo sum,’ concern- 
ing which he justly says that it might be put in the form, 
‘dubito ergo sum.’ In his critical remarks on Descartes he 
says, ‘It is possible to reproach Descartes for this, that he left 
behind him the current scepticism of his method, and passed 
over its difficulties only too hastily.’ There is much to be said 
about this famous utterance of Descartes, and our author has 
not shortened what he had to say on the subject.—To this 
article succeeds one concerning the problems of the philosophy 
of Right, of which M. B. Baldenberg is the author.—We now 
come to a very lengthened article by M. A. Tockarskie on the 
‘Fear of Death, with a most interesting introduction by 
Turgenieff, who was one in a circle of writers in the house 
of Victor Hugo. In this company was raised this question 
as to death, and the representations of it which had come 
before each of those assembled together; the question 
came at length to Turgenieff, when he remarked that he 
had no representation of death except this, that it seems 
to him very remote and obscure, so that he could not give 
it any determinate physiognomy!—The only remaining 
article in the general part of the journal is by the novelist, 
Leo N. Tolstoi, on ‘What is Art?’ The article opens with a 
reference to the great multitude of books and institutions 
which deal with or present us more or less with forms of Art. 
These are, indeed, manifold, and well-nigh endless. Our 
author says justly that war alcne competes with Art in its 
demands on the life of man! and recounts a visit to a theatre 
where the company were engaged in preparation for the re- 
presentation of a popular opera, and expresses his astonishment 
at the manifold torms which this preparation took, and the 
number of people engaged, and the great number of repe- 
titions, which took no less than eight hours.—In the special 
ws are—A last word to each other from M. Vladimir 

olovieff and M. B. N. Tchichérin on the same subject as 
that found in the last number of the Voprosi, and finally 
the usual ‘Critical Notices’ and ‘Bibliography.’—It is per- 
haps somewhat satisfactory to find that the writers engaged 
on the number just completed have been apparently so 
exhausted by the long winter, which is the special season for 
work in Russia, that on the opening.of the rivers, and the dis- 
appearance of the eight months’ snow and ice, they find 
themselves too exhausted to grapple with any very profound 
subject. We find, accordingly, that No. 41, beginning 1898, 
contains only two articles in its general part, and both con- 
tinuations of the previous subjects—Count Leo N. Tolstoi 
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going on for 137 pages more on ‘ What is Art?’ while Prince 
Serge Trubetskoi gives us forty-five pages more on ‘ Philo and 
his Predecessors.’ The Count thinks that a great mistake was 
made, from the artistic point of view, in taking up the Renais- 
sance with its heathen Art, and trying to jumble it up with 
the religious Art of Italy, and there is little doubt but that he 
is right here.—Prince Serge Trubetskoi’s second paper on 
‘Philo and his Predecessors,’ takes up the teachings of Philo 
about God and His attributes. There is also an interesting. 
chapter on the psychology of Philo—The usual ‘Critical 
Notices’ and ‘ Bibliography’ follow. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova ANToLoaiA (April 16).—The Italian poet, Leo- 
pardi, has passed under the scalpel of many Italian psycholo- 
gists, and here G. Sergi sums up their general verdict as to the 
psychological origin of the poet’s pessimism. ‘The writer 
protests against the psychologists whom he quotes, and 
declares that Leopardi’s beautiful lyrics could uever have 
proceeded from the misery described by the dissectors of the 
poet’s character. Those lyrics sounded trom one sole chord, 
that of solitude, and express an entirely individual mind; like 
primitive music, they have a moving and vivid effect, and are 
a source of profound emotion in the reader.—A. Graf contri- 
butes a graceful ‘fantasy,’ entitled ‘The Caliph.’—G. Bozzo- 
rera writes on ‘Citizens and Public Hygiene.’—V. Morello 
writes against Ibsen.—Lieutenant Altimari contributes some 
incidents of his imprisonment in Africa after the Italian war.— 
B. Odescalchi writes on ‘ Horse-breeding in Italy.’—Lieutenant 
E. Barbarich sends a translation of portions of nine poems 
composed by the Prince of Montenegro. The poems are 
shortly to be published, preceeded by a sketch of Prince 
Nicola’s career.—A. Bordan sends a short paper entitled 
‘William Gladstone according to Recent Studies,’ quoting 
inostly from Justin MacCarthy’s recent book. The writer 
concludes the article by alluding to the universal sorrow of 
the whole civilized world at the report of Mr. Gladstone’s ill- 
ness.—F ollows a full account of the concessions made by King 
Menelik to the Imperial Company of Ethiopian railroads.—An 
‘ Ex-Diplomatist’ discusses the quarrel between the United 
States and Spain, and opines that Cuba in the end must 
inevitably go to the United States, for ‘Riches are now the 
decisive arms, and the world is to the strong.’ —(May 1).—After 
a paper on ‘The Turin Exhibition,’ and a novelette, ‘Conva- 
lescence,’ by O. Grandi, we have here an article on ‘ Professiona' 
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Syndicates and Social Politics in France,’ by G. Boglietti 
(in completion of the study on Socialism published in Jane 
and July, 1897), in which he describes the new school headed 
by Fouillée, Bourgeois, and Marion, as aiming not merely 
at a defensive justice, but at a distributing justice that will 
correct the inconveniences and iniquities caused by bourgeoise 
individuality in action.—C, Fabris reviews Guglielmo Ferrero’s 
recent book on Militarism.—G. Schuhmann writes on ‘ The 
Centenary of the Allgemeine Zeitung.’—K. describes the ‘Con- 
dition of Italian Railroads, and R. Giovagnoli contributes an 
interesting article on ‘ The Pontifical Encyclical Letter of 29th 
- 1888.’—G. Menasci takes for the subject of a sketch one 
of the ‘loves’ of Maurice of Saxony—the actress, Justine 
Favart.—G. M. Fiamingo writes on ‘The Character of 
American Society,’ and L. Ferraris on ‘ The Subalpine Parlia- 
ment.’— (May 16).—G. A. Cesareo has a long and learned 
paper on ‘Pope Leo X. and Maestro Pasquino.—I. Turco 
commences a novel called ‘ The Cure of Mannela.’—Countess 
Lovatelli sends a short but interesting paper on ‘ The Cult of 
Stones,’ one of the most primitive forms of idolatry.—F. 
Mariani discusses ‘The Reform of Field-artillery.—A. De 
Gubernatis reviews the correspondence of Victor Hugo.— 
Madame Pierantoni-Mancini gives a page of history from 1848 
to 1849, describing the part taken by Pasquale S. Mancini in 
the stirring political events of bis time.—P. Lioy writes about 
* Laboratories.’—V. Ricco describes ‘Cardinal Kopp’s Mission 
to Rv me.’—A. Graf contributes a poem on ‘ The Colosseum.’— 
M. Ferraris discusses the present condition of Italy, which is 
very gloomy. He says it needs a calm, strong, and stable 
Government to gather together the best constitutional 
elements, and secure to the country.the moral and material 
conditions under which alone national well-being can be 
achieved.—The ‘Bibliographical Bulletin’ notices Mr. M. G. 
Mulhall’s /ndustries and Wealth of Nations, praising the useful- 
ness of the book, which is perhaps unique of its kind.—(June 
1).—Commemorating the death of Mr. Gladstone by the first 
article in this number, the Italian deputy, Signor Ferraris, 
remarks especially on that great statesman’s love for and 
efforts in favour of Italy, his greatness as a reformer, financier, 
and economist, and the exemplary manner of his private life. 
—C. Cantone contributes a paper on ‘German Universities as 
Described and Judged by German Professors.—A _ well- 
informed and interesting article is one by R. De Cesare on 
‘Father Tosti in Politics, —Taking Captain Mahan’s L'fe of 
Nelson and J. C. Jeafferson’s Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson 
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as his authorities, C. Segré relates briefly Nelson’s career, and 
especially his acts in Italy, and laments that such a hero, 
honest and good by nature, should be dragged down by a 
passion for an unworthy object.—F. Prometti, on occasion of 
the fourth centenary of Savonarola’s death, writes on. that 
reformer.—Leopardi’s pessimism, a frequent study with the 
Italians, forms the subject of a paper by Professor Grat.—Pro- 
fessor Gotti publishes here the hasty Memorandum written by 
Mr. Gladstone after his interview with the Pope in 1866, pre- 
facing it with a few remarks,—P. Molmenti gathers together 
many facts of the life of the great painter of Brescia, Alexan- 
dro Bonvicino, known as Ji Moretto—Under the title of 
‘ Configuration and Form of the Earth,’ Professor Porena gives 
a digest of several English works on the globe.—G. Bettdlo 
contributes a short paper on ‘The Late Admiral Brier. —(June 
16).—G. Mazzoni describes Milan as it was a hundred years 
ago.—E. Mancini gives a detailed account of all that is con- 
nected with automobile vehicles and machines.—‘ The Poetry 
of the Cradle’ is a pleasant paper on the rhymes, proverbs, 
and poetry connected with children, by P. Lioy.—G. Menasci 
contributes a long criticism of Sudermann’s works,—U. Pisa 
writes on ‘ The Revolt in Milan, denying that it was the result 
of an organized plot, but lamenting it as a grave symptom of 
the bad social, economical, moral, political, and administrative 
condition of Italy.—General della Rocca contributes a portion 
of his forthcoming second volume of the Autobiography of a 
Veteran, which is now in the Press—E,. Panzacchi writes on 
‘Tolstoi and Art,’—Continuing his political articles, Siguor 
Ferraris contributes one on the ‘ Politics of Labour.’ 


La RASsEGNA NAZIONALE (16th April).—R. de Cesare has a 
short historical paper on ‘The Four Statutes of 1848” From 
Lombardy, he says, came the hope that the political character 
of the Italians would be changed and elevated. When this is 
accomplished, if ever, Italy, in spite of her present misery, will 
reach the glory and prosperity which were the ambition of the 
veterans of 1848.— A. Scapi describes, and plentifully quotes 
from, the numerous poems occasioned by the wars between 
Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa.—A. Armanni gives a 
full summary of Mr. Balfour's The Foundations of Belief, which 
book, says the critic, has once more shown how much such 
studies gain when undertaken by a man in contact with the 
practical necessities of social life.—U. Pastalozzi translates 
here portions of the poems of Bacchylides from the book by 
F. G. Kenyon.—G..F. Airoli writes on ‘ Amerigo Vespucci,’ to 
whom he denies the title of a true discoverer, saying that the 
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great services which Vespucci rendered to his country in the 
science of geography were quite sufficient to gain him an 
eminent place among the navigators of the fifteenth century. 
—G.-Poggi has an article about recent German works ou 
Dante.—C. del Lungo writes on the events of Nansen’s Arctic 
expedition.— May Ist).—A. Fogazzaro writes on ‘Progress as 
related to Happiness,’ showing a deep religious feeling and 
strong faith in the ultimate felicity of human beings.—‘Guide- 
books to the Holy Land of the 15th Century’ is an interesting 

aper by G. Angelini—D. Tononi writes on ‘Savanarola and 
bis defender Paolo Luotto,’—G. B. Prunai writes on ‘Jules 
Barbey d’Aurevilly.—The other papers are continuations,— 
(May 16th).—E. Pistelli has cuudiline to say on the Savana- 
rola question.—F.. Nunziante contributes a political essay on 
‘The Crisis of Parliamentarianism.—F. Donaver takes the 
Genoa-Piacenza railway for a subject.—A useful pedagogic 
study is ‘Thirty Years of the Popular School in Florence,’ “ 
G. Signorinii—‘ Giuseppe Calza’ and ‘Father Casara’ are 
biographical sketches by G. Pagani and L. Bernagiotto.— 
(June 1st ).—1. del Lungo sends an interesting paper on ‘ Dante 
and Florence.,—Then come continuations of previous articles, 
—Follows a paper by R. Corniani, describing the tumults in 
Milan, with the usual inevitable blame of the weakness of the 
then ministry, and their flirtations with the enemies of the 
monarchy.—A. Brunialti dedicates many pages to Mr. Glad- 
stone, relating the principal incidents in his career.—C. Marchini, 
in a brief note, calls the attention of his countrymen to the 
religiousness of Mr, Gladstone, who had a perennial cult for 
those constant ideals of Italians: God, family, country.— 
(June 16th).—‘The Savonarolian question. —‘ The Crisis in 
Parliamentarianism.’—‘ The Genoa-Piacenza Railway.’ —‘A 
Note in Memory of Alexander Rossi.’—‘ Thirty Years of the 
People’s School in Florence.—‘* Two Friends of Rosmini.’— 
‘Parishes and Churches,’—‘ Three Letters by Ubaldino Peruzzi. 


RIvIsTA D'ITALIA (April 15th)—contains: ‘A Great Future 
Poet.’—‘ The Psychology of Seutiment.’—‘Bramante in Rome.’ 
—‘ Italians pos Slavs outside Eastern Boundaries,’—‘ The 
Microbes of Language. —‘ The Unstable Condition of Politics 
in France.’—‘ Abyssinian Traditions and Legends.’—(May 
15th).—* The Religious Thesis of Zola in Paris, by G. Negri. 
—‘Enrico Mayer, by A. d’Ancona.’—‘The Navies of the 
United States and Spain,’ by Jack la Bolina.—‘ Verses to the 
Moon,’ by I. Beltrami.—* Master George Andreoli, in the 4th 
Century,’ by G. Nazzatinti—t The French National Aesthetic,’ 
by M. Pilo.— Dante Mago,’ by I. Della Giovanna.— The 
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Feasts at Florence,’ by I. B. Supino.—‘ In the review of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ by Duncan, four modern poets, Watson, 
Phillips, Nesbit, and Henley are favourably noticed, while the 
last-named is called ‘the most original and personal poet of 
the last twenty years.’ 


GIORNALE STORICO DELLA LITTERATURE ITALIANA (No, 1, 
1898).—A life of Fra Giordano de Pisa, a preacher of the 
14th century, is here commenced by A. Galletti—Supplement 
No. 1 contains a paper by E. Bertana on ‘Parini, one of the 
Comic Poets of the 17th Century ;’ and another article by C. 
de Lollis on ‘ The Song-Book of Chiaro Davanzati.’—(No. 2-3). 
—Besides continuations of. previous papers, contains some 
interesting notes on Manzoni’s Shakespearian studies, by P. 
Bellezza.—In the ‘ Varieties, there are papers by G. Mar- 
pillero on the ‘Suppositi of Ariosto ;’ by if Pellegrini on ‘The 
Poetic Tension between Dante and Cino da Pistoia;’ by I. 
Sanesi on ‘Geri del Bello;’ by G. Boffito on ‘A Sixteenth 
Century Imitation of Cocal;’ and by P. Toldo on ‘The Comic 
Dramas of Voltaire and Goldoni;’ etc. 


NATURA ED ARTE (April 15)—contains: ‘Brescia the Strong.’ 
—‘Hymn to Spring.—‘The Counterpoint to Sensitiveness’ 
(novellette).—‘ The Artistic Life of Sebastian De Albertis’— 
‘Giuseppe Giusto and Enrico Mayer.’—‘ Literary Medallions.’ 
—‘ Romulus and Remus at the house of Numitore.’— Spring.’ 
—‘Leghorn and its Inhabitants.’— ‘Amerigo Vespucci.’ — 
‘Sonnets of the Violets’—‘The Last Musical Triumph.’— 
(May 1st).—‘ The Decorations in the Provincial Hall of Coun- 
cil at Venice.’—* The Dead City. —‘ From North to South.’— 
‘The Italy of 1848,’—*‘ Alfonso Mandelli and Suffering Infancy.’ 
—‘Verses: The Meridian.’—‘ Leopardi Maltreated by a French 
Critic. —‘ The Presidents of Parliament from 1848 to 1898.’— 
‘ Contemporaneous Pigmies,’—‘ Silvio Spaventa.’—(May 15th). 
—‘ The 25th May, 1848, at Naples,’—* The Jubilee of the First 
Sitting of the Sub-Alpine Parliament.’— Vanished Artists,’— 
‘Critical Chats’—‘ A Week at Bruselles,’—‘ The Lady Friends 
of Robert Schumann.’—‘ Turin and its People,’—*‘ Little Louis 
XVIII.; Romantic History.’ — (June 1st). —‘ Savonarola,’— 
‘To Leopardi.’—+The Wife’ (a story).—‘ Art at Pompei.’— 
‘Carducci in his Private Letters.’—* At Cuba, slavery in the 
city and country.—‘Country Miniatures: Verses.’ —‘ The 
Legend of the Rose.’—etc. 


FRANCE. 


Revue pe L’Historre pes Rewiaions (Nos. 1 and 2, 1896). 
—The first of these numbers opens with a very well informed 
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article, which is continued and concluded in the second, on ‘ Le 
Droit Musulman.’ It is from the pen of Heer C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, and the translation into French from the Dutch for this 
Revue is by Heer Van Gennep. The original intention of the 
author was to reply to and criticise a paper written by Sawas 
Pacha, Foreign Minister at Constantinople, entitled ‘Le Droit 
musulman expliqué.’ Heer Hurgronje, however, makes that 
aper merely an occasion for an independent exposition of 
Tslamic law. He deals with it, of course, but only in a few 
pages at the close of his article, and shows its author’s incom- 
petence as an expositor of Mohammedan jurisprudence, and 
as a critic of such writers as Dr. I. Goldziher, whom in that 
aper he had ventured to censure and correct. Our author here 
aments that so many European writers have essayed to deal with 
this subject who are little better than amateurs in its study. 
Their books and essays are, he says, almost absolutely worthless. 
Mohammedan jurists find four sources for determining ‘le droit’ 
(‘ougoul”’), viz., the Koran, the Sunnah, the Idjma, and the 
Kidjas. The Koran was originally, of course, the sole law-book 
of Islam, but as converts increased, and life became more and 
more complicated, divisions of opinion began to arise in the com- 
munities as to how the teaching of the Koran was to be interpre- 
ted and applied to cases arising under different circumstances, 
and which differed from one another in this or that particular. 
Help was first sought in the teaching of the Prophet, which had 
been handed down by tradition, oral or written, and what had 
been reported as to his actions and decisions, or those of his 
immediate followers. This was the Sunnah, ‘l’ensemble de 
traditions.’ Its value as an aid to the interpretation of the 
Koran became gradually more and more esteemed. Divergences 
of opinion still, however, manifested themselves, and this more 
abundantly as time went on, and a third aid was found necessary 
to satisfy the Faithful. This was Idjma, what was universally 
agreed upon—the undisputed consensus of the community. 
Only what all the authorities were at one upon came to be 
regarded as universally binding on the adherents of the Prophet. 
The fourth source or basis of ‘right’ was the Kidjas or Qiyas, 
the right reason or common sense of the community. Our 
author explains all these very fully, and traces their history 
in the growth and development of Islam. The last pages, as 
we have indicated, are devoted to Sawas Pacha’s paper.—M. 
Blochet, in the first of these numbers, gives a translation of the 
Oulama-I-Islam, a Persian work whose author’s name is 
unknown, as well as the date at which he lived. M. Anquetil 
Duperron mentioned it in his ‘Zend Avesta,’ and ventured to 
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assign its date to the seventh century, while Sir William Ousley 
regarded it as belonging to the thirteenth. Copies of it were 
very rare, but an edition of it was printed in 1829 by Mohl and 
Olshausen, accompanied by fragments of the Avesta and the 
Shah-nameh. M. Blochet gives the history of its fortunes since. 
It does not agree in its teaching with the Avesta, but emanates 
from a sect of the Mazdeans, that of the Zendiks or Zervanites. 
It gives an account of a conference held between Mazdean 
priests and Mohammedan doctors. Such conferences were very 
frequent in the times of the first Caliphs. Several of them 
are mentioned here; in some of them Christian teachers were 
pitted against the representatives of Islam.—The third article in 
No. 1 is the ‘ Bulletin Archeologique de la religion romaine’ for 
1896, and is by M. A. Audollent, who has furnished the readers of 
this Revue with annual summaries of the excavations and investi- 
gations carried on in Italy by the different Archaeological Societies 
at work there. Those noticed in these ‘ Bulletins’ are, of course, 
such as illustrate the religious beliefs, worship, customs, and life 
of the Romans. That which is given here compresses into small 
space an immense amount of useful and interesting information, 
—M. L. Leger furnishes in No, 2 a fresh series of ‘ Studies in 
Slav Mythology.’ In those contributed last year he dealt with 
the ancient deities, Peroun and Svantovit; here he tells us all 
about Veles or Voles, Khors, Dajbog, Simargl, and Mokuck.— 
In this number, too, M. L. Marillier continues his elaborate 
review of Dr. Jevons’ Introduction to the History of Keligion. 
The title of the article, it will be remembered, indicates a larger 
purpose on the part of M. Marillier, ‘Iua place du Totemisme 
dans l’evolution religieuse.’ The greater part of his two former 
articles was devoted to that larger question. Dr. Jevons makes 
Totemism play the chief part in the initial stages of religious life 
and cult. In his eyes, all types of sacrifice have their origin in 
the Totem sacrifice, and in the sacrificial meal or feast which 
follows it. He goes the length of saying that the existence, in 
an ethnic group, of the custom of ritually immolating victims to 
the gods is in itself a sufficient proof that that race or tribe has 
passed at a prior epoch through the Totem stage, even should 
every other trace of practices which are naturally connected with 
this form of religious and social organization be wanting. To 
make good this assertion, three conditions would require, in M. 
Marillier’s opinion, to be satisfied, none of which, however, are 
satisfied in the cases alluded to, M. Marillier then proceeds to 
show that many of the phenomena on which Dr. Jevons relies 
for proof of his positions, are not only capable of an entirely — 
different interpretation, but have actually originated in quite 
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other ways, and have quite other meanings than he attributes 
to them. M. Marillier’s study is not yet concluded. It says 
much surely for the intrinsic value of Dr. Jevon’s work that our 
author thinks it worthy of such an elaborate analysis and criti- 
cism as he here devotes to it.—Both these numbers are rich, as 
usual, in shorter notices of books, and articles in periodicals, 
which bear on the history of religions. 


REVUE DES Deux Monpes (April, May, June).—So far as 
the general reader is concerned, the most interesting contribu- 
tion to the numbers for this quarter is that which M. G. Lenotre 
has entitled ‘Le Marquis de la Rouerie et la Conjuration 
Bretonne, and which, beginning in April, runs on through four 
numbers. This nobleman, after a bow years of wild life in 
Paris, as an officer in the ‘ Gardes frangaises,’ was one of those 
who, like la Fayette, went out to America to take part in the 
War of Independence. After distinguishing himself as the 
leader of a body of Volunteers, which had been raised by a 
Swiss Major, and of which he had bought over the command, 
he had returned to France in 1783, Although he was one of 
the Breton deputies who had been committed to the Bastille for 
the disrespectful message which they had sent to the king on 
being refused an audience on behalf of their province, when 
the Revolution broke out, he not only disdained to adopt the 
new ideas and new principles of government, but, in his fidelity 
to the royal cause, he became the head of the anti-Republican 
movement known as the Chonannerie. His adventures, as 
gathered by M. Lenotre from authentic documents preserved 
in both private and public papers, are as thrilling as anything 
in sensational fiction. Indeed, if any novelist dared to intro- 
duce such a scene as that of de la Rouerie’s death, secret 
burial, and exhumation, if he dared to throw his lifeless hero’s 
head through a window at the feet of the lady who had 
sheltered the outlaw under her roof during his last days, he 
would at once be accused of unnaturalness and exaggeration. 
And yet that is nothing more than was really done. Nor, 
again, would it be easy to reconcile the reader to such a villain 
us the traitor Chévetel, whom de la Rouerie had befriended, 
aud whom he trusted as the most faithful of his partisans. If 
this wretch did not bring the Marquis himself to the scaffold, 
it was only because death cheated him of his victim. But, as 
it was, he handed over twelve persons—three women amongst 
them—to the executioner. And so cunningly had he laid his 
plans and concealed his villainy, that those whom he betrayed 
rejoiced in his safety when they discovered that, yon 
arrested with them, he had succeeded in escaping, and could 
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not be brought to the bar as their accomplice, And yet this 
man lived honoured and respected, and actually became mayor 
ot his native place, under the Bourbons. After his death, 
which did not occur till 1834, he had the honour of a public 
funeral.—In continuation of the series of articles which he has 
devoted to the struggles between Church and State during the 
nineteenth century, M. Etienne Lamy deals with the Restora- 
tion, and shows how the treatment of the Church by the 
Bourbons brought down upon it all the rancour of the 
‘liberals.’—In ‘Armée Coloniale,’ Colonel Charles Corbin 
shows how thoroughly unsatisfactory are the status and 
organisation of the Colonial army of France, and indicates the 
reforms which he considers to be imperatively necessary. The 
first of these, and the only one that need be mentioned here, 
is that the Colonial army should not be under either the 
Minister for War or the Minister for the Navy, but should come 
within the province of the Minister for the Colonies.—In an 
article on ‘German Commerce,’ M. Raphaél-Georges Lévy, 
after having showu the extraordinary ow made by that 
commerce, indicates the development of the German navy and 
of the Colonial policy, of which the latest manifestation has 
been the occupation of Kiao-Tchau. He further sets forth the 
commercial policy hitherto followed by the Empire, the 
treatises which it has concluded, and the attacks of which 
those conventions have been made the subject by the Agra- 
rians. Finally, he sums up the economic situation of the 
country as it appears from the light thrown on these various 
points.—‘ Océanographie’ is the title of a most interesting and 
instructive paper by M. J. Thoulet. In it the author explains 
what is meant by oceanography, shows the close connection 
between this study of the sea and the other sciences, and indi- 
cates its theoretical and its practical utility. He next gives a 
sketch of the progress whieh it has made, and estimates the 
contribution of each country to the sum total of actual know- 
ledge of the important subject.—In the second of the April 
numbers there will further be found a very full and very 
trenchant review, by M. Brunetiére, of M. Zola’s last book, 
Paris.—The recent discoveries of archeology and ethnography 
have modified, on many important — the ideas formerly 
prevalent with regard to Greece. hat were the origin and 
the nature of the Hellenic mind, such as it has revealed itself 
in the arts and sciences, in philosophy and in religion? Are 
the Greeks of to-day the descendants of the contemporaries of 
Leonidas and of Miltiades? And, if this be questioned, are 
they at least the heirs, to an appreciable extent, of the qualities 
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and of the defects of their predecessors? These are the main 
points dealt with by M. Alfred Fouillée in an article which is © 
well worthy of notice, and which all who are interested in 
either ancient or modern Greece will read with both profit and 
enjoyment.— Les Suicides par Misére 4 Paris,’ by M. Louis 
Proal, scarcely requires summarising. It is a grim record of 
poverty and wretchedness seeking the peace of death; it 
indicates, by reference to special cases, the circumstances 
which lead to such suicides ; and finally, it sets forth not only 
what can be done, but what has actually been done, in Lyons 
by the Abbé Rambaud to diminish the number of self-sought 
deaths, by relieving those who figure in large proportion in the 
sad stutistics—aged workmen no longer able to support their 
families or themselves. The example is held up for Paris to 
imitate.—A political article on a point which has now, fortun- 
ately, been settled, ‘La Boucle du Niger ;’ and another on the 
famous French painter, Millet, complete, exclusively of con- 
tinuations and of the usual letters and chronicles, the first ot 
the May numbers. In the second of them, one of the most 
interesting contributions is an extract entitled ‘Souvenirs et 
Conversations du Maréchal Canrobert,’ and taken from a work 
which M. Germain Bapst will shortly publish. The section 
here given deals more particularly with what are known as 
‘the days of July ’—that is, the revolution which dethroned 
Charles X.—The lady who writes under the name of ‘ Th. 
Bentzon,’ continuing the impressions of her recent journey to 
Canada, gives an interesting account of the charitable institu- 
tions visited by her. The article is entitled ‘ Les Femmes du 
Canada Frangais.'—In a paper with the heading, ‘ Les Marines 
de l’Espagne et des Etats-Unis,’ an anonymous, but apparently 
well-informed writer, gives a very detailed accouut of the 
naval resources of the two countries now at war with each 
other.—The Hispano-American conflict is the subject of 
another article which will be found in the number dated Ist 
June. It is signed by M. Arthur Desjardins, who discusses the 
various points of international right connected with the com- 
mencement of hostilities without a formal declaration of war, 
with the obligations of neutrals, with contraband of war, with 
blockade and with the bombardment of towns.—A paper on 
the portraits of men in the Salons of 1898, from the pen of the 
distinguished art critic, M. Robert de la Sizeranne; and 
another by M. P-P. Dehérain on ‘ Science and Agriculture,’ 
also appear in the same number.—The last of the six parts for 
the quarter opens with an article which M. Sully Prudhomme 
entitles ‘Patrie, Armée, Discipline,’ and in which, in view 
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doubtless of certain events of recent date, he considers the 

irit which should animate an army such as that of France.— 

. Ernest Daudet contributes an article, partly historical, 
partly political, having for its subject the Duc de Decazes, the 
Minister of Louis X VIII.—Continuing his study on peasants 
and artizans during the last seven centuries, M. le Vte. G. 
d’Avenel conveys a great deal of interesting information con- 
cerning the price of living at various periods.—* The Evolu- 
tion of the Elementary School,’ continuations of articles begun 
in the earlier months, and the usual literary, dramatic, and 
political reviews, complete the number. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (May, 1898).—M. Dunan discusses 
the spiritualistic philosophy, which he defines as characterised 
by the idea that the destiny of reasonable beings cannot be 
subordinated to the brute forces of nature, but that matter is 
subject to spirit, the real governed by the ideal, and that 
above the laws indifferent to our desires as to our sufferings, 
which determine the phenomena of the physical world, there 
is a law of righteousness and love against which nothing in 
the natural saled can prevail even for an instant, because it is 
sovereign and absolute. Subsequently, he describes it as a 
need ot the mind rather than a definite doctrine, a latent 
thought which strives to expose itself in clear systematically 
arranged conceptions, without hope of attaining perfect suc- 
cess. He also points out that even those philosophers who 
profess to reject spiritualism inevitably admit it in some way 
or other—The Abbe Jules Martin has a vigorous article on 
‘The Illusion of Philosophers,’ the criterion of truth, method, 
criticism, and Renan’s pretension to impartiality. —‘ The 
Definition of Magnitudes, by M. A. Calinon, ‘A Study of a 
Case of Depersonalisation, by M. Dugas—(June).—Dr. E. 
Tardieu gives an elaborate and impassioned analysis ot the 
psychology of the sick, by which term he understands those 
suffering from a chronic or incurable malady.—M. de la 
Grasserie discusses ‘ The Psychological Category of Classifica- 
tion as revealed in Language.” He finds the origin of 
classification in the savage’s minute distinctions of human 
kinships. Applying the same principle to other objects, he 
groups them in classes, which are not natural but artificial or 
intellectual. This is reflected in language in the use of words 
or rather particles to denote class, so common in many Asiatic 
and American tongues. A survival of this is gender.—‘ Some 
Traits of Slav Psychology’ is the title of an interesting study 
by the Kieff Professor Sikorsky.—(July).—‘ L’Idée d’Evolution 
et l'Hypothése du Psychisme Social,’ by E. de Roberty.—G. . 
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Compayré, ‘ L’Enseignement Intégral,’ a review of M. Ber- 
trand’s recent work.—A discussion on ‘The Inconceivable,’ by 
E. Récéjac.—M. Paulhan reviews a number of recent works on 
‘ Personality and Character.’ 


Le Muskon ET LA REVUE pDEs RELIGIONS (No. 2, 1898). 
—Professor A. Widemann, of Bonn, in the first article here 
discusses the historical value of the inscription on the stele 
found by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie in the ruins of the funeral 
temple of Merneptah at Thebes, in December, 1895. The find 
was described by Mr. Petrie himself in the May number of 
The Contemporary Review, and a translation of the inscription, 
caused to be placed on it by Merneptah, was given by Mr. F. 
L. Griffith. That inscription has since engaged a large amount 
of attention on account chiefly of its being the only inscription 
yet found in Egypt in which the Israelites are expressly men- 
tioned. The historical value, however, of the inscription has 
been held in grave doubt because Merneptah is known to 
have been by no means scrupulous in appropriating the merits 
and fathering the achievements of his more illustrious pre- 
decessors, and unblushingly exaggerating what little he was 
able himself to accomplish. This, however, it seems, was a 
far from uncommon weakness in the wearers of the triple 
crown, ‘Truth was a much lauded virtue in the Egyptian 
codes of ethics, but the Pharaohs were sometimes gifted with 
somewhat elastic consciences, and with equally lively 
imaginations. Some of them found no difficulty, eg., in 
crediting themselves with the mighty deeds their ancestors 
had done, or even with the more glorious victories they had 
themselves won while they were sleeping quietly on their 

illows, in their peaceful palaces. The first was made easy 
for them, and was accomplished by the simple device of 
erasing the name, or cartouch of the hero whose deeds were 
recorded on the stele, or wall, and chiselling in their own; or 
by copying, on another slab or monument, the record of 
another’s glorious achievements (with appropriate exaggera- 
tions or embellishments), and inserting their own names where 
that of the real monarch had been placed at first. The stele 
under discussion here was appropriated by Merneptah, and, as 
it was of too hard a kind of stone to be easily manipulated to 
serve his object, he fell upon the expedient of using the back 
of it to engrave on it the story of his all too imagiuary cam- 

aigns and merits, and then building it into the wall of his 
uneral temple with the original inscription with its face in- 
wards, and his inscription exposed to view. Now that both 
inscriptions have beeu disclosed, considerable suspicion attaches 
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itself in the eyes of Egyptologists to that of Merneptah, 
Dr. Widemann regards its veracity with grave doubt. The 
interpretation of that part where the Israelites are mentioned 
is subject also to debate. The phrase ‘ Ysiraal has no seed’ is 
interpreted by some to refer to the destruction of Israel’s 
children, and by others to the destruction of their crops and 
fruit trees by the invading forces of Egypt. Dr. Widemann 
favours rather the latter view, but in any case does not re- 
gard the events described as having taken place in the reign 
of Merneptah, and therefore thinks that the stele cannot be 
safely used as throwing light on any thing concerning Israel 
in that period—The seal article here is the continuation of 
M. E. Drouin’s ‘ Histoire de l’Epigraphie Sassanide.’ Here he 
treats of the engraved seals, gems, amulets, etc., which have 
been preserved from the Sassanian period. There are hun- 
dreds of them, but it is difficult often to translate the inscrip- 
tions on them. He details the efforts made by scholars to get 
at their true meanings. He next describes the coins and 
medals of the same era, and the learned labours which have 
been expended on them.—M. E. Beauvois has an interesting 
study on the similarities in creed and worship to those of the 
Christian faith found in Mexico by the Spaniards on their 
arrival there. Many explanations have been offered of this 
curious fact. They are here reviewed in the light of his- 
torical fact and probability.—M. Ladeuze continues his critical 
study of the different recensions of the life of Pakomus, ‘ Les 
diverses recensious de la vie de 8S. Pakome et leur dependance 
mutuelle.’ The article is not finished in this number. Several 
important works are reviewed, and the Chronique is as usual 
full and useful to all interested in religious literature, 


REVUE Des Erupes JuIves (No. 1, 1898).—M. Ad. Biichler 
in the first article here subjects the narrative as to Alexander’s 
invasion of Palestine and his entrance into Jerusalem, given in 
Josephus’ Antig., XI. 8, to a searching examination. Its his- 
torical worth has often been called in question. Contradictory 
statements are found in it which it is impossible to reconcile, 
and there is manifest confusion in the sequence of events as 
detailed there. Willrich’s and Schurer’s theories to accouut 
for these are discussed, and cause shown for their rejection. 
M. Biichler gives a minute analysis of the whole chapter, and 
sets forth the contradictions and incongruities observed in it. 
The whole narrative he regards as a fusion of what were at 
first three distinct and independent accounts, They can easily 
be separated from the connection in which they now stand, 
and when studied singly each is seen to have had its own 
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special purpose toserve. The first has to do with the Samari- 
tans, and was intended to exalt them, and to give honourable 
origiu to their temple. The second confines itself to the Jews 
en and has their exaltation in view. The third is clearly 

ostile to the Samaritans, and was written to belittle their 
claims and pretentions.—M. 8. Krauss furnishes next a very 
minute study of the Talmudic Tractate, the Déréch Erée. He 
describes first its nature or character, and next its divisions; 
then the kernal idea and purpose of it, and, last of all here, the 
sources from which it has been drawn.—M. Lambert furnishes 
a brief paper on the ‘Song of Moses’ (Deut. xxxi.). There 
are several obscure verses iu it arising from gaps in the present 
text. It was originally composed of couplets, each couplet 
expressing a distinct thought. As it lies before us now, how- 
ever, some lines are wanting and clauses have been omitted. 
The gaps are here indicated, and then M. Lambert gives the 
Hebrew text of it as he thinks it stood originally, without 
venturing, of course, to supply the lacunae existing now in it. 
—M. J. Bauer, under the title, ‘Le chapeau jaune chez les 
Juifs contadins,’ tells the story of the edicts passed and put in 
force by the Papal authorities in the Middle Ages to make the 
Jews wear a special badge to distinguish them from their 
Christian subjects, and so expose them to contumely and 
annoyance at the hands of the latter, if so inclined. He shows 
us how much the Jews resented this, and how they sought to 
hide the hated mark, the yellow circlet which they were forced 
to wear on their dress. ‘l'o prevent their succeeding in these 
efforts, Pope Clement substituted the wearing of a yellow cap 
for the wheel or circlet. This order was, however, afterwards 
cancelled, but it was again repeated by Pope PaulIV. This 
same Pope passed, at a later period, an edict authorising the 
use of a black cap. This was a privilege confined to Jews in 
a town or district where they were engaged in commerce or 
trafficking. Through the purchased benevolence of some of the 
authorities in several places, the non-wearing of these badges 
was winked at. In 1776 the Jews in the province of Venetia 
asked to be allowed to wear a piece of yellow cloth in their 
black hats. The hated badge, however, came to be honoured 
aud worn by many long after these edicts had been abolished 
or had become obsolete.-—M. D. Kaufmann traces the eventful 
history of a MS. of the Mishnah Torah, by Maimonides, to 
which legend has given a venerable antiquity and a quite 
fabulous worth—M. N. Roubin continues and concludes his 
account of La vie commerciale des Jwifs comtadins en Languedoc 
au XVIII siecle.—Several interesting notes follow by various 
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scholars on grammatical and other points, and on inscriptions; 
etc.—In the section ‘ Acts et Conferences,’ we have the usual 
reports of the Société des Etudes juives presented at the 
annual meeting of members in Paris, and the Address delivered 
on that occasion by the President, M. M. Vernes. 


/ / 

REVUE SEMITIQUE D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D'HISTOIRE ANOIENNE 
(No. 2, 1898).—M. J. Halévy continues here his examination 
of the prophetical works of the Old Testament to demonstrate 
from them that their authors were perfectly conversant with 
the Pentateuch, and with those parts of it which are regarded 
as post-exilic, as, in other words, belonging to the Priestly 
Code. He examines here the prophecies of the so-called 
Second Isaiah. He agrees with the members of this school in 
their opinion as to the date and authorship of the prophecies 
in question, but differs from them in respect to those parts of 
these prophecies which they are almost at one in rejecting as 
non-Isaiac, viz., chaps. lvi.-lxvi. M. Halévy here concedes that 
ch. lxvi. formed no part of the original work, and belongs to 
the post-exilic period, to the time when the second temple was 
being rebuilt. But the author of the document known as the 
Second Isaiah was evidently familiar with the Priestly Code. 
M. Halévy’s first proof of thie is drawn from ch. xliii. v. 14. 
The Seba mentioned in the first of these passages is, says M. 
Halévy, southern Arabia. It is there an ethnic name, and it 
appears as such only in Genesis x. 7, which is attributed by 
the critical school to P. Again the combination of Cush and 
Seba in Isaiah xliii. 7, is only comprehensible in the light of 
Genesis x. 7. The writer must have been acquainted with 
the passage. As to Isaiah xlv. 14, ff, the prophet there pre- 
dicts that Judea will be enriched by the commerce of Ethiopia 
and Seba, whose merchants, passing through the province, and 
seeing its prosperity, will salute its inhabitants, and acknow- 
ledge that their God is God alone. The phrase there used of 
the Sabeans—‘ anshe midah’—‘ men of stature,’ is clearly due 
to, and taken from, Numbers xiii. 32, which forms part also of 
P. The next passage to which M. Halévy appeals is Isaiah 
xliii, 14-20. The objection raised against the prophet’s 
prediction of the return of the captives to their own land was, 
according to his adversaries, based on the fact that there was 
no water for the travellers in the desert. The prophet repels 
this objection in ch. xli. 17, ff., by recalling to his readers 
God's dealings with His people in ancient times. He repeats 
the fact in z xliii. 14.20, and in v. 17 he uses a verb which 
marks the direct ‘intervention of Deity, hammotze. This 
demonstrates his acquaintance with the narrative in Ex. xiv. 
XXXII 12 
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There the pursuit by Pharaoh is declared to have been by the 
immediate instigation of God, Isaiah xliii, 21-24, is also 
adduced as evidence of the writer's knowledge of P.; also 
ch. liii, 10; liv. 9; Ivi. 1-8; and Iviii, 13. The evidential 
value of the first of these passages lies in the use there of the 
term ‘l‘bonah,’ and the term ‘gane.’ The use of frankincense 
and sweet cane in the sacrificial ritual is prescribed only in P. 
In Is, liii, 10, reference is made to the ‘asham,’ the guilt- 
offering. The prescriptions as to it belong also to P. in Lev. 
vii. 1-7. In a similar manner does M. Halevy deal with the 
other passages in Isaiah above noted.—In the second section 
of his ‘ Recherches Bibliques ’ he continues his ‘Notes pour 
Yinterpretation des Psaumes,’ This section embraces from 
Ps, cv. to the end of Ps. cxix. Ps. cx. is, however, here 
omitted, and readers are referred to the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, vol. XXII. The reference should be to vol. XXIII, 
age 39, where there is an elaborate study of Ps. cx. by M. 
alévy. The critical notes and suggested emendations of 
the text are always worthy of the careful attention of scholars, 
and in the case of every Psalm, a translation of the Psalm as 
emended is given.—Under ‘ Notes d’Assyriologie,’ M. Alfred 
Boissier comments on, and corrects where he deems it 
necessary, some texts published recently by M. Menant and 
M. Oppert, as also those published in Professor Harper's 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters.—M. Blochet continues and 
concludes his article on the Arabic Inscriptions noted in last 
number.—M. J. Perruchon gives the Amharic text, with trans- 
lation and notes, of some legends relative to an Ethiopian 
King, Dawit IL, who flourished from 1508 to 1540. The text 
is taken from a MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale.—The 
‘Bibliographie’ in this number, occupying no fewer than 20 
pages of this Revue, is furnished by M. Halévy, and embraces 
critical appreciations of a large number of works interesting 
to students of Semitic history and literature. 


REvvE CELTIQUE (Avril, 1898).—The first article, in a num- 
ber of more than usual interest, is the beginning of a series with 
the title, ‘ Esquisse d’une histoire de l’archéologie gauloise (pré- 
historique, celtique, Gallo-romaine, et franque),’ from the pen of 
M. Salomon Reinach, in which, as the title indicates, he proposes 
to give an historical sketch of the science of archeology in 
France. Here he begins with Claude Favre Peirese (1580- 
1637), who belonged to a noble family in Provence, and was the 
first to study the ancient monuments for France from an 
historical point of view. Among others are mentioned Jacques 
Spon (1647-1685); Colbert, the Minister of State, who not only 
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founded the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, but 
conceived the plan of publishing an account of all the Roman 
monuments in France; Dom B.'de Montfaucon and Dom Martin 
are also mentioned. An account is given of the discovery of the 
tomb of Childeric (1653), of the establishment of the Académie 
Celtique in 1804, and of other matters connected with the study 
of oh in France. The ‘Sketch’ may almost be said to 
resolve itself into the shape of a series of notes, but they are 
full, and cannot fail to be exceedingly attractive to readers on 
this side of the English Channel.—The continuations are Dr. 
Whitley Stokes’ ‘Irish Version of the Romance of Fierabras,’ 
and M. E. Ernault’s ‘ Breton Studies.’—There is a note on the 
meaning of ‘brig eygen,’ by M. Loth, and the Editor, M. H. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, contributes a scholarly article on 
‘Anthropomorphism among the Celts and in the Homeric writ- 
ings. —T wo articles are devoted to inscriptions. The first is by 
M. C. Jullian, in which he gives his reading of the Gallo-Roman 
inscription discovered at Rom (Deux-Sévres), in 1887, and 
discusses the meaning of some of its words and phrases. As to 
the language or dialect of the inscription he is not quite sure.— 
The second of the two articles is on the Calendar discovered at 
Culigny towards the end of last year. The bronze fragments on 
which it is inscribed are represented by a series of plates, and M. 
Sevmour de Ricci, the author of the article, attempts an explana- 
tion of it. The calendar is extremely curious, and appears to be 
written in the language of the Ligures—a language which holds 
a middle place between the Celtic and the Italic—Mr. Strachan 
contributes a note on the etymology of ‘ iarmifoich,’—The ‘ Bib- 
liographie’ is occupied by two books — Holger Pedersen’s 
LPaspiration irlandaise, and Zupitza’s Le participe de nécessité en 
irlandais.—The ‘ Periodique’ and ‘ Chronique’ are held over for 
want of space. In a note, however, the editor announces the 
publication of the second volume of M. de La Borderie’s Histoire 
de Bretagne. 


SPAIN. 


La EspANA MopERNA (May).—This number opens with an 
article by Sr. Ramiro de Maeztu on the Lithuanian novelist, 
Hermann Sudermann, in which the principal facts of his life 
are narrated and a liberal appreciation of his writings 
given, The article serves as au introduction to a translation 
of one of Sudermann’s novels under the title ‘ El Deseo’ (The 
Wish).—The series of articles under the heading ‘ El Reforma- 
torio de Elmira’ is concluded. ‘The topics which P. Dorado, 
the author of the chapters, here discusses are for the most part 
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connected with punishments and discipline. The system 
adopted at Elmira is also compared with those adopted in New 
York and some of the United States.— Under the title ‘Customs 
of the Mussulmans,’ Rodrigo Amador de los Rios contributes 
an interesting series of notes on woman in Mahommedan 
lands, and writes of her birth, education, marriage, and life in 
the harem.—The ‘ International Press’ contains articles on the 
Maine Disaster, and the Naval Forces of Spain as compared 
with those of the United States.—Sr. E. Gastelar writes in 
the ‘International Chronicle,’ and, as might be expected, is 
chiefly occupied with President M‘Kinley and the American 
war.—(June)—Sudermann’s novel, ‘ El Deseo,’ is continued.— 
Juan Pirez de Guzman contributes an interesting article, ap- 
parently suggested by the admission of the Queen of Roumania 
to the doctoral degree in the University of Buda-Pesth, with 
the title ‘Bajo los Austrias,’ in which he discourses of the 
learned women of Spain and the honours which some of them 
received. — Sr. C. Bernaldo de Quirés writes on Crimino- 
logy, and ‘Un Congresista’ contributes a paper on the Con- 
gress of Hygiene.—Mr. W. T. Stead’s aids on the govern- 
— of New York is translated, and the usual ‘Chronicles’ 
follow. 


HOLLAND. 


Dr Gips (May).—Contains a powerful sketch of country life 
‘Deliverance, by Cyriel Buysse, in which the brutality and 
greed of a Buor accomplishes by stages, marked by the suc- 
cessive births of their children, the death of his wife, a patient 
victim born for a better fate-—*Old Zeeland Hospitality,’ by 
Mrs. Maclaine Pont, is an interesting account drawn from the 
archives of Groede and Sluis and other places of the reception 

iven to the exiled Salzburgers of the reformed religion who, 
in 1733, after terrible sufferings, arrived in Holland. Mostly 
miners, they could not reconcile themselves to field labour, 
and in the end the great majority succumbed to the fevers of 
swampy Zeeland in spite of all that was done for them.—In 
‘Joint Action for Compulsory Education’ C. H. den Hertog 
advocates united action of all parties in securing the education 
of all children without exception, a thing not easily managed, 
evasions being so easy as in the case of children in ships, etc. 
—‘ Idealists,’ of which the first taken up is John Ruskin, of 
whom a fair sketch is given by Mrs. Marius —A further instal- 
ment and the conclusion (May and June) are given of Mr. 8. 
Muller’s highly interesting account of ‘Guilds and Government 
Regulation of Trade and Industry in the Middle Ages.’ He 
draws his illustrations from the Utrecht Guild Records, and as 
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in his former article last year gives a picture of the most 
curious arrangements, vexatious regulations, of co-operation 
joined with intimidation, and of continual friction all round, 
He traces the Guilds’ history down to its close about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the great commercial 
companies, a sort of national guilds came in.—(June),— The 
Ideas of M. Jean, Izoulet, by H. P. G. Quack, is an exposition 
of the teaching of this French Professor of Sociology, who 
claims thinkers and poets, such men as Plato, Rousseau, 
Shelley, Shakespeare, as the best allies of those who seek to 
mould society and set up a true State.—‘ Old Songs,’ by Prof. 
G. Kalff, is a review of a book lately published, A Hundred 
Old Flemish Songs with Words and Music, brought out by Ian 
Bois, Pastor of Alsemberg.—‘ Our Lads,’ by I. E. Enklaar, is a 
discussion about lads in the secondary schools, how to interest 
them more in their studies, and at the same time enforce much 
needed discipline.—Another article on an educational subject 
follows, ‘ The Position of Teachers in the Secondary Schools,’ 
by a teacher who complains of low and unequally a 
salaries as well as of bad system, so that the best qualified 
men are ceasing to apply for places as teachers in Holland.— 
There is a notice of Gladstone, and sonnets by Heléne Lapi- 
doth -Swarth.—(July).—‘Spanish Impressions,’ by G. P. 
Rouffaer, has the place of honour in this number, and consists 
of telling sketches of land and people.—Dr. R. C. Boer has an 
article on ‘Gabriel Finne and his Romances,’— Francois 
Caron’ is the subject of an interesting article by Kalff. This 
man, architect of his own fortunes in the early days of the 
East India Company, illustrates well the history of that period. 
—Other papers are ‘A Churchyard Study,’ by Nievel; 
‘Tollens Documents of years 1807-31;’ and some graceful 
verses by Marie Boddaert. 


THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT.—The November number opens 
with a report of Ethical Studies in Scandinavia, the work 
most largely commented on being Aberg’s ‘Philosophy of 
Ethics,’ — The second article ‘Christianity for our own 
Day,’ by Dr. Bookenoogen, is one of great interest. It 
opens with a notice of the recent work of Dr. Job. Weiss 
of Gottingen, ‘Discipleship of Christ, and the Preaching 
of the Present Day, and enters on a free discussion of 
the question how Christianity must be presented if it is to 
secure the attention of the modern world, Dr. Weiss bases 
the claim of Christianity on the progressive modern world, on 
the authority Christ possesses and is generally felt to possess 
as the representative of God to man: Christ being to his view 
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not solely nor even chiefly a historical figure, belonging to a 
remote age and country, but a living force, present now in the 

owth of society, and appealing to individual consciences. 

he Dutch writer answers the question in a different fashion. 
He enumerates the difficulties with which Christianity has to 
contend, It appeals to narratives which present themselves 
in the form of history without being really historical, it is 
interwoven with a dualistic view of the world and an eude- 
monistic morality, which no longer command the mind of the 
age, and thus there arises an inexhaustible crop of objec- 
tions to the Christian faith, which its enlightened believers 
feel to have some justification even if the essence of the faith 
is not affected by them. These objections might prove fatal 
to Christianity but for the fact that it is our working religion, 
and that it cannot be dispensed with till some satisfactory 
successor to it shall arise. But none of the claimants to the 
successorship can make its claim good; neither the Goethe- 
cult, nor the Wagner-cult, nor Western Buddhism, nor Com- 
munism nor Science. Christianity therefore holds the field, 
and it is the task of theologians so to present it that it shall 
be found adequate to the moral and the intellectual standards 
of our day, on Dr. Bookenoogen asks what is the distinctive 
element in Christianity which is the secret of its power and 
cannot be displaced. This he says is its view of redemption 
by a Son of God who humbled himself and came into the 
world for that end, who lives in exaltation and is coming to the 
earth again. It is, he says, ‘the weakness of the modern 
movement of Christian thought that it seeks to do without 
the personal Saviour, and deals instead in an impersonal doc- 
trine.’ The figure of the Saviour must be kept in the fore- 
ground. And if this can no longer be done in the naive 
matter-of-fact way of orthodox teaching, it must be done in 
the way of symbol, This is possible even where the histori- 
eal truth of the Gospel narrative is believed to be but doubt- 
ful. The true value of the evangelical history does not reside 
in the facts which it records, but in the religious and moral 
truths they set forth under the figure of the Saviour. Much 
in this line of thought no doubt will appear familiar to our 
readers; how the plan works out in practice is a further 
question, not entered on by this writer, but not to be 

ut aside,—Dr. Brnins, a Dutch pastor, has written a small 
ook, seeking to define the nature of the Christ of the 
Gospels. e find from the notice of it here that the 
Christ of the Gospels is made out to be a religious ideal 
rather than a real person, and indeed that it is difficult to 
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determine whether a historical figure existed at the back of this 
ideal or not. Dutch study of the Gospels leads inevitably to 
the symbolic view of the Christian facts, described above.— 
To teach the New Testament from the modern Dutch stand- 
point, viz., on the assumption that hardly anything is known 
of the beginnings of Christianity, and that it began, in fact, 
in the second century, a peculiar method is obviously 
necessary. Dr. H. N. Meyboom has written an account of the 
Christianity of the second century, to be used as an introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, and Dr. v. Manen, reviewing his 
book, tells how it deals, in the course of 350 pages, with the 
great labyrinths of disputed questions belonging to that 
century. The critic, of course, thinks the idea of the book a 
capital one, but considers that the writer has not gone far 
enough in rejecting the traditions hitherto received, and that 
he speaks of Christianity at an earlier period than any at which 
it can be said to have existed.—The numbers for January and 
March contain large instalments of an account by Mr. W. J. 
van Douwen of the early relation between Socinians and 
Baptists in Holland—obscure annals, in which many a curious 
phenomenon is met with. The study is to be continued.— 
[The January number has a paper by Kosters, Kuenen’s 
successor at Leiden, and the originator of the view, now held 
by the Dutch moderns to have been proved, that the Jews did 
not return to Palestine under Cyrus at all. The present paper 
is on the meaning of the letters in the first and second chapters 
of 2nd Maccabees. It is the original intention of the Feast of 
Purification that is in question; and Dr. Kosters maintains 
that the letters show the festival to refer not to the purifica- 
tion of the temple by Judas Maccabeus, but to the deliverance 
from Antiochus and the judgment executed on him, which are 
an earnest of the coming redemption of all Israel, and of their 
being gathered together ere long at the national sanctuary. 
A mourning notice at the end of the number lends a tragic 
interest to this paper; it announces the death of the able 
scholar who wrote it, and gives a short sketch of his services 
to Biblical learning.—In the March number Professor van 
Manen reviews Harnack’s Chronology. This undoubtedly great 
work appears to many to indicate the final obsequies of the 
Tiibingen view of the books of the New Testament; so early 
are many of the canonical books dated, and so simply and 
shortly are many questions of criticism disposed of, mostly in 
a way to delight the more conservative student. The Dutch 
scholar judges very differently of the work; it takes little 
account of the views of the Modern School about early 
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Christianity, treats Paul as a real historical personage of the 
first century without discussing the point, and sees facts where 
the Dutchmen and Steck, of Berne, see only fictions. That he 
is ‘re-actionary, and ‘ makes things very easy for himself,’ by 
not arguing for the reality of Paul, is repeated in many a para- 
graph; and the conclusion is that while Harnack has made 
many valuable contributions to early Christian chronology, his 
book testifies of insufficient self-control, and does not give a 
strictly scientific investigation of its subject—Professor Baljou 
of Utrecht has published a new text of the Greek Testament, 
in which the onesidedness both of Tischendorf and of Westcott 
and Hort, is avoided, and conjecture is said to play a consider- 
able part.—The May number has seventy pages on ‘ Socinians 
and Baptists, apparently concluding the discussion. These old 
stories are interesting in their own country, no doubt.—The 
Jate Dr. Nosters of Leiden is the writer of a review of the 
German work by Paul Voltz on pre-exilian prophecy and the 
Messiah. The German writer holds that the views of the old 
‘ne arog not only do not point to any doctrine of a Messiah, 

ut are incompatible with such a doctrine; thus carrying to 
an extreme the conclusions of Wellhausen and Cheyne as to 
the late date of some of the notable Messianic prophecies. 
Dr. Nosters agrees that these prophecies are late, but he not 
think Voltz’s reasons for thinking so can be upheld. The old 
prophets might have room beside their moral doctrine for the 
expectation of a personal national hero, and might expect him 
to be of David’s line and to repeat the glories of David’s 
house.—There is a very complimentary review by Dr. Oort of 
Driver’s new commentary in the ‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools’ 
on the books of Joel and Amos. 


DENMARK. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED 0G Histori& (Vol. XIL, 
Part 4).—In an article of no fewer than 140 pages, Dr. Sofus 
Larsen discusses the ballad of ‘Little Kirsten and Prince 
Buris,’ and its relation to the legend (as old as 1594 at least) 
which points out the grave of the two lovers in Vestervig 
churchyard. The question is beset by no ordinary difficulties, 
chief among these being the fact that the inscription on the 
remarkable tombstone is now almost illegible, and the copy of 
it preserved in the MS. of Resen’s Atlas is desperately 
corrupt, viz. :— 
‘ Pheres tan roppe tovs cum fratre sororem, 

Dispar habet tvmvlvs set claris fynvs vt extet.’ 
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After showing that previous conjectures are invalid, Dr. Larsen 
somewhat laboriously establishes his own restoration of the 
lines, and evolves the following reading: 
‘ Par nexus tanti urna intus cum fratre sororem, 
Dispar habet, tumulus sat claris unus ut extet.’ 

This he translates, ‘A different coffin (here) contains a sister 
with a brother, a closely related pair, so that these illustrious 
persons have one tomb.’ The two bodies were evidently laid 
in line with each other, not side by side, and the ballad on 
which the tradition was probably based, tells how Buris, 
brother to Valdemar’s queen, had led astray Valdemar’s sister, 
Kirstine. The fierce-tempered king puts her to death, and she 
is buried in Vestervig, while Buris is maimed and chained to 
her grave. In this plight he lives for eleven years, and gives 
up all his possessions to Valdemar to obtain the boon of burial 
beside his love. To reconcile this with history is not easy, for 
the historical Buris was imprisoned by Valdemar for high 
treason in 1167, and Saxo, who gives a full account of the 
affair, supplies no further information regarding him. Dr. 
Larsen is therefore of opinion that the Buris of the ballad is 
not the Danish Buris Henriksson, as has been commonly 
assumed, but the Swedish Burisleif, who was actually brother 
to Queen Sophia, and that what the chroniclers have to tell of 
the former’s fate really appertains to the latter. The establish- 
ment of this point is not without difficulties, and even then it 
is not easy to bring history, the ballad, and the inscription on 
the tombstone, into line. The greatest crux in the latter lies 
in the words cum fratre sororem, but Dr. Larsen clears this 
away by showing that they may only mean brother and sister 
in an ecclesiastical sense, the names of frater and soror having 
been at times conferred by monastic establishments on their 
benefactors. There is perhaps too much supposition in the 
various steps of the argument to allow us to rest satisfied with 
the author’s conclusions, but some of the separate points are 
of considerable interest, and the whole question is very care- 
fully dealt with—(Vol. XIIL, Part 1)—The first part of the 
new volume is wholly given over to the writers on early 
church-architecture, who seem to be the most diligent section 
of Danish antiquaries at the present time.—Prof. Loffler points 
out the importance of recent diggings at Vitskdl, and their 
bearing on the age of the older brick churches,—Of three 
short articles by Jacob Helms, one raises the question whether 
a number of the medieval churches in the district between 
Holland and the Elbe were built with stones imported from 
Southern Jutland.—V. Koch writes on the oak window-frames 
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which have been discovered in various country-churches, 
evidently built into the walls while these were in process of 
erection. Various illustrations accompany the articles by Prof. 
Léffler and Koch. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET Revue Suisse (May, 
1898).—M. Reader has a curious anthropological study under 
the title,‘ Woman in Montenegro.’ Professedly her position 
is very inferior. The bride who comes to her new home is 
absolutely under the authority of the head of the house ; her 
husband is forbidden to betray any affection for her; and the 
women’s work is rough and hard. Yet there are many ways 
authorised or not in which her lot is relieved. The most 
curious thing is the fact that her husband’s brother is her 
natural protector, and friend —‘A Projected Armenian Crusade 
in 1700, by M. Maurice Muret, describes the career of an 
Armenian adventurer, Israel Ory, who went the round of the 
Courts of Europe with his project, and after enlisting the aid 
of the Elector Palatine and the Czar, ended his 5 as a 
merchant in Persia, whither he had been sent as ambassador. 
—Dr. Herz concludes his account of his struggles with pre- 
judice and quackery while practising in Morocco.—Fiction is 
represented by M. Warnery’s ‘ Double Agonie,’ and serials. — 
(June)—M. R. Marc-Gervais discusses ‘ Anti-Semitism in 
Algiers,’ and gives some interesting evidence of the general 
conspiracy against the Jews, which is fostered in every con- 
ceivable way.—M. Reader writes on the struggle for com- 
mercial outlets amongst the nations of Europe, and describes 
the commercial museums and commercial societies of the 
various countries. The July iustalment contains a minute 
account of German commercial methods.—(July, 1898).—M. 
Abel Veuglaire, a frequent contributor on military subjects, 
discusses the present relations between the French nation and 
the army officers,—‘ Village de Dames,’ by T. Combe.—Mme. 
Bigot writes on ‘Family Life in the United States, contrast- 
ing the Puritan society as depicted by Hawthorne with the 
modern as we find it in Howell and other novelists—t The 
Evolution of International Politics,’ by Tallichet.—‘ A Boating 
Party on the Rio Salado,’ by M. Chapuis. 


SWEDEN. 


Tue ARKIV FOR NorpDIsK FILOLOGI.—(Record for Northern 
Philology). Vol. 10. No. 2 opens with a series of interesting 
studies, by the Editor, Axel Kock, on ‘The History of the 
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Northern Languages.’ The first is on the accenting of words, 
with a hiatus in the Old Northern or the ancient language, 
It especially deals with words like cowhide, Swed. kohud, in 
which the meeting of vowels produces an hiatus and a con- 
sequent accent.—The Editor follows with about 30 pages on 
the same subject, that is, regarding northern acceutuation aud 
then gives a contribution to Old Northern verbal forms in 
the negative as kalliga, I call not, gerpiga (1st sing. pret. 
indic.) (1 did not). This is followed (2) by some remark= on 
the third pers. sg. pres. indic. in the Old Northern languages; 
(3) on the third pers. pl. pres. indic. in the Old Northerz 
language; (4) second pers. pl. on in in old Swedish; (5) 
on Old Swedish hundapa, pusanda, numerals.— A question 
about the speech on the Roéksten inscription with which Prof. 
Bugge has dealt in the transactions of the Swedish Academy 
of Bellelettres, XXXI., No. 3, p. 61.—In pages 252 the editor 
expounds the etymology of fiakura, fiakurum, under which he 
sees the simple word fyra.—A series of Northern Etymologies 
such as avd/t and the two names Fenia and Menia.—An ex- 
position of the use of the mood in certain sentences, expressive 
of time, with adr (en) and with fyrr (en), as the leading words. 
This is by Reinhard Krant.—On this follows an interesting re- 
view of Prof. Bugge’s Helge-Digtene by Prof. Henrik Schuck, 
which questions Prof. Bugge’s conclusions, but is not able to 
fix the results with any degree of certainty.—A review of the 
Hauksbok as published according to Arna Magnaean MSS. 
Nos, 371, 544 and 675, supported also by certain paper MSS. 
of the Royal Northern Society for the publication of ancient 
writings—There is a lengthened valuable preface written by 
Finnur Jonsson, which gives all that can be learnt about 
Hauk’s personal history, and in what follows pretty much all 
that is icone about his work—The review is * Ludwig 
Larssou.—The number concludes with reviews and a Nortbern 
Bibliography for the year 1896, collected by E. H. Lind. 


GREECE. 


ATHENA (Vol. [X., Parts 3und4).—‘Philological Observations,’ 
by K. S. Kontos, dealing principally with forms of the Greek 
perfect and pluperfect_— A Transcription and an Account of 
an Inscription from Chalais recording the victors in the 
games in Honour of Herakles which were held there,’ by G. 
A. Papabasileiou—‘ Au Inscription from Mytilene,’ reported 
by P. N. Papageorgiou, who also describes the Laurentian MS. 
of Galen’s treatise on Habit.—The k. Bases continues his 
‘Roman Questions.’—(Vol. X., Part 1).—‘ Analogies in ‘l'er- 
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minations,’ by G. N. Hatzidaki—‘ A Discussion on the Con- 
necting Vowels and on Accentual Changes,’ by the same.—D. 
K. Zangogianni discusses the deficiences of Greek classical 
scholarship at great length.—‘ Notes on Bergk’s edition of 
Aristophanes’ “ Scholia,”’ by P. 8. Phtiades—(Part 2).— 
‘ Critical Notes on Plutarch’s “ Symposiaca,”’ by Sp. Bases.— 
P. S. Photiades suggests emendations to Aristotle’s ‘ Constitu- 
tion;’ and P, N. Papageorgiou tv the ‘ Poetics ;’ while the k. 
Papabasileiou discusses Plutarch’s ‘ Ethics,’—‘ Lexical Obser- 
vations,’ by K. 8. Kontos. 


AMERICA. 


THe AMERICAN HisTorIcAL Review (April, 1898).—A 
thoroughly good number opens with an interesting account of 
the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, 
which was held during the closing days of last year at Cleveland, 
in which are numerous notes of the papers read and the dis- 
cussions to which they gave rise. Historical studies in the 
United States, judging from what is here said, appear to be in a 
prosperous state, in so far that they are evoking much enthusiasm 
and earnest study. From one or two statements we gather that 
the American Historical is in close connection with the Associa- 
tion. One of the papers read at the annual meeting appears 
here over the name of Mr. Charles H. Haskins, and describes 
with considerable detail the opportunities afforded to American 
students of history for prosecuting their studies in France, and 
ww in Paris.—Under the title, ‘Features of the New 

istory : apropos of Lamprecht’s Deutsche Geschichte, we have 
not a criticism of that much criticised work, but an exposition, 
able and luminous, of the principles by which Lamprecht has 
been guided in the writing of his work. The contribution is by 
Mr. Earle W. Dow.—John Cabot sailed from Bristol in the 
spring of 1497 on his celebrated voyage of discovery, and after 
an absence of only three months, during which, however, he 
landed on the north-east coast of the New World, returned 
home. In May, 1498, he set out again with a fleet of five ships 
and sailed westward. In the following July word was brought 
to London that one of his vessels had been forced by stress of 
weather to put into an Irish port. His son Sebastian Cabot has 
always beer credited with the discovery of Labrador and Canada, 
and it has been positively asserted that the father died shortly 
after the patent of 1498 had been obtained, and that in the 
second voyage the son took his place.—In a well reasoned paper 
with the title, ‘Did Cabot return from his Second Voyage?’ 
Mr. Harrisse maintains that the story of John Cabot’s death is 
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wrong, that he commanded the second expedition, and argues 
that the discovery announced by the Marquess of Dufferin on 
the occasion of the Cabot quatercentenary in Bristol and other 
recently published documents strongly tend to prove that Cabot 
returned from his last voyage before September 29th, 1498, and 
that he was still living after that date.—Professor Gross traces 
the early history of the Ballot in England, and brings out some 
interesting facts in connection with the subject.—Mr. E. F. 
Henderson follows with an article entitled, ‘ Present Status of 
the Kénigsmark Question,’ and Mr. J. F. Jameson with a paper 
on ‘The Early Political Uses of the word Convention.’—The 
section devoted to unpublished MSS. contains a letter by 
President Jefferson on ‘ Political Parties in 1798 ;’ Documents 
on the relations of France to Louisiana, 1792-1795, and the 
Commission of Foreign relations to Juachaise.— The books re- 
viewed are numerous, among them being Professor Gardiner’s 
recent volume on The Commonwealth and Protectorate-—The 
‘Notes and News’ section is particularly full and informing. 
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Christian Dogmatics. By Rev. JOHN MacPHERSON, -M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1898. 


This work, as we are informed in the Preface, is written from the stand- 
point of a moderate Calvinism. It may be taken therefore as an exposition 
of the —_— and doctrines of the Christian Faith as they are held and 
interpreted by the moderate Calvinistic party in the Christian Church. 
Whether some indication of this ought not to have appeared on the title- 
poge is a question we do not care to discuss. In adopting the title he has, 

r. Macpherson has followed a practice which is fairly common, though 
some writers are more precise, as for instance, Hase, who when treating of 
the same subject adopts as the title for his volume, Evangelisch-protestan- 
tische Dogmatik. Christian Dogmatics, Mr. Macpherson tells us, ‘is the 
science of the Christian faith, in which the several dogmas are laid down, 
classified and developed,’ while the Christian Faith ‘is the sum total of 
those beliefs, acceptance of which is implied in the appropriation of Christ 
and his salvation by the individual as an individual and as a member of 
the community of believers.’ The scientific theologian may be disposed 
to find fault with these definitions as somewhat loose in expression. Re- 
membering his statement in the Preface, the Christian faith which Mr. 
Macpherson evidently means is, the faith of moderate Calvinism and the 
community of believers he has in view is that part of the Christian com- 
munity in which that faith is held ; and the dogmatics he has in view is 
not that of the entire Christian Church, but that of a particular section of 
it. Again, in dogmatics the dogmas are already given or laid down, and 
the task of dogmatics is not to lay them down anew, but to classify them 
to furnish them with reasoned expositions, and while:criticising them, to 
defend them when necessary against others. This we take it is the true 
province of Dogmatics. A system of Christian Dogmatics is indeed pos- 
sibie, but with the Christian Church divided as it is all that we can 
reasonably look for is not a system in which the mind of the universal 
Church is reflected, but a variety of systems, each reflecting the views 
which prevail in the section of the Church in the midst of which it has 
originated. Writing for moderate Calvinists, Mr. Macpherson’s volume 
will undoubtedly meet with considerable acceptance amoug them. His 
arrangement of his work is fairly good. In the introduction, he treats of 
the idea and contents of Christian Dogmatics and those of Religion, 
which in its simplest and most elementary form is described as ‘a survival 
of man’s original spiritual endowment,’ and is said to ‘ consist in the fact 
of a real relationship subsisting between God and man.’ Next we have a 
section on revelation and then one on the Scriptures, ‘ the primary source 
of Christian dogmatics.’ ‘Christ Himself,’ it is said, ‘in His Eternal 
living person is the centre and norm of the Christian religion,’ but in re- 
gard to dogmatics Mr. Macpherson is of opinion that ‘ we cannot intelli- 
gently speak of making the Person of Christ the norm and source, except 
by using the phrase to mean Christ’s teaching, or more generally, His 
life.’ The Ccumenical symbols are treated by Mr. Macpherson as a fons 
secundarius of Christian Dogmatics. The section on the history of 
Dogmatics will prove helpful, but cannot take the place of the more 
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elaborate treatises. Turning, however, to the main part of the work, Mr. 
Macpherson divides it into six sections. The first treats of the doctrine 
of God and the world ; the second of the doctrine of man and sin; the 
subject of the third is the doctrine of Redemption ; the fourth treats of 
the application of Redemption ; while the means of grace and the doctrine 
of the Last Things are the subjects of the remaining two. ll is of course 
set forth from the standpoint uf moderate Calvinism. The exposition is 
fairly luminous, though obscured here and there by the use of high sound- 
ing technical language. The books to which the student is referred, are 
fairly numerous, but, if anything, the denominativnal or Calvinistic pre- 
dominate. Nothing is gained by confining the student to an exclusive 
circle of reading, except it be an increase of prejudice. Mr. Macpherson’s 
book, however, is fairly well done from his own standpoint, and will un- 
doubtedly succeed among those for whom it has been written. 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. By WasHING- 
TON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 
1898. 


The subject of this volume is what is usually known as ‘ Pastoral Theo- 
logy.’ As the title for a section of Ecclesiastical studies, the phrase may 
possibly pass muster ; but the one which Dr. Gladden has chosen for his 
volume is certainly more expressive and intelligible to those who are not 
students of theology. At any rate, his volume deals with the work of the 
Christian Pastor and of Christian congregations, Taking it all in all it is 
a valuable addition to the ‘ International Theological Library’ to which it 
belongs. The history of Pastoral Theology is left aside, and the author 
concerns himself chiefly, if not exclusively, with the work to be done by 
Christian ministers and Christian Churches in the present. Dr. Gladden 
writes with a full knowledge of what is done in many of the Protestant 
Churches on both sides of the Atlantic, and the information his volume 
contains is of such a nature as to be of interest and value to members of 
all sections of the Christian Church. He passes in review all phases of the 
religious life both of the pastor and people ; and for a theological or 
religious book his volume is remarkably lively. In many parts it is re- 
markably plain and outspoken. Sensationalism in preaching and what are 
sometimes termed ‘ attractive services,’ he denounces in no uncertain 
terms ; and the light which he throws upon the attempts which are made 
in some of the Protestant Churches tv attract congregations is often not a 
little surprising. Speaking of the evening service in America, he tells us : 
‘One despairing pastor of one of the large cities has lately grasped at the 
device of employing young lady ushers as baits to catch the young men ;’ 
and adds: ‘It would not.be difficult to hit upon a less objectionable 
method. If the great concern is to get the young men into the Church, a 
free luncheon with liquid refreshments would be more effectual and less 
indecent.’ Discoursing of hymns, he remarks that many of the congrega- 
tions of the American Churches have become addicted to a style of 
hymnody which is an offence against good taste and good sense. ‘ Verbal 
jingles,’ he says, ‘which are destitute of all poetic character, and which 
often express an effusive sentimentalism are joined to melodic jingles 
which are equally destitute of musical meaning ; and the result is a series 
of combinations that tend to debilitate the mind and to pervert the 
sensibilities of those who use them.’ Writing of the hymns which are 
used in Sunday Schools, he says ‘the kind of trash which the children are 
condemned to sing can have no wholesome effect upon their minds or their 
hearts. The effusive silliness of the verses is often repulsive to the mind 
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of an intelligent child.’ One hears much of the excellence of Church 
choirs in America, but it would appear from Dr. Gladden’s statements 
that the precentors or choir-leaders are not always endowed with much 
sense of the fitness of things. They are quite apt we are told, to sing a 
morning hymn at an evening service or to introduce just before the sermon 
the hymn, ‘ Saviour again to Thy dear Name,’ as ‘ a delicate suggestion to 
the minister that the congregation has finished its business and is going 
home.’ At the hundredth anniversary of a Church where all had been 
specially harmonious and all the ministers without exception had been 
highly esteemed and generously treated, the Choir selected as the anthem 
for the occasion—‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets,’ 
etc. They certainly do strange things in America. All the same, Dr. 
Gladden’s book is full of somal sense and practical suggestions, and may 
be read by any who are engaged in the work of the Church, whether lay 
or cleric, with profit. 


Erkennen und Schauen Gottes. Ein Beitrag zu einer neuen 
Erkenntnisslehre fiir Theologen und Nichttheologen. By L. 
Weiss. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. 1898. 


This essay is one of a series dealing, it seems, with social questions, and 
the bearing of the Christian faith upon them. The two earlier are known 
to us only by their titles, but if this one may be taken as indicating the 
object or purpose of the series, and the spirit in which it is sought to 
realise it, the series is to be highly commended and its wide circulation to 
be heped for. The only fault we can find with the work before us is that 
it appeals too constantly to the cultured classes who are capable of 
appreciating the fine distinctions of technical terms, and close consecutive 
reasoning. There is no reason in the world, of course, why a work like 
this should not be addressed to such people, and be cast in a form likely 
to be welcomed by them and prove helpful to them. But in these days 
of social and religious ferment there are thousands who are craving 
for the kind of light this essay gives, but to many, we fear, this will be 
more or less of a sealed book just because of those high qualities we have 
mentioned. However that limits its sale, and the circle of its immediate 
influence, not its intrinsic value. It is a scholarly essay, and aims at 
getting cultured readers to examine the terms in which they are wont to 
express themselves—in which all are wont to express themselves—when 
thinking, speaking, or writing on subjects of philosophical, social, or re- 
ligious interest. The further purpose of the author is, by this means, to 
show that religion—the Christian religion—answers to the needs of our 
intellectual and social life, and so to recommend it—restore it, he says, to 
the place of honour, while he hopes also that his efforts to accomplish this 
will prove of service to philosophy. Social problems are not confined to 
the physical or material conditions of life. They embrace also the spirit- 
ual, the mental, the ethical. There are as glaring inequalities of spiritual 
possessions among men, and of mental and moral conditions, as of ma- 
terial. The former are no less distressing and disturbing than the latter. 
There are questions that perplex the minds of the cultured who take the 
wider survey of life as well as those that perplex the minds of the un- 
cultured. Our author here thinks that if the Christian faith were properly 
understood, pared in its true significance, seen for what it is, it would 
prove helpful to both, being light to the former and true guidance and 
peace to the latter. It does furnish, he affirms, a satisfactory solution— 
satisfactory to the scientific mind—of the system of things around us, and 
a motive and a method of ameliorating, nay, of rectifying our social 
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inequalities. Rectifying them, not by removing them, but by infusing the 
spirit of brotherhood into all hearts. The Christian faith is frequently mis- 
understood in its essence and in its aims. It is misunders from mis- 
apprehension of the very terms employed in teaching it, as well as from 
manifold emotional causes in the student, or the hearer. This essay is an 
able effort to correct the former kind of misapprehension. It takes u 
the terms in which we are wont to speak when discussing philonophion 
and religious problems, or the Christian faith, and asks us to observe the 
awances each or all of these leading terms expresses, or indicates. What do 
we really mean when we speak of knowing or perceiving God ?—when we 
speak of God? when we speak of faith, of knowled, 2, of the world, of the 
ocketa, of matter, of ideas. of man, of thought, of the soul, of the spirit, 
and so on? Vague conception here means inadequate knowledge. In- 
accurate use of terms leads to misunderstanding. Misunderstanding, thus 
begotten, leads to the rejection of what would, if accepted, prove of the 
highest advantage to us. The survey here of the technical, but often 
merely vague because popularly used, terms is a comprehensive one. 
Their genealogy is real iy and the minute distinctions between term and 
term very often effectively brought out. To an English reader of German 
this work is doubly valuable. 


A Critical Examination of Butler’s ‘ Analogy. By the Rev. 
Henry Huaues, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 1898. 


The first words of Mr. Hughes’ preface are apt to prejudice not a few of 
its likely readers against this book. ‘ Let it at once be plainly stated,’ he 
says, ‘that a main object of this essay is to assist Butler in a graceful 
descent from the high position he has long—sufficiently long—occupied as 
a trusted leader of religious thought.’ ords like these will be taken 
perhaps as indicating a singular animus on the part of a clergyman against 
the author of the Aralogy, and as promissory of a somewhat sharp 
treatment of the worthy bishop’s arguments. In reality, however, Mr. 
Hughes proceeds with his examination of the work in question quite dis- 

assionately, and weighs with care every point he takes up, giving in 
Butler’s own words the argument on which Butler relied. Butler’s 
admirers allow that the Analogy is not so suited for the practical needs of 
to-day as it was for those of the early decades of last century ; but what 
Mr. Backes wishes here to point out is that the analogies on which Butler 
so much relied, and of which he made in that Treatise so much use—the 
analogies ‘ between that system of things and dispensation of Providence 
which revelation informs us of, and that system of things, and dispensa- 
tion of Providence which experience, together with reason, informs us of ’ 
—do not justify the conclusions which Butler drew from them. Mr, 
agnee examines first Butler's reasoning as to the Future Life. The 
analogy relied on by Butler is of course admitted, but its evidential value 
for Butler’s argument is shown to be invalidated through his not having 
observed that it has logically a backward as well as a forward application 
—that it would equally justify, that is, the belief in, or the assertion of, a 
prior existence as that of a future one. The principle of continuity, again, 
one of Butler’s main props, must be interpreted, Mr. Hughes says, with 
the limitations which that theory demands. The continuity, ¢.g., of a 
force’s action is only known in the continuity of the combinations in which 
it acts. That some parts of the body may be removed or destroyed, and 
the living self be unimpaired, is no guarantee, he argues, and furnishes no 
analogy to support the belief, that the whole organization may be destroyed 
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and the mental self remain intact. Surely there are organs, such as the 
brain and the heart, which we apprehend to be vital. They are organs 
without which we cannot conceive ourselves as existing in the body. 
Though they may not be a part of ourselves, yet they are a manifest con- 
dition of our existence as active agents here. And this circumstance, it is 
argued, gives rise to the probability, at least, that their destruction involves 
our destruction, or that of our living self. In regard to Butler’s analogies 
as to God’s government of the world by rewards and punishments, 
Hughes points out various flaws both in his statements of facts and in his 
logic, and then sums up as follows :—‘There is not here, and nowhere 
else can there be, any shadow of such an analogy as Butler seems to have 
had in his mind : an analogy, namely, between present suffering and pre- 
sent conduct on the one hand, and future suffering and present conduct on 
the other. . . . Tocite the present punishment of present conduct in 
direct analogical support of the future punishment of present conduct is 
no more reasonable than to argue thus. The illness of a person A. having 
been apparently caused by his intemperance, it is probable that the similar 
illness from which B. suffers is likewise due to some course of conduct pur- 
sued by A.’ All the chapters of Butler’s Analogy are subjected here to 
the same minute analysis and criticism, Mr. Hughes pointing out, as he 
goes along, where he thinks Butler has allowed himself in his zeal to over- 
strain the analogies on which he relied, or where he failed to observe their 
inadequacy or inapplicability to the points at issue. The whole of the 
poe part of Butler’s Treatise—that on Revealed Religion—is examined 
in a similar and careful manner, only in regard to the points here raised 
Mr. Hughes indicates more fully his own Christian convictions. His 
chapters on ‘ Revelation,’ and ‘ Redemption by a Mediator,’ are specially 
interesting in this respect. The nature and evidential value of prophecy, 
and the confusion of which Butler was unconsciously guilty, by making 
Scripture synonymous with Revelation, are both clearly made out. The 
nature of the Atonement is explained in this way :—‘The essential 
doctrine of Christ’s atonement appears to be that it is a purchasing with 
His blood the power to regenerate mankind by bringing them, through 
loyal sanntibeniiete of His Church, into living union with Himself.’ Mr. 
Hughes is not opposed to the doctrines which Butler was trying to defend, 
though it will be seen from our last quotation that he does not conceive 
them always as Butler did. He is an evangelical churchman, and upholds 
the doctrines of what is known as evangelical christianity. What he en- 
deavours to show here is that Butler’s defence of these is not only in itself 
always weak, and often irrelevant, but that along the lines he followed 
it could not be anything else. Belief in a direct revelation, according to 
Mr. Hughes, can only be generated in any soul by its personal experience 
of it. No argument addressed to the intellect can avail. It is only when 
the soul comes into living touch with God, when God unveils Himself to 
it through the religious conscience, that it can know and understand the 
fact at all. According to him, therefore, the task Butler set himself to 
accomplish was from the first a hopeless one, and he endeavours here to 
make that clear to his readers. It is an able work, and well worth careful 
attention. 


The Making of Religion. By ANDREW Lana, M.A., LL.D., etc., 
etc. London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1898. 


In a letter to Principal Donaldson Mr. Andrew Lang dedicates this vol- 
ume to the University of St. Andrews, not. because it contains a series of 
Gifford Lectures, but rather in commemoration of the fact that'some years 
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ago he occupied the Gifford Chair in his Alma-Mater, and in nition 
of the many kindnesses he has received at her hands. Of the Gifford 
Lectures he actually delivered in St. Andrews the volume we are told con- 
tains very little. The world may be the gainer thereby, or it may not; 
but whether or not, the book itself isa valuable contribution upon a sub- 
ject, the study of which, though much has been written in connection 
with it, can scarcely be said to be making anything like considerable 
progress. Whether Mr, Lang’s book will furnish the required impetus is 
difficult to say. There is sufficient in it, however, to cause not a little stir 
among those who hold the prevalent theories as to the origin and develop- 
ment of religion, and to turn their attention once more to the things they 
have most surely believed on this difficult and fascinating subject. At 
any rate, the volume has the merit, somewhat rare in similar volumes, of 
being fresh and original—original in the sense that it goes back to the 
primary materials out of which the accepted doctrines on the subject have 
been formed, and examines them anew and in a spirit which, to say- the 
least, is frankly independent. Mr. Lang is not a believer in the ghost 
theory, and subjects it to a very searching and damaging criticism, as also 
Hume’s well known saying about miracles. He is inclined himself to go 
back to certain elements in human thought and experience which anthro- 
pologists have overlooked, and to find in them the origin of religion and 
of religious ideas—ideas which contain an ethical as well as an intellectual 
element, and are not merely theories of things. We cannot do better, 
however, than let Mr. Lang state the purpose he has in view throughout 
the volume—‘ There are two points of view,’ he says, ‘from which the 
evidence as to religion in its early stages has not been steadily contem- 
plated. Therefore we intend to ask, first, what, if anything, can be 
ascertained as to the nature of the ‘ visions” and hallucinations which, 
according to Mr. Taylor in his celebrated work, Primitive Culture, lent 
their aid to the formation of the idea of ‘‘ spirit.” Secondly, we shall 
collect and compare the accounts which we possess of the High Gods and 
creative beings worshipped or believed in, by the most backward races, 
We shall then ask whether these relatively Supreme Beings, so conceived 
of by men in very rudimentary social conditions, can be, as noon 
declares, mere developments from the belief in ghosts of the dead. e 
shall end by venturing to suggest that the savage theory of the soul may 
be based, at least in part, on experiences which cannot at present be made 
to fit into any purely materialistic system. We shall also bring evidence 
tending to prove that the idea of God, in its earliest known shape, need 
not logically be derived from the idea of spirit, however that idea of itself 
may have been attained or evolved. The conception of God then need 
not be evolved out of reflections in dreams and ‘‘ghosts.”’ Mr. Lang 
travels over a wide area, produces many illustrations, some old and some 
new and striking, has much to say in connection with ‘ what we may call 
the X region of our nature,’ on telepathic crystal-gazing, and on some 
phases of modern experience as compared with the experiences recorded of 
savages; but to follow him further is here impossible. We can only add 
that the volume, like all that its author has written, is eminently readable, 
and that, dealing so incisively as it does with the ideas as to the origi 
of religion so widely accepted among anthropologists, it can scarcely fai 
to make its mark, and to - 


ag of Guise and other Portraits. By H. C. MACDOWALL. 
ondou and New York: Macmillan & Co. . 1898. 


Though the work of a comparatively unknown author, this is a book of 
much interest and real promise. It goes back to the time when France 


provocative of fresh investigation. 
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was torn asunder by its wars of religion, and deals with a group of men 
and women who, whatever opinion may be found of their characters, will 
always retain a certain amount of attraction for the modern world. They 
lived and moved amid great events, and had the making of the history of 
France in one of the most important periods of its national existence. 
English writers of any historical pretensions have scarcely touched upon 
the period, and during the forty years that have elapsed since Michelet 
wrote his two brilliant volumes upon the wars, many new facts have been 
brought to light. Mr. Méshowell has thoroughly steeped himself in the 
contemporary chronicles and memoirs, and writes with a fulness of know- 
ledge and a fairness which are altogether commendable. The first of the 
three essays the volume contains, has for its subject Henry of Guise, the 
leader of the Catholic League, who plotted against his sovereign and hoped 
to seat himself upon the throne. About one half of the volume, or abcut 
170 es, are occupied with the unravelling of the complex system of 
political and religious intrigue, of which he was the centre and moving 
spirit. The essay is an admirable piece of historical narrative, full of 
interesting sidelights from contemporary writers, and written without pre- 
judice. Among others we meet with in its pages are Charles IX., 
Catherine de’ Medici, Henry of Navarre, Coligny, the Duke of Retz, 
Henry of Anjou, and the Cardinal of Lorraine. Of St. Bartholomew Mr. 
Macdowall tells a different story from that which is usually told. ‘It may 
be observed here,’ he remarks, ‘that so far from the massacre being 
inspired, as has sometimes been asserted, by religious animosity, there was 
no attempt even to cloak the crime with any religious pretext; the 
Huguenots were accused of meditating a purely political offence, they 
were massacred not as heretics but as rebels.’ In referenee to Catherine 
de’ Medici and the assassination of Coligny we have the following :—‘ The 

roject of killing Coligny was not new to Catherine ; it seems to have 

en in her mind for several years as an expedient to which she might 
some day have to resort. So long as she phe make use of him directly 
or indirectly, he was safe, for whatever her private feelings may have been 
she never allowed them to interfere with her policy, and the disciple of 
Machiavelli did not resort to violence except as a last expedient. If 
Coligny had showed himself a little less impracticable, if she could have 
managed him as she had contrived to manage the Bourbons and the Guises, 
she would have gone no further ; she did not definitely resolve on killing 
him until she had satisfied herself that he could neither be cajoled nor 
bribed, and that there was nothing else to be done. The practice of 
assassination had grown very common during the last few years ; the civil 
wars had not only hardened men’s hearts. but demoralised their con- 
sciences, and in lust of blood, the claims not only of humanity but of 
justice and of honour had been habitually set aside. Condé, a prisoner of 
war, was shot down in cold blood by Anjou’s orders, after the battle of 
Jarnac ; Charles, as we have seen, had no hesitation in ordering the 
assassination of Guise in an angry moment ; Lignerolles, a favourite of the 
Duke of Anjou, was stabbed to death at Blois, while the Court was there, 
by seven or eight gentlemen, whose pardon was granted at once; the 
Ambassador of Savoy wrote that a dozen other murders had been com- 
mitted at the same place, and had all gone unpunished. ‘‘ Nothing is 
talked of at this Court but assassination.” There was, therefore, nothing 
singular about Catherine’s resolve except the ingenuity with which she 
sale her arrangewents.’ Mr. Macdowall’s second essay is on Agrippa d’ 


Aubigne, soldier, poet, historian, Protestant champion, and—such was the 
irony of fate—the father of Mme. de Maintenon. The remaining essay is 
on Catherine of Navarre. Though somewhat slighter than the two others, it 
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is marked by the same characteristics. The merits of the volume are such 
as to quicken the desire to see more of its kind. 


A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, 
Bart, K.C.B, F.RS., DCL, F.RGS., etc. By GEORGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury, ete. 
With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lorp Ropers, of 
Kandahar, V.C. Illustrations. London, New York, and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co, 1898. 


Canon Rawlinson has written the Life of his distinguished brother with 
great tact and discretion. Instead of spreading the narrative over several 
volumes, he has judiciously compressed it into one. For the most part, 
he has left his brother to tell the story of his life himself. His own part 
in the work, however, is considerable, and the result is a work of very 
varied interest and attractions. Sir Henry Rawlinson was descended from 
an old Lancashire family of some nam: and note, and was born at Chad- 
lington, in Oxfordshire, where his father, the son of a Liverpool merchant, 
had settled, on April 11, 1810. The first years of his life were spent under 


the tuition of his mother, a person of considerable reading and force of 


character. Afterwards he was educated at Wrington, and then at Ealing, 
in the School where among others had been John Henry Newman 
and his brother, Francis William Newman. The latter, however, was not 
the author of The Eclipse of Faith, as Canon Rawlinson asserts. It was 
written by Professor Rogers, a Congregationalist, and was in reality a 
critique of Newman’s Soul and other religious works. From Ealing, 
_— Rawlinson went to Blackheath where he studied under a certain 

r. Myers and took his first lessons in Hindustani and Persian. Before 
going to Blackheath he had been appointed to a cadetship under the East 
India Company. Fortunately for him, on board the Neptune in which he 
sailed to India, was Sir John Malcolm, the distinguished soldier, diplo- 
matist, and Oriental scholar, and a firm friendship soon sprang up between 
the two. It was this friendship and the companionship that followed 
during the four months the voyage lasted, which in all probability gave 
that bent to young Rawlinson tastes which resulted in his subsequent 
choice of a career. ‘ Rawlinson himself,’ says Lord Roberts, who contri- 
butes a valuable introduction to the volume, ‘ evidently recognised the 
advantages of this companionship, for he frequently referred to the con- 
versations he had had with Sir John Malcolm, and expressed his gratitude 
for the valuable advice he had given him in regard to Persia and the study 
of the Persian language.’ He landed at Bombay on October 27, 1827, and 
six years later, was selected.by Lord Clare, then Governor of Bombay, to be 
one of a small body of officers belonging to the Indian army deputed to re- 
organise and discipline the Shah’s troops. On his arrival in Persia Rawlin- 
son lost no time in putting his knowledge of Persian to use and in indulging 
in those antiquarian tastes which subsequently led to such brilliant results. 
At the same time, he acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his chiefs in 
the many and onerous duties with which he was entrusted. On more than 
one occasion he commanded a considerable body of Persian troops, and for 
some time he took charge of the Province of Kirmanshah, where he was in 
the midst of some of the richest antiquarian treasures to be found in 
Persia. It was during the last year of his residence in the country on this 
occasion that while riding from Teheran to the Russian camp at Herat, he 
accidentally came across Captain Vitkievitch, the Russian officer whose 
presence at Cabul a few months later did much to bring about the Afghan 
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War of 1839-42, and the meeting with whom first directed his atten- 
tion to the influence Russia was gradually acquiring in Afghanistan and 
made him one of the earliest advocates of the Forward Movement on the 
Indian frontier. On his return to India, in consequence of the withdrawal 
of thé mission to which he belonged from Persia, and while casting about 
for employment, he was unexpectedly directed by the Bombay authorities 
to proceed to Afghanistan and to place himself at the disposal of Sir 
William Macnaghten, the Political Agent at Cabul, who appointed him 
Political Agent at Kandahar. The position was one of extreme delicacy 
and responsibility, requiring tact, temper and forbearance, qualities which 
he proved himself to possess, as Lord Roberts remarks, in an eminent de- 
gree. He served through the trying times of 1841-42, and left Afghanistan 
with a high reputation as a political soldier. A chance meeting fora second 
time was the means of his advancement. Travelling from Allahabad to 
Calcutta he found himself a fellow passenger with Lord Ellenborough, the 
Governor-General, who was so interested with all that Rawlinson had to 
tell him about Afghanistan, and was so favourably impressed by him that 
he offered him the Residentship in Nepal, or the still more coveted and 
lucrative post of Governor-General’s Agent in Central India. Rawlinson 
declined both, and the Political Agency in Turkish Arabia chancing to 
become vacant he applied to be sent out to Baghdad, though a far inferior 

sition to either of those that had been offered to him. The reason was 
he wished to prosecute his researches in connection with the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. e results of these researches are well known, though perhaps 
not so widely as they deserve to be. On his return to Europe after an 
absence of twenty-two years, the several learned societies vied with each 
other in doing honour to the distinguished scholar who had done so much 
to open up the treasures of the past. At the end of 1851 Rawlinson was 
back in Baghdad, where he remained five years, still prosecuting his in- 
valuable investigations in various parts of Chaldza and Babylonia. At 
the end of that period he returned, was made a baronet, and appointed a 
Director of the East India Company, and subsequently, on the transfer 
of India to the Crown, a member of the first India Council. The re- 
mainder of his life, with the exception of a short period during which he 
served as Her Majesty’s Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Persian Court, he spent in Parliament, or as a member of the India 
Council, to which he was again appointed, and in preparing his inscrip- 
tions for publication. It is impossible here, however, to convey anything 
like an adequate idea of the interest attaching to the volume in which 
Canon Rawlinson has recorded the chief incidents in his brother’s life. It 
has attractions not only for the student of Oriental antiquities, but for 
those also who are interested in seeing how a man with a clear purpose 
before him can achieve distinction, or in following the career of one of the 
many illustrious men whom England has given to the world. 


Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop: Correspondence now published 
in full for the first time, with Elucidations. By WILLIAM 
WALLACE. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1898. 


As an editor of Burns, Mr. Wallace is easily in the first rank, if not, 
indeed, in the first place. His admirable edition of the Chambers’ Burns 
has already been noticed in the pages of this Review, and there are few 
readers of Burns who are not by this time more or less acquainted with it. 
In the volume before us he adds another to the many services which he 
has already rendered to the students of Burns and his times. The corres- 
pondence between the Ayrshire poet and Mrs. Dunlop has long been 
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known to exist and has in part been published. Currie printed some 
thirty-nine of Burns’s letters to Mrs. Dunlop; to these Cromek added 
three, and Scott-Douglas a fourth; but here, for the first time, Mr. 
Wallace has printed the whole of the correspondence from the Lochryan 
MSS., containing no fewer than thirty-eight additional holograph letters 
and parts of letters from the poet to Mrs. Dunlop, and ninety-seven 
letters from Mrs. Dunlop to Burns, or, as Mr. Wallace observes, ‘the 
surplus of the collection made for Currie’s use by Mrs. Dunlop and Gilbert 
Burns from the MSS. which the lady had in her possession at the poet’s 
death.’ The probability is the additions now printed were never seen by 
Currie, and, according to Mr. Wallace, it is manifest that none of them 
has ever been handled either by editor or printer. ‘They are all,’ he 
tells us, ‘in a state of beautiful preservation, and include at least as 
fine specimens of the poet’s handwriting as any that have seen the light.’ 
In this collection there are also holograph MSS. of ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ 
_ the first draft of ‘ Passion’s Cry,’ ‘The Chevalier’s Lament,’ ‘Lament 
for James, Earl of Glencairn,’ and of several other pieces. As for the 
correspondence, it is nearly complete. After careful examination but few 
plaees have been found where it can be said that a letter of Burns appears 
to be missing, and only nine where a letter from Mrs. Dunlop seems to 
be wanting. In new biographical matter the new parts of the corres- 
engages are rich. For the first time we learn that Burns might have 

een a military officer, and alternatively, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and that Adam Smith entertained the idea of making 
him a Salt Officer in the Customs service, at the handsome salary of £30 a 
year. Burns rather inclined to the Army, and uncommon pains were 
taken by Mrs. Dunlop and Dr. Moore to get him appointed to the Chair 
of Agriculture in Edinburgh. Fresh light is also thrown upon his connec- 
tion with the Excise, as for instance that he aimed from the first at a Port- 
Officership with its larger emoluments. On the other hand, the letters 
fail to sustain the allegation made by Gilbert Burns that his brother was 
indebted to Mrs. Dunlop in a pecuniary sense. ‘Her gifts to him of 
money,’ as Mr. Wallace remarks, ‘ were presents in exactly the same kind 
as his gift of books and cognac to her, and in no sense dictated by charity 
or the notion that he required at any time pecuniary assistance.’ On the 
subject of Mrs. Dunlop’s ‘ desertion’ of Burns, the new letters throw no 
light, but, as Mr. Wallace sensibly remarks, ‘ an impartial reading of the 
complete correspondence favours the hypothesis that the explanation of 
Mrs. Dunlop’s conduct is to be found in inadvertence, and not in a 
deliberate design to break off all connection with the poet on account of 
any moral or political offence he had given her. Of the way in which 
Mr. Wallace has discharged his duties as editor, it is needless to speak. 
He has left nothing undone to make the letters intelligible. His notes are 
always illustrative and to the point. The volume isarieh addition to 
Burns literature. 


Charters and Writs concerning the Royal Burgh of Haddington, 
1318-1543. Transcribed and Translated by J. G. 
WALLACE-JAMES, M.B. Haddington: D. & J. Croal. 
(Printed for Private Circulation). 


By the work he has here done in connection with the ancient charters 
and writs of the Royal Burgh of Haddington Mr. Wallace-James has laid 
all students of the municipal history of the country under a debt of grati- 
tude to him. He has done what ought to have been done, only on a 
larger and more complete scale, by the authorities of the burgh. An ex- 
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cellent example has been set in this direction by the Magistrates and Town 
Councils of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, which it is to be hoped will 
be followed by the magistrates and town councils of others of the royal 
burghs. In the archives of which they are the custodians there is much 
material of the first importance for the history of the country lying away 
known to but few and practically inaccessible, and there is no reason 
why they should not charge themselves with the task of having it ex- 
amined by experts and placing the more valuable parts of it beyond the 

ssibility of destruction by the aid of the press. The charters and writs 

r. Wallace-James has printed are not numerous, but they are valuable. 
It says not a little to the credit of the Town Council of Haddington 
that notwithstanding the vicissitudes to which the town’s ‘evidentis’ have 
been exposed, they have managed to preserve them, and have had the 
good sense to reward, as the town treasurer’s account show they have done 
on more than one occasion, those who assisted them in rescuing their 
documents from loss or destruction. The first of the documents printed 
is a charter by Robert the Bruce under the Great Seal confirming to ‘ our 
burgh of Haddington and our burgesses dwelling therein’ all the rights 
and privileges they have hitherto enjoyed, and granting them freedom 
from toll and custom throughout the kingdom, etc. The original is in the 
Charter Room of the Burgh, and bears the date December 6th, 1318. It 
is followed by a clause from the charter of David II. to Dunbar giving the 
right of merchandise in that burgh, under certain conditions, to the mer- 
chants of Haddington. Among the rest are two charters by Robert II., and 
another by John Earl of Carrick, and letters from various sovereigns. 
One of the most interesting of the papers is an indenture between Maitland 
of Lethington and the burgh of Haddington as to the Haughs on the 
Fyne, which bears the signature of Lethington. The longest of the docu- 
ments is the charter of James V. confirming all previous charters to the 
burgh, and including a grant of the office of sheriff within the burgh and 
its liberties to the provost and bailies. Mr. Wallace-James has done his 
work effectively, though here and there we have noted a clerical or printer’s 
error. It is a mistake, however, to continue the practice of invariably 
representing the old thorn letter by ‘y.’ ‘ Before ye lordis’ is evidently 
‘before the lordis,’ and ‘ that is to say yat’ that is to say that. 


Cornelit Taciti Vita Agricole. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Map, by Henry Furneaux, M.A. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1898. 


Mr. Furneaux’s qualifications as an editor of Tacitus have been abund- 
antly proved by the admirable editions of the Annals and Germania which 
he has already given to the world, and for which students of Tacitus and 
the Roman historians have many reasons to be thankful. The high repu- 
tation which these three volumes have won for him, will be more than 
sustained by the work he has done in the volume whose title we have 
placed above. The evidences of his scholarship, erudition, and critical 
acumen are manifest upon every page of the volume, and combine to make it 
one of the best editions of a work which, for British readers at least, must 
always have attractions which are of a much more than purely academical 
character. Tacitus, as need hardly be said, is by no means one of the 
easiest of the classical writers to edit, and the Vita Agricole, though the 
most charming of his writings, is in some respects probably the most diffi- 
cult. The corruptions and other difficults of the text are ye eben 
much more numerous than any other of its author’s writings presents. It 
is on this account, probably, quite as much as on account of its subject, 
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that so much labour has been expended upon it by the commentator and 
critic. Wex, in his prolegomena, enumerates no fewer than upwards of 
eighty editions or translations of or monographs upon it down to 1850, 
exclusive of the editions of the whole of Tacitus, and if the list were 
brought down to the present it would contain considerably more. The 
questions which have been mainly dealt with hitherto in connection with 
it are such as are presented by the text, and the purpose for which the 
treatise was written. Other questions involved, such for instance as those 
of an archeological and topographical character, though of equal, if not 
greater interest, have not received the same amount of attention. German 
editors have left them to Englishmen, and English editors, however much 
disposed, have rarely had an opportunity of dealing with them. The 
merit of Mr. Furneaux’s edition is that, so far as it goes, it is complete. 
For the text he has adopted that of Halm, though not altogether, for in a 
number of places he has ventured to differ from that editor, and to suggest 
a reading of his own. At the same time he has printed immediately 
beneath the text the readings of the few MSS. that are known to exist or 
are of any particular value. The notes illustrative and explanatory are 
frequent, and sometimes of considerable length, but always concise and 
helpful. The discussions in these, as well as in the introduction, which, 
though it occupies one-third of the volume, might have been expanded to 
the reader’s advantage, are remarkably judicious in tone and statement. 
If anything, they are perhaps a little too conservative. The ethnological, 
archeological, and topographical questions which are handled, open up 
large fields for speculation. Mr. Furneaux, however, is much too cautious 
to be led astray, and invariably tests the theories which have been 
advanced with the words of Tacitus. The volume, in short, is an excellent 
addition of a work of exceptional interest, and is deserving of the highest 
praise. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray. H—Haversian (Volume V.). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


With this double section Dr. Murray begins his fifth volume. Volume 
four is not yet completed, but it isin an advanced state of preparation, 
and the pace of the whole work is being considerably cdeibeuael Here 
one-fourth of the words beginning with the letter H are dealt with, 1,937 
main words, 577 combinations, and 556 subordinate entries—in all, 3,070. 
To these have to be added 745 obvious combinations. Of the 1,937 main 
words, 361 are obsolete and 87 not yet fully naturalized. The largest 
number of words registered by other dictionaries under H-Haversian is 
1,920, as compared with 3815, and the greatest number of illustrative 

uotations 2,383, against Dr. Murray’s 15,624. Most of the words are of 

eutonic origin, the words from Latin being few, and those of Greek deri- 
vation being for the most part technical terms and the group related to 
harmony. Alien Oriental words are numerous. The most important 
articles are that on the letter H, and those on half, hand, have, and hang. 
The article on half occupies twenty-seven columns, and that on hand forty- 
eight, while that on have, which ranks with be and do in range of use and 
difficulty of treatment, runs to twelve. Articles of historical interest are 
those on hanaper and harquebus. That on handicap will have attractions 
for sporting readers. The meanings of habit, haggard, hall, handsome, and 
harbour have had curious developments. But the greatest surprise which 
Dr. Murray has for his readers in this part is in connection with the word 
haggis. Under his hand the haggis ceases to be a peculiarly Scottish dish. 
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It was formerly, he tells us, a favourite English dish, ‘Of whose goodness,’ 
says The English Housewife, ‘it is vain to boast, because there is hardly to 
be found a man that doth not affect it.’ Among the Scottish words are 
haaf, haar, hafflin, haffet, hag, haine (hatred)—which, though not recorded as 
Scottish, is to be met with in, e.g., The Scottish Legends of the Saints—hake, 
hale, halesome, hals, hame, but not hamewart. nder handfast, the pecu- 
liar form of — marriage once so prevalent in Scotland, is described. 
There is an excellent article under hanse. Attention may also be called to 
the articles under harm, harn, harn-pan, harvest, herbery, hate, haet. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by JoszEPpH WRIGHT, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.CL. Part IV. Chuck-Cyut. London 
and Oxford: Henry Frowde. 


With this part, the first volume of Dr. Wright’s great undertaking is 
completed. The volume is of portly dimensions, and in its 855 closely- 
rinted quarto pages contains a vast amount of information gathered from 
innumerable sources, and arranged with more skill than is at first appa- 
rent. Under the first three letters of the alphabet no fewer than 17,519 
simple and compound words, and 2,248 phrases, are registered. These, 
again, are illustrated with 42,913 quotations, while the references without 
quotations number 39,581, bringing up the number of references in the 
volume to the grand total of 82,496. These figures alone afford a sufficient 
indication of the enormous amount of labour involved in the compilation 
of the dictionary. A further indication of this may be gathered from the fact 
that at least 12,000 queries were sent out from the ‘ workshop’ in connec- 
tion with the words contained in the present volume. From four to five 
hundred words, which ought to have found a place in the pages of this 
volume, Dr, Wright has unfortunately been obliged to leave over, in the 
hope that further information may be obtained respecting them. The 
present part seems to us, after a careful examination, to be more complete 
than any which have preceded it. Only one omission has occurred to us, 
and that is the verb to crane, with the meaning of ‘to stretch,’ as in the 
hrase, ‘ to crane one’s neck,’ i.e., for the purpose of hearing or seeing 
tter. Dr. Wright’s preface will be read with interest. He there 
sketches the precise purpose of the Dictionary, gives an account of its 
origin, and of the pains taken to insure accuracy. ‘It has taken,’ he 
observes, ‘ hundreds of people in all parts of the United Kingdom twenty- 
three years to collect the material for the dictionary,’ and ‘ upwards of 
three thousand dialect glossaries and works containing dialect words have 
been read and excerpted.’ The work, too, is something more than a dic- 
tionary. It contains much information about popular games, customs, 
and superstitions, with abundance of references directing the student 
where to look for fuller information. In the same way with folklore. 
On this subject Dr. Wright’s work is specially rich both in statement and 
reference. In short, so far as the present volume goes, the work is a clear 
and a magnificent gain, and we cordially agree with Dr. Wright when he 
says that ‘ When completed, it will be the largest and most comprehensive 
Dialect Dictionary ever published in any country, and will be a storehouse 
of information for the general reader, and an invaluable work to the pre- 
sent and future generations of students of our mother-tongue.’ 


Leaders in Literature. Being Short Studies of Great Authors in 
the Nineteenth Century. By P. Wmson, MA. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1898. 
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The ‘ Leaders’ whose works Mr. Wilson has here chosen for discussion 
are Emerson, Carlyle, Lowell, George Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Ruskin. A prefatory note 
tells us that, in consequence of the publication of the ‘ Recent and exhaus- 
tive ‘‘Memoir” of the late Poet-Laureate by his son, Lord Hallam. 
Tennyson,’ the author ‘has refrained from submitting any estimate’ by 
him, ‘of one who takes the first place in the Poetical literature of the 
Victorian Era.’ Apparently Mr. Wilson’s two favourite authors are 
Emerson and Carlyle, to both of whom he acknowledges his great indebted- 
ness, but more especially to the latter. The essays which he has written 
upon their writings, as well as those which he has written upon the works 
of the rest we have named, are for the most part of a religious or theolo- 
gical character. Literary criticism does not appear to be much in Mr. 
Wilson’s way. The essays are cast in one form, and most, if not all, that 
is said in the nine essays the volume contains groups itself around the 
ideas of God, religion, Christianity, immortality. Mr. Wilson brings out 
very forcibly what each of his ‘ Leaders’ has said upon these, and subjects it 
to a criticism which, from his own point of view, is very searching. We 
are not sure, however, that he is always successful in apprehending the 
meaning of those whom he criticises. In many instances the construction 
which he puts on the teaching of certain of his ‘ Leaders’ seems to us to 
be narrow. Words have apparently cast their spell about him, insomuch 
that on some topics he seems unable to balance one set of expressions 
against another, or to seize the broader idea beneath them. The critical 
value of these essays is not great. What value they have is apart from 
Mr. Wilson’s criticism. They bring together the leading thoughts of some 
of the greatest minds of the century, and tell some interesting facts about 
the lives of those who have done most to interpret and fashion the thought 
of the last fifty years. 


What is Socialism? By ScotTspurn. London: Isbister & 
Co. 1898. 


This volume has been written with the avowed object of examining the 
principles and policy propounded by the advocates of Socialism. The 
policy and principles it examines are those, not of the moderate advocates 
of Socialism, but of those who go the whole length of their theories, or at 
least who profess to do so, and whose zeal or enthusiasm is tempered 
neither by considerations of what is practicable nor by common sense. 
The book is written for the people, and is intended to counteract the im- 
pressions made upon the working classes by the popular preachers of 
Socialism, and to warn them against their doctrines. The author has, of 
course, no difficulty in proving the utter impracticability and foolishness, 
not to say inequity, of many of the things said by these preachers. For 
most people the mere repetition of some of them is sufficient, and if he had 
done no more than gather together the numerous and often silly utterances 
with which many of his pages are garnished from the writings of Karl 
Marx, the Fabian Essayists, Belfort Bax, Nunquam, and the Clarion, the 
author would have done much to render their teaching ridiculous. It is 
doubtful, however, whether his volume in its present form will find its 
way into the strata of society in which it needs to be read. For the wary 
and open-eyed, the thoughtful and intelligent, it is avowedly not written. 
To some of them ‘ Scotsburn’ may appear to take things too seriously. No 
doubt Socialism is a great question, but it is scarcely ‘the greatest’ or ‘one 
of the greatest,’ and we doubt whether it will at once be allowed to be so 
by any, except those who share the rather acute fears of ‘Scotsburn.’ 
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Most people, we imagine, will continue their trust in the common sense 
of the people. Socialism may seem beautiful as a theory, but when it 
comes to be tried, its illusions will go and the end is pretty clearly indicated 
in what the working man told Mr. Hyndman would happen in the event 
of the Communism he was preaching being enforced: ‘If you come and 
take away my kid, Mr. Hyndman,’ he said, ‘I can tell you [’ll shoot you.’ 
Experience is an excellent solvent for other besides social theories. 


Pure Economics. By Professor MAFFEO PANTALEONI. ‘T'rans- 
lated by T. Boston Bruce. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1898, 


Professor Pantaleoni is justly regarded as an authority in economic 
science, not only in Italy but wherever his works are known. Mr. Bruce, 
a London barrister, has rendered a signal service to the students of this 
science in this country, and to all who are interested in it here, by trans- 
lating this ‘ Manual,’ as its author modestly calls it, into English. The 
translation is an admirable one, especially in this respect that no sentence 
or clause is in the least degree obscure. The translated work before us 
bears none of the too common characteristics of translated works. We are 
never here at a loss to know what the author meant. Every sentence runs 
as if it had been written in English originally, and by a master of style. 
The edition made use of by Mr. Bruce, and which we may suppose is the 
last issued, is that of 1889, but the work has been revised, modified, and 
enlarged by the author for this translation of it so as to bring it up to 
date. The science of economics, like all others in this age of restless quest 
and advance, has made considerable progress within these past few years, 
and Professor Pantaleoni has had no small share in stimulating and 
guiding its developments. He has embodied in this edition the sub- 
stance of several articles contributed by him to journals since 1889, so 
as to bring this volume into line with the present position of the science. 
We have presented to us in it ‘A succinct statement,’ to use his own 
words, ‘ of the fundamental definitions, theorems, and classifications that 
constitute economic science.’ The work is divided into three parts, the first 
two defining and expounding the theoretical principles of the science, and 
the last illustrating their application to the business and commerce of life. 
The first part treats of the Theory of Utility. Chap. I. explains the 
nature re scope of the science. Chap. II. deals with what is called ‘ the 
hedonic principle.’ Chap. III. with what is technically, under this science, 
called ‘wants.’ Chap. IV. with the classification of commodities. Chap. 
V. with wealth and the methods of estimating it. Pure economics, or 
economic science in its widest and most general sense, ‘consists of the 
laws of wealth systematically deduced from the hypothesis that men are 
actuated exclusively by the desire to realise the fullest possible satisfaction 
of their wants with the least possible individual sacrifice.’ That hypothe- 
sis is known as ‘ the hedonic premiss,’ postulate, or principle. The science 
does not concern itself, however, with every kind of human action, with 
those, e.g., which are due to the mechanical influence of environment, or 
belong to organic processes, or are the result of reflex action. It concerns 
itself only with such acts as arise from the consciousness of some present 
or prospective want which we think can be supplied, and which we conse- 
quently make an effort to supply. These wants are very varied, both in their 
character and in their quantitative intensities or urgencies. They increase 
as their satisfaction is withheld from them, and diminish in the ratio in 
which they are satisfied. The first morsel of meat to a hungry man gives 
the intensest pleasure, and every one that follows gives less and less, until 
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satiety is experienced, beyond which every morsel causes the very opposite 
sensations. The scales of these ascending and descending feelings are 
well illustrated by a series of diagrams. Commodities are the means—any 
means—that go to the satisfaction of wants, provided they are accessible. 
Economic science does not concern itself with those that are unreachable. 
It is throughout a practical science. Commodities which come within its 
province may be either material or immaterial—goods, acts of others, 
advice, music, etc. Any thing that appeases an appetite, eases a pain, or 
gives a positive pleasure, comes within the category of commodities pro- 
perly so called. The second part treats of the Theory of Value. Chap. I. 
defines the term, and shows on what it depends, its causes, and condi- 
tions. Chap. IT. deals with the rate of interchange in cases of monopoly 
and of free competition. Chap. III. with the law of supply and demand. 
Value is here defined as ‘The ratio in which the unit of measure of one 
thing exchanges for a multiple or fraction of the unit of measure of any 
other determinate thing,’ or, in other words, it is a mathematical propor- 
tion between two quantities of wealth exchanged against one another. 
Part ITI. illustrates the applications of the laws of the science in the 
every-day affairs of life. Chap. I. deals with the utility and value of 
instrumental commodities. Chap. II. with the value of money. Chap. 
III. with the nature and value of capital. Chap. IV. with the value of 
land and natural agents generally. Chap. V. with the value of labour. 
The theories and opinions of other writers on all these subjects are dis- 
cussed, and, where these differ from those Professor Pantaleoni favours, 
they are criticised and compared with his own. The volume is furnished 
with two valuable indices, that of the authors quoted and an index to the 
work itself. It is an eminently instructive book, an excellent guide to the 
arcana of the science, and a valuable compendium of its laws and prin- 
ciples, 


The Statesman’s Year-Book: Statistical and Historical Annual of 
the States of the World for the Year 1898. Edited by 8S. 
Scott Keutim, LL.D., with the assistance of I. P. A. 
RENWICK, M.A., LL.B. Revised after Official Returns. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1898. 


This hardy Annual—it is now in its thirty-fifth year—retains all the ex- 
cellent features we have grown accustomed to in its appearance. As usual 
it is up to date, all its facts and data being as near as possible to the date 
of publication. Nothing seems to escape the keen watchfulness of its 
editor—not even the latest book of travel in which anything is to be learned 
about the countries of which he treats. The special feature of the present 
issue is a series of very useful diagrams showing the course of trade in the 
leading countries of the world during the last twenty-five years. There is 
also a map illustrating the Niger question, which will be found ere | 
useful for comparison with those which have been more recently published. 
Very valuable, also, is a series of three maps exhibiting in colours the ex- 
tent of British trade with foreign countries and the British colonies. 
Tables are also given of the British Empire, of Colonial trade with the 
United Kingdom, of the wheat area, and of the number of sheep and 
cattle in the chief agricultural and pastoral countries of the world. And 
lastly, the table showing the principal navies of the world has been revised 
and a note is added detailing the number of vessels in process of building, 
or to be laid down during the present year as additions to the navy of the 
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United Kingdom. The book, indeed, is a marvel of compilation, and its 
— being all drawn from official resources are the best that can be ob- 
tained. 


Who's Who. 1898. Edited by Dovetas StapEN. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 1898. 


This handy and useful annual is in its fiftieth year, and apparently 
deserves all the suecess it has obtained. Great pains seem to have been 
taken by its editor to make it as accurate as possible, and as useful as its 
limits permit. Very few names of importance are omitted. Upon open- 
ing at any name the reader meets with a brief biography of its bearer, with 
a record of his career and employments, the books he has written, the 
posts he has held, those which he now holds, the amusements he is in- 
clined to, his clubs, and his address or addresses. It is one of the handiest 
books imaginable to have beside one, and saves a wonderful amount of 
time. Those are the advantages to the reader whose name is not included. 
The advantages it has for others need not be mentioned. The new issue, 
of which this is the second year, is an improvement upon the old, and both 
editor = publisher may be congratulated on the handsome appearance of 
the volume, 


SHORT NOTIUVES. 


Messrs. Macmillan have added to their Parnassus Library an edition of 
Aeschylus from the hand of Emeritus Professor Lewis Campbell. The 
editor’s endeavour has been to adhere as closely to the MSS. as is possible 
in the case of a writer with whom the danger of corruption is greater than 
ordinary. Owing to the same difficulty, the present volume differs from 
the others of the series in having a selection of critical notes appended to 
the foot of the page. In a short introduction, Professor Campbell dis- 
cusses the more ogg obscurities and conjectures, concluding with a 
brief essay in which he deals specially with Aeschylus’ theological signifi- 
cance. 


Reuben Dean, by William Leslie Low, (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier), 
is a boys’ book on somewhat old-fashioned lines, describing the hero’s 
school and college days, and his adventures in one of the early Indian 
frontier campaigns. The story is well told, and will no doubt be as inter- 
esting to boys because of its incidents as to their elders for its well drawn 
and contrasted characters. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Sprigs of White Heather, by John o’ Gowrie, (London: James Clarke 
& Co.) 


To his ‘Modern Reader’s Bible’ (Macmillan), Dr. Moulton has added 
The Psalms and Lamentations in 2 vols. and St. Matthew and St. Mark 
and The General Epistles, forming the first volume of the ‘New Testa- 
ment’ Series. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., have issued a beautiful reprint of 
the first series of F. W. Robertson’s Sermons at the uncommonly low price 
of eighteenpence. 
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From Messrs. Macmillan & Co., we have received the fifth volume of 
the collected edition of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s Poems. The present vol- 
ume contains among others ‘ Inisfail,’ the ‘ Early Poems,’ ‘Urbs Roma,’ 
and ‘St. Peter’s Chains.’ The Prefaces and Introductions are retained. 


To their ‘ Famous Scots’ Series, Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 
have added William Dunbar by O. Smeaton, James Thomson by William 
Bayne, David Hwme by the late Professor Calderwood, and Mungo Park 
by T. Banks Maclachlan. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., have issued with some slight 
omissions and additions a new edition in one volume of the late J. Y. 
Gibson’s well-known and admirable rendering of the Cid Ballads 


Messrs. G. A. Young & Co., Edinburgh, have recently sent out a new 
edition of the late Dr. Young’s translation of the Holy Scriptures, the aim 
of which is to show the letter and idioms of the original languages. 
The version has been subjected to further revision, and an attempt has 
been made to make it as nearly perfect as possible. The continued 
demand for the work would seem to show that it is serving a purpose 
which is served neither by the R. V. nor the A. V. of the Scriptures. 








